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Preface 



This study of Tayside, like the parallel studies of Humberside and Severnside in England and Wales, 
considers the problems and opportunities presented by the expectation that the population of Great 
Britain will be much larger by the end of the century. It also, however, assesses the potential of 
Tayside to contribute to the long-term redeployment of people and industry within Scotland. 

The Secretary of State hopes that the study, which outlines a flexible programme rather than a 
rigid plan for development, will stimulate wide and informed discussion of the issues involved and 
lead to fruitful participation by the general public, by industry of ail types and at all levels, and by 
the local authorities, in shaping the future of Tayside on a regional basis. The willing co-operation 
extended to Professor Campbell and Mr Lyddon throughout the area during the course of the study 
and the current joint publicity campaign by the local authorities in Tayside are good auguries for 
future co-operation. 

The study breaks new ground in that it is the first major study of the kind to have been undertaken 
by a joint team from a University and a Government Department. The Secretary of State is glad to 
have had officials of the Scottish Development Department associated with Dundee University in 
this way. Publication of the study does not, however, imply any commitment by the Government 
to any of the views expressed or recommendations made. 
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1 Introduction and Summary of Conclusions 



1. We were appointed by the Secretary of State for 
Scotland to undertake an economic and physical plan- 
ning study of the Tayside Region (Scottish Economic 
Planning Region No. 4). Tayside is one of the three parts 
of the UK — the others being Humberside and Severn- 
side — which the Government decided to have studied in 
an examination of long-term population distribution 
needs. At the time it was estimated that the population 
of the UK would increase by about 17 million by the 
end of the century and that the increase in Scotland 
might be up to 1% million. 

2. The Tayside Study was also seen as a stage in the 
implementation of the White Paper The Scottish 
Economy — A Plan for Expansion' (Cmnd.2864 January 
1966). The analysis of the region in the White Paper, 
when seen in relation to the needs of the Scottish 
economy as a whole, suggested that very considerable 
expansion of Dundee was possible and desirable. This 
potential was held to be important enough to give Tay- 
side significance in a UK as well as a Scottish context. 

3. The 1966 White Paper also set out, as it saw them, 
the major problems of, and opportunities offered by, the 
Region. Net outward migration particularly of the 
younger age groups, was substantial: the labour force 
was over-dependent on jute manufacture for employ- 
ment and some smaller towns were showing signs of 
decline, with aging population structures and falling 
rates of natural increase. Dundee had proved its ability 
to attract industries of the kind most needed by 
Scotland and the White Paper claimed that if its popula- 
tion were to be increased 'it would begin to take on an 
altogether more powerfully metropolitan character, 
which would generate a greater and more self-sustaining 
range of employment and amenities'. The report stressed 
the considerable regional interdependence of the area 
and its potential for development as a modern city 
region. In addition it was felt that increasingly Dundee 
would form part of the complex of the Central Belt of 
Scotland: 'here is an opportunity to be seized both to 
achieve quickly part of the total Scotland growth target 
and to take a useful step towards solving regional 
difficulties'. 

4. Part of the background to our general remit stated 
that while Dundee now has a fair-sized sector of fast- 
growing industries and is physically well adapted to 
expansion, expansion should not necessarily be confined 
to the City itself. Given the greatly improved communi- 
cations afforded by the Tay Road Bridge and the dual 
carriageway road between Dundee and Perth; the need 
to develop the widest possible labour market in the 
City's hinterland; and the need to diversify employment 
in some of the Strathmore towns whose population 
structure is becoming distinctly unbalanced as a result of 
over-dependence on servicing a declining agricultural 



population, there is a good case for systematically 
developing the Tayside Region as a whole. 

5. The scale of expansion desirable in Tayside by the 
end of the century could not be inferred from trends or 
needs within the Region itself. It had to be derived from 
the rate of national growth in employment and 
population, and from decisions about the share of such 
growth which should be deliberately stimulated and 
located in Tayside. The increase achievable by 2001 will 
depend to a great extent upon the growth of population 
in the UK as a whole and upon Scotland's share of it. 
But the importance of Tayside as the 'open end' of 
industrial Scotland suggested that the range for which it 
would be prudent to plan would be +175,000 to 
+300,000 population by the end of the century — the 
+300,000 being associated with a Scottish increase of 
up to V /2 million — and it was these figures we were 
given in our remit. 

6. Our general remit may be summarised as follows. 
The purpose of the Tayside Study is to examine the 
economic preconditions and requirements for a 
population increase of between +175,000 and +300,000 
by the end of the century, and to devise a flexible 
physical planning and investment programme which 
would allow a modern city region to develop without 
the constraints imposed by the congestion that is evident 
in existing conurbations. 

The Work of the Study 

7. We are satisfied that we have considered and 
appraised in a balanced way the complex inter-relation- 
ships that will govern the development of Tayside in the 
foreseeable future. We have tried throughout to look at 
the problems and potential of the Region comprehen- 
sively, and we emphasise that much detailed work in 
many areas remains to be done. 

8. Our methods and procedures were influenced by: 

(a) the size and characteristics of the Region, 

(b) the degree of detail appropriate to a regional 
study, 

(c) the time and resources available for completing 
the Study, 

(d) the existence and availability of information, and 

(e) the assumptions and goals, broad and narrow, 
that we adopted and/or considered in the early 
days of our work. 

9. From the physical point of view, the size of the 
Region with its 2 million acres and its diverse character- 
istics have meant that surveys and analyses of equal 
depth and value could not be carried out for every part. 
A method was required that would allow the narrowing 
down of the area of search so that analyses in approp- 
riate detail could be carried out in significant places. The 
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procedures we adopted for the physical analysis are 
described in Chapter 3. 

10. In a regional strategy, the economic and physical 
policies are not required in the detail normally found in 
a statutory development plan. We adopted therefore a 
selective approach in order to ensure that the type and 
level of information to be analysed would be compatible 
with the proposals for the Region envisaged in the terms 
of reference. 

11. The duration of the Study, and the resources avail- 
able for the joint team were determined at the same 
time as the terms of reference. The work that could be 
undertaken had clearly to be tailored to these circum- 
stances. We would, for instance, have found the results 
of the land use/transportation study of the Dundee area 
now being undertaken most valuable in the evolution of 
our proposals, but time did not permit this. 

12. Our procedure has been one of narrowing down 
the wide range of possible solutions by successive testing 
against more exact criteria which, in turn, were based 
on more precise knowledge coming forward from our 
analyses of particular topics. 

13. It will be apparent from the list of staff given in 
this report that several specialist professions have been 
engaged on the Study. This is a reflection of the scope 
and scale of the exercise, and also of the variety of the 
problems and prospects found inTayside. Arrangements 
were made for the main full-time staff to share one 
office in Dundee throughout the Study period and this 
undoubtedly helped all of us to appreciate the considera- 
tions and constraints which determine the contribution 
that different specialists can make to a regional study. 
An outcome of this close collaboration is the production 
of a single comprehensive report, all of the chapters of 
which are the result of joint effort. 

14. The report has not been presented in the form of 
survey, analysis and proposals. We have not found it 
desirable in practice to segregate the various stages and 
sections of the work into these compartments and in the 
report we have tried to show how fact, forecast and 
vision interacted in each aspect of the Study. The report 
is presented in three main sections. In Part I our 
methods, findings, and principal proposals are 
summarised. Part II contains more detailed analysis of 
specific topics. In Part III we summarise our investi- 
gations into existing settlements and communities, and 
set out our policies and proposals that should be 
considered for their future development and growth. 

15. It should be appreciated that we are publishing 
only part of the information that has been collected 
about Tayside during the course of the Study. Each 
chapter contains some account of the principal sources 
from which information has been obtained and of the 
methods used in the analysis but much work is con- 
tained in technical background papers, statistical tables, 
and sketch maps which will be useful for subsequent 
detailed studies. 



The Tay Valley Plan, 1950 

16. An earlier report on the Tayside Region (boun- 
daries similar to ours were taken in Angus and Perthshire 
but Fife was excluded) was published in 1950. This 
report concentrates on geographical and sociological 
aspects and does not contain any detailed study of 
economic trends. It considered that it was becoming 
desirable and possible to reverse the trend of depopu- 
lation of rural areas. It proposed that a development 
programme should be adopted to build up selected rural 
centres; to upgrade existing suitable smaller or medium - 
sized (5,000/20,000) towns; and to redevelop congested 
and obsolescent cities, the regional centres, which might 
'involve a reduction in population to comply with new 
economic or social trends'. The report considered that 
the population of the Region would increase from some 
390,000 to some 430,000 over 20-30 years. Half the 
increase was expected to occur naturally (assuming 
migration to be halted) while the other half was 
expected from spontaneous movement away from the 
Glasgow area. 

17. The 1950 Plan's proposals for population targets, 
social policies and the redevelopment of Dundee have 
had little apparent effect. The total population in the 
smaller region remained virtually static between 1947 
and 1966, and it has, contrary to the Plan's recommen- 
dations, tended to concentrate in the large towns and 
migrate from the smaller towns and rural areas. In 
particular, the population of Dundee has continued to 
rise. The Plan has had some influence upon the form of 
development plans, in particular on those for Perth and 
Arbroath. 

18. The Plan contains useful survey material. Some of 
this, particularly that on historical background and 
architecture, was relevant to our work on individual 
communities, the results of which are in Part III of this 
report. 

Consultations 

19. The Scottish Office Steering Committee for the 
Study together with various Government Departments 
and public boards have assisted us by providing infor- 
mation about future investment programmes in Tayside 
and in commenting on, and discussing, our problems and 
ideas. We are grateful for their help and advice. 

20. We have had throughout our work, the benefit of 
close cooperation with the Tayside Consultative Group. 
The Group, which forms part of Scotland's economic 
planning machinery, was constituted by the Secretary of 
State shortly before the start of the Tayside Study. The 
Consultants and/or their staff have been present at all 
meetings of the Group up to' October 1969. We have 
greatly benefited from the discussions of the Group on 
general topics, and we have been helped particularly by 
the opportunities that were given to us to present 
questions and material for discussion and advice. On 
17th October 1969, we presented to the Group a formal 
statement setting out the main views as they appeared to 
us, and the report that follows was finalised in the light 
of the discussion on that occasion. 
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21. We have been most grateful for the cooperation 
and assistance we have received from Councils and Local 
Planning Authorities in the Region, and from their 
officials. All Burgh and County Councils have been 
visited by the Consultants or their staff. These meetings 
provided opportunities for informal discussions of future 
prospects and appropriate policies; the discussions 
proved most helpful in formulating our proposals. 

22. The Local Planning Authorities comprising the 
three County Councils of Angus, Perth and Fife, the 
City Corporation of Dundee, and the Burgh Councils of 
Perth, Arbroath and St Andrews, have been particularly 
helpful. We have received also much technical data on 
existing services and facilities, current commitments and 
intended future building programmes from the other 
burghs in the Region. 

23. Information about county districts was obtained 
from the Census of Population and other official publi- 
cations and also from the County Development Plans. 
The latter have been considered against the new require- 
ments which expansion policies for Tayside will 
generate, and together with various supplementary 
reports by the Planning Authorities on tourism, traffic 
management, educational policies, etc., they have contri- 
buted much to the Study. 

24. We are indebted also to the individuals and repre- 
sentative groups who responded to our invitation to 
present information and opinions on the development of 
Tayside, and to the trade, cultural and recreational 
groups who responded willingly to our specific 
enquiries. Particular thanks are due to the industrial and 
commercial firms who cooperated in the industrial 
survey which was undertaken in the course of the Study 
and to those who assisted us, in the Region and in 
Glenrothes, in our enquiry into mobility. 



The Report and its main conclusions 

25. We were asked to consider how the Tayside 
Region, with a present population of 450,000, could 
develop in the future with the possibility of the popu- 
lation reaching 750,000 by the end of the century. 
Within this brief, our main, task has been to show how 
arrangements could be made for the future in response 
to a variety of changing circumstances, in a way that 
would provide living conditions in the Region approp- 
riate to the year 2001. In addition, we have tried to 
show how those concerned should set about actually 
changing the existing conditions. 

26. For such a task, a blueprint setting out the detailed 
physical, social and economic patterns to be adopted 
over the next 30 years did not seem to us to be approp- 
riate or possible. 

27. We have not, therefore, produced a definitive plan. 
Future changes and the pace of change are too uncertain 
for this, especially over so wide and varied a Region. 
What is required and what we have attempted is a docu- 
ment which explores and delimits the future possibilities 
and opportunities for development in the Region, which 
recommends some immediate action, and which provides 
a basic strategy that could be adopted as a framework 
within which detailed proposals may be discussed, 
modified, and selected for action. 

28. We hope that our report will help both Central and 
Local Government, with all the communities and 
interests in the Region, to create those policies which 
will give the most effective use of available resources and 
the greatest satisfaction of people's wishes. 

29. The report sets out the analysis and conclusions in 
full. In the following paragraphs we present our principal 
and supplementary conclusions. 
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PRINCIPAL CONCLUSIONS 

1. The location and characteristics of the Region make 
it eminently suitable for a three-fold task: 

The quality of the life and environment in the area 
should inspire further energetic redevelopment and 
improvement of the image of the Region. 

The location of the Region in relation to the indus- 
trial Central Belt of Scotland should allow it to 
contribute significantly to growth in the whole of 
the Scottish economy. 

The space, character and location of the Region 
make it suitable for accommodating part of any 
long-term population increase in the United 
Kingdom. 

2. We are satisfied that over the next 30 years Tayside 
could develop into a modern city region accommodating 
300,000 extra people with high living standards and 
without congestion, while conserving and enhancing the 
high quality of environment. 

3. The future development of the Region should be 
inspired by the aim of increasing and improving the 
opportunities for work, living and leisure. An increase in 
population would help to secure these wider oppor- 
tunities for Tayside residents and for those moving from 
elsewhere. 

4. We have found that the present physical and 
economic potential of the Region could be structured to 
provide a suitable springboard for its future develop- 
ment. A wide variety of residential, industrial, 
commercial and recreational sites is available. 

5. We envisage a vigorous programme of rehabilitation 
and growth for the next 10 years. Nothing that we have 
found need inhibit the realisation of the proposed basic 
programme for physical redevelopment. 

6. The continuation of existing policies would be 
unlikely to increase the demand for labour in the Region 
sufficiently to initiate the expansion envisaged in the 
remit. 

7. To achieve the larger scheme of expansion in the 
next 30 years, capital investment in Tayside would have 
to be twice as high as a constant level of population 
would require. 

8. Immediate joint action should be taken by the local 
authorities on a first phase programme without waiting 
for the reorganisation of local government. For this they 
should agree a joint programme of planning, land 
assembly and promotion, and use appropriate agencies. 



SUPPLEMENTARY CONCLUSIONS 

1. The Region extends to some 3,000 square miles and 

provides a cross-section of Scotland's geographical 
characteristics and a great diversity of towns, landscape 
and wild life. One quarter of the total area is lowland 
and has all the attributes for highly attractive residential 
areas. The greater part of this land is also flat enough to 
meet the needs of a variety of industries. All land with 
potential for development is within easy reach of 
recreation areas. [Chapter 8] 

2. There are some 350,000 acres of high quality farm- 

land which is among the most fertile and productive in 
Scotland, providing variety and versatility in farming 
types. There is a sizeable soft fruit and potato processing 
industry which has growth potential. [Chapter 9] 

3. There is probably no other Region associated with . 
an industrial potential which can provide a coast and 
hinterland containing such fine recreational possibilities. 

[Chapter 10] 

4. The Region contains a population of about 

450,000. Given the present demographic evidence, the 
population change by the end of the century could lie 
between +118,000 and -55,000. The whole range of 
remit growth is above the highest level of current proba- 
bilities. With low fertility, a population increase of 
300,000 by the end of the century could be achieved by 
a net movement into the Region of 7,000 people each 
year between 1976 and 2001. [Chapter 11] 

5. The maximum growth envisaged up to the end of 

the century could entail a two-fold increase in the non- 
manual population. It is likely that the quality of the 
physical environment and of cultural and other 
amenities will be of much greater importance in inducing 
non-manual workers to move in the future than at 
present, and particular attention needs to be given to the 
development of cultural amenities. [Chapter 12] 

6. The success of a scheme for major population 
expansion depends on a substantial increase in manu- 
facturing employment. In order to achieve the remit 
expansion by the end of the century the number of jobs 
in manufacturing industry might be expected to have to 
increase by some 55,000. The requirement for the first 
phase up to 1981 is estimated at some 10,000 additional 
manufacturing jobs and all, or the major part, of this 
would have to come from enterprises new to the Region. 
We conclude that special efforts will be needed to create 
work of sufficient volume and quality to halt net out- 
ward migration in the 1970s and to induce a net flow of 
people into Tayside and also that some special effort 
may be needed even in a no-growth situation. 

[Chapter 13] 



7. Engineering and electrical goods manufacture is 
likely, in the course of the 1970s, to replace textiles as 
the Region's most important manufacturing group. 
Employment in the jute industry could be reduced by a 
third or a half in the next decade or so, and the brunt of 
the contraction could fall into the first half of that 
period. [Chapter 14] 
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8. It is probable that capacity of the construction 

industry will not act as a constraint on the rates of 
expansion in population and employment which may be 
envisaged for Tayside. [Chapter 15] 

9. The existing pattern of the two major centres of 

Dundee and Perth with seven or eight other shopping 
and service centres offers an appropriate hierarchy for 
future city region development. [Chapter 16] 

10. Three main components of future housing demand 

have been identified — 50,000 houses for replacing and 
improving sub-standard stock, 14,000 houses for new 
separate households, 107,000 houses for the larger remit 
increase in population. For the first phase 1971-1981 a 
total of 47,000 new dwellings would be required which 
would include a redevelopment programme of 20,000 
houses. [Chapter 17] 

11. Half the 50,000 houses required to replace houses 
becoming unfit etc. cannot be rebuilt on the original 
sites. Some 2,000 acres of new land will be required for 
these houses. The land required for industrial redevelop- 
ment could be 1,000 acres. The total land requirements 
for displacement in Tayside over the next 30 years 
amount to some 6,000 acres. This is a measure of the 
amount of new land that could be required for urban 
expansion even without any population increase. 

[Chapter 18] 

12. Tayside has a good range of education and further 
education facilities. The latter are well distributed in 
relation to the existing population and to the potential 
industrial and service centres. The Universities of St 
Andrews and Dundee are expected at least to double in 
size to reach enrolments of 4,000 students each by the 
1980s. Dundee may grow well beyond this figure. An 
increase of 300,000 people in the Region over the next 



30 years would mean that at least 20 new secondary 
schools would be required. [Chapter 19] 

13. It is inconsistent with the reality of a regional city 

to divide, as at present, responsibility for the hospital 
service in Tayside between two Boards. The timing, size 
and location of major hospital projects in Tayside will 
have to be reconsidered in the light of action on our 
proposals. [Chapter 20] 

14. No particular difficulties or abnormal costs have 

been identified in providing engineering services to the 
areas of potential development. Water is particularly 
abundant in the Region and the identified capacity yield 
of 340 million gallons a day is not the long run upper 
limit. While many towns, which at present discharge 
untreated effluent, will need to install modern treatment 
plants, Tayside probably offers some advantage in the 
cost of drainage over many other regions because of the 
possible disposition of population in relation to its coast 
and estuary. [Chapter 21] 

15. The present regional road system provides a compre- 

hensive network throughout the Region. To cater for the 
proposed increase in population no major new routes are 
required. A phased improvement and upgrading of the 
existing network running in step with the increase in 
traffic is proposed. The construction of the M.90 motor- 
way to Perth will provide an important initial impetus to 
the development of the Region. [Chapter 22] 

16. The requirements for a Tayside transport system 

conducive to the scale of growth envisaged are identi- 
fied. This system would include the maintenance of 
essential rail lines, the provision of an adequate freight 
liner service from Dundee and a direct passenger air 

service to London. [Chapter 23] 
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2 Appraisal 



Introduction 

1. Our remit requires us to prepare a plan for a large- 
scale development of Tayside over the long term. This 
has to take account of current trends and prospects and 
future needs and possibilities. We have to consider how 
the Region's problems may be overcome, and how its 
development could be phased and distributed. Thus, we 
have to examine the present character of the Region and 
the various long-term opportunities that it offers. The 
customary way of presenting predictions in planning 
reports of this sort is to prepare a Regional Plan for the 
target date which, in accordance with the remit, we have 
taken to be the year 2001. 

2. A Plan of this kind is usually presented in the form 
of a more or less diagrammatic map which shows a 
recommended long-term distribution of different land 
uses, various target figures for population and employ- 
ment, etc., in the places selected for expansion, and a 
network of major communications. Such a plan is useful 
as a coordinating framework in the early phases of a 
development programme, but it is not a definitive and 
final statement of policy and it should, of course, be 
reviewed periodically and adjusted to meet new 
conditions. While we submit a long-term map in Chapter 
4 (Diagram 7) we regard it as only a description of 
certain possibilities and not as a blueprint nor as a 
comprehensive picture of all possibilities. 

3. The map presents certain long-term proposals in a 
convenient summary form for display purposes but it is 
not perhaps the most important part of a planning 
report. The more fundamental consideration concerns 
the aims or objectives which lie behind the proposals, 
and the assumptions on which they are based. To set 
these out in simplified form may appear to be stating the 
obvious. But they need to be clearly stated and 
explained, for if the aims and assumptions are changed 
by the passage of time, it is more than likely that the 
proposals will need to be reviewed. 

4. The supreme objective of the terms of reference, 
stated in Chapter 1, is the preparation of a flexible 
physical planning and investment programme that could 
lead to a really modern city region. In pursuit of this 
objective, and of the steady economic growth and 
improvement of the standard of living of the Region as a 
whole, we found it necessary to consider certain other 
important objectives and the means of achieving them. 
We give details of our approach in the Appendix to this 
Chapter but, briefly, we decided that a complex of five 
major objectives should form a background to our work. 
In defining these objectives, we acknowledge that there 
are possibilities of conflict between them, and that one 
or all of them cannot be pursued without limit. In terms, 
our use of the word 'maximum' must be interpreted as 
meaning 'the best possible in the circumstances'. Subject 
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to these very important reservations, the five major 
objectives were: maximum choice and variety of 
housing; maximum choice and variety of employment 
opportunities; the maximum provision for commercial, 
social, cultural, and recreational activities; the maximum 
provision for communications, internal and external; and 
the best balance between exploitation and conservation 
of natural resources. In relation to each of these objec- 
tives we adopted what seemed to be the most realistic 
background assumptions. Reconciliation of the 
objectives was a continuing operation while we formu- 
lated our proposals, particularly in the physical sieving 
process described in Chapter 3. 

5. In the present Chapter we give a general appraisal of 
the Region and the ways in which the terms of reference 
and our subsidiary objectives could be fulfilled. In the 
various sections, we summarise the present charac- 
teristics and problems of the Region, appraise the factors 
that have led to the proposed solutions, and present a 
provisional distribution of population. 

A City Region 

6. It was necessary to reach an understanding of the 
concept of a 'modern city region'. In particular, it was 
necessary to be clear how a city region should be defined 
in the context of Tayside and what was involved in keep- 
ing it up to date. 

7. We consider a city region to be a region which is 
economically, physically and socially a unit. We see an 
analogy in the city itself where the dwellers in the 
suburbs regard themselves as part of the whole city and 
to a certain extent therefore we are dealing with an 
expanded city form. People living in a city region would 
normally do their day-to-day travelling — to work, to 
school, to shops and to some entertainment facilities — 
not very far from their homes; for more elaborate and 
specialist shops and for certain types of work they might 
travel farther afield; but the whole concept of a city 
region is that the vast majority of these journeys and 
activities would take place within the city region. On 
this basis a very wide range of living, working and recrea- 
tional opportunities should be available and easily 
accessible within the city region. 

8. In reality such an arrangement involves a complex 
system of interlocking relationships or series of sub- 
systems. For most activities there will be a multiple or 
hierarchical arrangement of catchment or market areas. 1 
The various sizes of catchment areas for shopping, for 
example, can be set out in the form of a hierarchy of 
shopping centres. This would range from the community 
of 5,000 persons based on accessibility on foot, through 
the district shopping centre for 15—20,000 people up to 
1 See, for example, the chapters on shopping (16) education 

(19) health (20) in Part II of this Report. 
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the regional centre for 100,000 persons and to the 
supra-regional centre for 500,000 or more people. For 
education, similar catchments can be defined. 

9. The remit indicates a range of possible increases in 
the present level of population. We think that the larger 
proposed increase could be accommodated within the 
Region at high living standards; that it would be comfor- 
tably sufficient, on current estimates, for full city-region 
services to emerge; and that it would be consistent with 
the existence of a viable city region. We do not find it 
possible, however, to set a minimum size of total popu- 
lation below which a viable city region could not come 
into being. Whatever the actual minimum figure or range 
of uncertainty, it will vary according to how the popu- 
lation is distributed over the Region, to the degree of 
affluence, and to other, lesser things. For example, the 
higher the standard of affluence, the lower the popu- 
lation that would be required to create a viable city 
region. It would, however, be imprudent to plan on the 
basis that current estimates were wrong and that income 
would increase much more rapidly than is expected. We 
have regarded time as the variable factor and assumed, 
therefore, that Tayside's population will at some stage 
reach a level of 300,000 more than its present size — if 
not by 2001, then some time in the foreseeable future 
thereafter. The question of the timing of Tayside's popu- 
lation growth is, however, important to the compati- 
bility of the development of a city-regional structure and 
the steps required to arrest, in good time, the symptoms 
of decline in some parts of the area. This is taken into 
account in our proposals for the phasing of development 
(Chapter 5). 

10. It is within this general framework that we have 
examined the existing characteristics of Tayside as a city 
region and the future forms that could develop. There is 
more than one form, because even within an ideal set of 
hierarchies and activity catchment and market areas, 
many possible locational patterns could evolve. 

11. The form that does emerge is an evolution from 
the existing pattern. Thus a summary of the existing 
characteristics of the Region is appropriate. 

The Existing Pattern 

12. Generally, the Region displays many of the essen- 
tial characteristics we have already set out for a city 
region. It also displays a marked potential for the further 
development of these characteristics. 

13. Tayside lies at the open north-eastern end of the 
industrial Central Belt of Scotland, and is well placed in 
relation to the further development and redevelopment 
of the central conurbations. Motorway and fast rail 
connections to both Glasgow and Edinburgh would rein- 
force this relationship and allow Tayside to become 
another city region in an expanded Central Belt. 

14. Not only communications but topography suggest 
this (Diagram 3). The boundaries of the Region are open 
and indeterminate towards the Central Belt on the 
south, while all other boundaries are defined by hill or 
coast. 



15. The area is well endowed with open space with a 
variety of urban communities and landscape. The total 
area is about 2 million acres and growth by 300,000 
people would occupy 23,000 acres, 1% of the total land 
area or 3% of the land under 600 feet above sea level. 

16. In Tayside as a whole there is heavy concentration 
of population into certain areas, 66% of the inhabitants 
living in the Perth-Dundee-Arbroath corridor. Out of the 
total Tayside population of some 452,000 in 1966, 
Dundee had 184,000, Perth 41,000 and Arbroath 
21,000. About 10,000 people lived in each of Montrose, 
St Andrews and Forfar. There are five burghs (Brechin, 
Cupar, Crieff, Carnoustie, Blairgowrie) with populations 
of between 5,000 and 7,000, a further nine burghs with 
populations of over 2,000, and ten burghs smaller than 
this. Despite the concentration, about 25% of the popu- 
lation lives in settlements of 1,000 persons or less. 1 

17. It is evident from this distribution of population 
that there is already in Tayside a hierarchy of centres of 
the sort we suggest is to be expected of a city region. 
For the various kinds of services, we can see that seven 
or eight towns, and their supporting populations, are 
now of a size to provide the facilities appropriate to a 
district centre. Perth is a centre of a much higher order 
and Dundee could act as the supra-regional centre. 

18. It is interesting to note, however, that at present 
Perth appears to provide proportionately more, and 
Dundee less, of the regional services than their relative 
populations suggest. This point is made in Chapter 12 
(Sociological Background) and elaborated in Chapter XII 
of the British Association handbook Dundee and 
District ? 

19. Our analysis of other major existing features of the 
Region also showed that they could be conducive to 
further city-region development. The existing road net- 
work is capable of phased expansion, there is outstand- 
ing recreational potential that can be utilised further, 
while sites for a wide range of housing and industry can 
be identified. 

Problems of the Existing Pattern 

20. We outline the current problems of the Tayside 
economy at two levels: first, those of the Region as a 
whole; and secondly, those affecting particular parts of 
the Region. 3 

21. The problems of the regional economy concern its 
rates of growth of employment and incomes; outward 
migration and the growth of population; the vulnera- 
bility of a substantial part of its employment base; and 
its employment prospects over the next decade. 

22. Instead of growth, there has been contraction of 
employment in Tayside in the last two decades. Between 
1951 and 1967, the number in employment fell by 

1 See Table 5, Chapter 1 1 (Population). 

2. D.C.D. Pocock, ’Dundee and its Region' in Dundee and 
District, ed. S.J. Jones, British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Dundee, 1968. 

3 See Chapters 13 (on employment) and 14 (on manufacturing 
industry) 
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10.000 to a level of about 175,000. While there were 
marked increases in employment in the engineering and 
electrical goods industries and in professional and scien- 
tific services, these were more than offset by widespread 
reductions in other industries, the most important 
contractions taking place in textiles, agriculture and 
transport and communications. As a result, Tayside's 
share of Great Britain's employment fell from 8.6 per 

1.000 in 1951 to only 7.5 per 1,000 in 1967, employ- 
ment falling by 0.4% a year in Tayside in contrast to its 
increase of 0.6% a year in Great Britain as a whole. The 
reduction in employment was concentrated on jobs for 
men. 

23. Despite its successes about twenty years ago in 
attracting major new employers of labour, Tayside has 
not benefited from the arrival of any substantial new 
enterprises in recent years. 

24. The average level of incomes from employment in 
Tayside is low relative to the average for the Central Belt 
of Scotland, possibly about 7% lower. And in approxi- 
mate terms, the average level of personal incomes in 
Tayside lags behind that of the UK by about five years, 
and the lag has been tending to increase. 

25. Contracting employment and the slow growth of 
income are conducive to unemployment and net migra- 
tion. Yet unemployment on Tayside, at 2.5%, has been 
lower than the Scottish average of 3.4% in the period 
1960—67, and lower than the rates recorded by most 
sub-regions in the Development Areas. Again while net 
outward migration has been substantial, averaging 
2,500—3,000 persons a year from 1961 to 1968, it has 
been at a lower rate than in many parts of the Develop- 
ment Areas. Nevertheless migration has been large 
enough to offset the Region's natural increase and total 
population has remained more or less constant for many 
years. And, typically, more than 50% of the net loss in 
population was in the age groups 15—35 years, 
compared with only a quarter in the corresponding age 
groups of the 1961 Tayside population. 

26. The economy of Tayside is heavily dependent on 
industries in which employment has been contracting 
and is certain to fall farther in the future. In 1967, agri- 
culture and textiles (principally jute) provided 45% of 
Tayside's employment in the primary and manufacturing 
sectors compared with less than 20% for Scotland and 
10-15% for Great Britain. Over the period 1951—67, 
employment fell by more than 5,000 in agriculture and 
by about 9,000 in textiles. Employment in agriculture is 
subject to secular decline, and further reductions in jobs 
are expected. The jute manufacturing industry will 
encounter sharply increasing competition from substi- 
tutes and further reductions in its protection against 
imports: substantial reductions in employment are, 
therefore, to be expected in employment in textiles in 
the years ahead. 

27. In the light of these predicted contractions in 
employment in agriculture and textiles and given present 
trends and policies, total Tayside employment seems, at 
best, most likely to be at about the same level in 1981 as 
it was in 1967. Within manufacturing, increases in 



employment in certain sectors, predominantly in 
engineering and electrical goods, may rather more than 
offset the expected reductions in employment in textiles 
and other industries. We conclude that a more or less 
unchanged total demand for labour in 1981, as com- 
pared with 1967, would possibly be barely sufficient to 
keep unemployment and net migration down to the 
levels of the recent past. Moreover there would seem 
likely to be shortages of jobs for men which would 
worsen the general situation. 

28. In general, the major Tayside economic problem is 
its slow growth, the main indicators of which are falling 
employment, sluggish growth of incomes from employ- 
ment and relatively high net migration from key age 
groups. The Region has such a heavy weight of industries 
in which employment is contracting that its expanding 
sectors may contribute only just enough in the 1970s to 
offset job reductions elsewhere. Within this broad 
problem, a matter of particular concern is the forecast 
shortages of jobs for men. There is, however, a matter of 
even greater concern. We may have over-estimated the 
buoyancy of the electrical and engineering goods indus- 
tries. We may have under-estimated the effects and 
misplaced the timing of the major changes in the jute 
industry; and we emphasise that any forecasting in that 
sector is, at the present time, most tentative and 
uncertain. In addition, it is clear that those who will lose 
jobs in one sector are not all necessarily suitable, even if 
training is available, for employment in particular 
expanding industries. There is therefore a possibility, 
which we would not dismiss lightly, that there could be 
a situation in the course of the 1970s in which un- 
employment in Tayside was much heavier and enduring 
than it has been in recent years. To avoid this conjunc- 
ture, so far as can be foreseen, more than the simple 
continuation of existing policies could well be required. 

29. The problems vary in different parts of the Region. 
The reduction of employment in agriculture will affect 
the areas around Perth, Forfar, Cupar, Montrose and 
Blairgowrie. The vulnerability of the jute industry is 
directly important for many towns in the Region, but 
particularly for the Dundee area. Cupar will lose employ- 
ment when the sugar beet factory closes in 1972. Perth 
and Arbroath depend appreciably on employment 
associated with the defence services, and reductions in 
such jobs are to be expected. The foregoing does not 
exhaust the list; but its extension would involve publish- 
ing assessments of the potential weakness of individual 
firms. 

30. Some of the outer areas — notably the East Neuk 
and the Highland districts of Perthshire — depend 
heavily on tourism which provides only seasonal employ- 
ment. 

31. Our population studies have shown that in some 
areas, an example is Brechin, the population might 
decline in the long term, due to the existence of 
unfavourable age structures. These demographic diffi- 
culties are, however, associated with underlying employ- 
ment problems. 

32. The physical and social problems of the existing 
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pattern are centred in the main on the need to rejuve- 
nate or redevelop the worn-out buildings in the Region 
and to improve its social and cultural attractions, In 
Dundee, in particular, considerable redevelopment of the 
existing housing stock is necessary in addition to what 
has already been undertaken. 

Possible solutions 

33. In this section we consider possible solutions to 
the problems inherent in the remit proposals and in the 
present situation in Taysidei We start by discussing the 
possible forms the city region could take, then examine 
the most promising methods of bringing industry and 
people to Tayside, and conclude the section by consider- 
ing certain special influences operating in particular parts 
of the Region. 

34. Possible forms. It should be emphasised at the out- 
set that a preliminary physical analysis, on the first 
sieving technique described in Chapter 3, made it clear 
that the Region could easily absorb the proposed popu- 
lation increase. This left us with a variety of possible 
distributions of population within Tayside. It seemed 
appropriate therefore, to consider some provisional 
distributions of population, which broadly satisfied 
certain general criteria, and then allow these distri- 
butions to be modified as necessary by the more 
elaborate sieving described in Chapter 3 and the detailed 
analyses contained in Parts II and III. 

35. There is a tendency when planning for a future 
increase in population to look only at the locations and 
conditions for the new population. We have tried to 
concern ourselves with the total situation at any one 
time, for even with 300,000 increase by the end of the 
century the indigenous population projected from 1966 
will outnumber the new. Indeed even the term 'new' is 
somewhat misleading for of the 300,000 increase in 
population perhaps a proportion approaching a third 
would be born in the Region. 

36. The meaning that we gave to the concept and our 
appraisal of the existing pattern made it possible to see 
that a form of city region already exists in Tayside. The 
basic question with which we were faced was therefore 
whether the future pattern could be based on, and could 
evolve from, the present situation; or whether over a 
period of time the present pattern could be progressively 
modified and an entirely fresh system and arrangement 
of activities could be contemplated. Our deliberations on 
this were particularly influenced by four considera- 
tions:— 

(1) Early improvement in the existing situation 
in terms of redeveloping the existing urban 
fabric and arresting the symptoms of decline 
is required. 

(2) Whatever the form chosen it should be as 
viable as possible in all aspects of city region 
life at any stage in its evolution. 

(3) The pattern must be responsive to changes, 
many of which are unknown or difficult to 
predict at this stage, over at least the next 
thirty years. 

(4) Any solution must pay respect to the aspira- 
tions and attributes of the existing 
communities. 



37. In considering what pattern of development would 
best promote the growth of Tayside and lead to the 
most satisfactory living conditions, we observed initially 
that two extreme forms of city region could be 
envisaged. A relatively dispersed form could emerge 
from growth in the district and village catchment areas, 
while the larger towns and the city developed more 
slowly. The other extreme might involve a relatively con- 
centrated form in which, for example, all growth would 
be located around Dundee or on a spine running through 
Perth, Dundee and Arbroath. 

38. At each stage we have debated the various aspects 
of these extremes and variations on them in the know- 
ledge that a possible solution would emerge from some 
combination between them. In addition we have 
observed the way in which each possible form could 
emerge from the present situation, whether it could be 
satisfactory at some mid-point of development and 
finally whether it could cater for a total population of 
750,000 people or more in the Region. To some extent 
we have tried to seek an answer based on the fact that 
Tayside will be in competition with other areas in 
England and, more particularly, in Scotland and that 
therefore we should try to identify the conditions which 
will compete most favourably with other areas. Follow- 
ing this line of thought it appeared that if Tayside could 
become a dispersed city region it could offer a standard 
and a way of life which it could well be difficult to 
achieve elsewhere. There was evidence 1 to show that a 
considerable proportion of those coming into the Region 
in future could be returning to Scotland. All immigrants, 
but those returning in particular, could be seeking what 
they feel the Region has to offer in distinction from 
other areas. A wide range of urban choice in a rural 
setting could provide the distinction. 

39. This range of choice could develop from the 
present situtation. The Region is particularly rich in 
small and large burghs. Great diversity of life and living 
conditions is evident in these communities and there is a 
substantial amount of under-used capacity not only in 
halls and public buildings but in many other facilities, it 
is possible to envisage each one of these communities 
developing in itself, thus contributing to rapid growth 
for the whole Region and providing considerable diver- 
sity and choice of living conditions. 

40. Another way in which a dispersed form could 
develop might be a rapid growth of new communities 
away from existing settlements. The phased develop- 
ment of a series of new towns would have the advantage 
of locating building and promotional effort to form an 
entirely new environment in one place at a time. While 
this particular alternative would have all the well-known 
advantages of new town development it did not appear a 
particularly appropriate solution in relation to the wide 
range of existing communities and centres of activity. 

41. The particular features of a form of development 
involving, in the extreme, a concentration of growth are 
perhaps more obvious. The possibility of a city growing 
in size to half a million people could be attractive not 
only to industrialists and commercial interests but to 
1 See Chapter 12 (Sociological Background). 
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many who wish to live within easy reach of the city 
lights. Such concentration, with rapid growth, would 
however be difficult to achieve without bringing about 
the congestion and the restricted living conditions, apart 
from other disadvantages, which our terms of reference 
asked us to avoid. 

42. From the appraisal of the forms the city region 
could take, of which the foregoing is a summary of some 
of the major possibilities, we concluded that it would be 
more economical of resources to locate development 
initially in the most promising and dominant central area 
of the Region, and that this concentration of effort 
would have most chance of achieving the rate, or rates, 
of growth required. Beyond this we judged that growth 
would tend to spread to selected communities in the rest 
of the Region in the longer term. The faster-growing 
areas of the Region at present are in the strip from 
Arbroath to Perth and along the south bank of the Tay, 
and it is in these areas that we believe that effort should 
be concentrated initially. It is expected that in the 
medium to long term the expansion of Dundee north of 
the Tay would encourage expansion of the central 
Strathmore towns and Arbroath and Montrose, and that 
the growth of Perth would stimulate growth in the 
western end of Strathmore. 

43. Starting with the general conclusion that develop- 
ment should be concentrated initially in the central area 
of the Region, our examination of possible city region 
forms was based, in large part, on the definition of a city 
region as a complex system of activity catchment and 
market areas (paragraph 8 above). We note also that the 
development and effective functioning of a city region 
can be aided by the establishment of a hierarchy of 
centres. Our consideration here relies on assumptions 
concerning the mode of travel and the maximum accept- 
able journey times for different activities, coupled with 
information about the sizes of population necessary to 
support or justify the provision of certain services. These 
assumptions and information produce a hierarchical 
pattern of distribution of population. 2 Thus a popu- 
lation group of 5,000 people was taken to be the size, 
within fairly broad limits, that justified the provision of 
a two-stream primary school. Again a group of 5,000 
was taken to be about the minimum necessary to 
support a local shopping centre. It followed that we 
should attempt to provide housing so that about 5,000 
people are within easy reach of these two facilities. 
Similarly, and of much more significance for the distri- 
bution of population, criteria of acceptable travel times 
and market areas suggest that a population of about 
15,000-20,000 people should have ready access to a 
secondary school and a district shopping centre. Moving 
up the ladder to services requiring larger populations to 
support them, people are generally willing to accept 
greater journey times, but some concentration of popu- 
lation around where they may be provided encourages 
such services to develop. Thus the services corresponding 
to a viable regional centre require a catchment of some 
100,000 persons, of whom a substantial proportion 
should live in or near to the centre itself. 

44. Labour markets are a most important part of the 
complex of catchment and market areas in the city 
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region and must be one of the principal considerations in 
developing a suitable city region form. The Region 
exhibits, at the present time, a number of sub-regional 
labour markets, each with its own balance between 
employment and the supply of labour coming forward 
to match that employment, and some with net inflows 
of commuters and others with net outflows. For the 
future development of the Region's labour markets we 
assumed journey-to-work times that would be the 
maximum acceptable for most of the community; we 
knew the possible areas for new employment in manu- 
facturing industry and we assumed that most potential 
employers, coming to new sites and industrial estates, 
would prefer to have access to larger rather than to 
smaller labour markets. Perhaps these, and other con- 
siderations of lesser importance, gave us more guidance 
about what not to do than what to do because there are 
many variables and unknowns and many choices of 
suitable areas for industrial development. However, the 
different possible patterns and timings of development 
were examined with these considerations in mind, and 
our proposed city region form was developed in this 
light. 

45. The inter-relation between the regional level of 
demand, especially consumption expenditure, and the 
growth of the industry and services of the Region, was a 
further factor influencing our proposals. It was, perhaps, 
of more importance for the phasing of development than 
for its pattern. The rate of growth within a region will 
tend to be greater the higher the regional employment 
multiplier. Given that growth is required, advantage may 
be gained by creating circumstances in which a higher 
rather than a lower proportion of a region's own income 
is spent within the region (provided, of course, that the 
growth benefits exceed any detriments incurred by 
creating the appropriate set of circumstances rather than 
some other set). On this basis we sought to find loca- 
tions for new and displaced population where it would 
tend to look mainly within Tayside for shopping, enter- 
tainment, etc. Similarly, while industry within Tayside 
must always remain heavily dependent on outside 
suppliers for inputs of materials and goods, there are 
possibilities of reducing leakages of business and indus- 
trial expenditure from the Region (see Chapter 14). 

46. Attracting industry and population. It is of funda- 
mental importance that jobs, of appropriate numbers 
and types, should be available if Tayside's population is 
to increase. Thus, for a population increase of 300,000, 
we estimate that the required increase in the number of 
manufacturing jobs in the Region will be about 56,000. 
In examining how to attract the necessary component of 
new industry, we looked at the conclusions reached by 
other bodies, and we also surveyed, formally and 
informally, the experiences and attitudes of firms at 
present engaged in manufacturing in Tayside. 



1 See Chapter 1 1 (Population). 

2 See especially Chapters 16 (on shopping) and 19 (on edu- 
cation) and the Appendix to this Chapter. 

3 See Chapter 14 (on manufacturing industry). 
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47. We have noted the general agreement of recent 
British and OECD studies^ on certain conclusions: 

(a) a region cannot expect to attract industry 
without adequate publicity of its attractions; 

(b) substantial and guaranteed financial help 
from government is necessary to encourage indus- 
tries to move to areas away from their normal 
manufacturing centres; 

(c) the evidence suggests that a concentrated 
pattern of development is more attractive to most 
industrialists than a relatively dispersed pattern, 
though at the same time a high amenity environ- 
ment is some attraction; and 

(d) good communications are a pre-requisite of 
industrial development. 

48. We found a fair measure of agreement with these 
conclusions among the firms in our survey. These firms 
named the following as the principal advantages of the 
Tayside Region: good labour relations (mentioned by 
90% of the respondent firms); the pleasant environment 
(86%); Development Area status (67%); good road 
communications (45%); and good local authority co- 
operation (45%). The disadvantages of a Tayside 
location were stated to include its physical remoteness 
from other industries and from markets (71%), shortages 
of particular kinds of labour (59%) and its inadequate 
communications, especially air transport (49%). 

49. The survey firms considered that by far the most 
important factor in choosing a factory site was the size 
of the available labour force. As far as locations within 
Tayside were concerned, most firms expressed a 
preference for the area in which they were established 
but, on a general basis, the Dundee area was held to be 
most attractive, with Perth, Arbroath and Forfar 
mentioned as other good possibilities. 

50. Also vital to the success of any development plan 
for Tayside is whether the Region will attract, apart 
from employment, both management and labour. Again 
we sought to supplement our information by a special 
survey. From the survey and other evidence, both 
discussed in Chapter 12 (Sociological Background), we 
found that although the quality of environment is not at 
present a prime consideration in the mobility of labour, 
it is in certain age groups - particularly young married 
couples - and can be expected to be increasingly impor- 
tant in the future. It seems clear that the availability of 
different types of environment that Tayside could offer 
could be one of its potential attractions, and an argu- 
ment therefore for development at a diversity of centres. 

51. The quantity and quality of Tayside housing is 
clearly relevant to the attraction of people (and firms). 
The general aim is to provide housing in good areas with 
ready access to the industrial areas; in addition, a major 
task, at least in the next 10 years, is the redevelopment 
of substandard housing and other buildings in the 
Region. The full programme for replacement and new 
separate households, over the next 30 years, will amount 
to about 64,000 dwellings. The future development 
pattern will also have to take full account of these needs. 

52. There is probably no other region with industrial 



potential which can provide finer recreational facilities. ^ 
Provided the opportunities demonstrated in our Report 
can be grasped, Tayside could be one of the few popu- 
lous regions in Britain in which the provision of 
recreation can keep pace with future demand. This asset 
could be invaluable not only for persuading potential 
emigrants to stay in the area but also for encouraging 
inward migration. 

53. The location and quality of shopping and service 
centres will be a major determinant of the character and 
standard of life in the Region. As has been foreshadowed 
in our discussion of the hierarchy of a city region, in 
paragraphs 43 and 44 above, our proposals involve build- 
ing up the catchment areas for certain centres, so as to 
justify and stimulate improvement in the facilities that 
they offer. Thus, our proposed distribution of popula- 
tion, from the point of view of the shopping and service 
hierarchy, would be one which would give Dundee 
sufficient population in its catchment area to encourage 
and support its development as a supra-regional centre; 
and would give sufficient additional population to the 
Perth catchment area to confirm Perth as a regional 
centre but at a rate that should not impede the proposed 
development of Dundee. In addition to these principal 
centres, we envisage the confirmation and encourage- 
ment of a substantial number of good district centres. 

54. The provision of an adequate communications 
system will be essential to the future city region. We 
have analysed the road system required by the proposed 
regional pattern (and also the requirements of certain 
other patterns) and found that the existing network 
could be improved and extended to cater for the traffic 
generated. Tayside is served by four main railway lines 
carrying both passengers and freight and by three minor 
lines carrying freight only. The four main lines have been 
designated by British Railways for long-term retention 
and development. We analyse the rail requirements of a 
city region in paragraphs 17-20 of Chapter 23 (Tran- 
sport) and indicate our views on the future requirements 
of the proposed city region. 

55. It is evident from the general arguments in this 
section so far, that we believe that the solution to our 
problems lies in the judicious combination of a policy of 
concentration with a certain amount of dispersal to give 
an adequate range of choices. The danger of traffic con- 
gestion, other than of a minor and temporary nature, 
can be avoided on the Tayside regional road system. 
Moreover our expectation of a wider dispersal of popu- 
lation as the city region evolves, as well as reducing the 
possibilities of traffic congestion, encourages us to think 
that the dangers and detriments of congestion in a wider 
sense and restricted living conditions are unlikely to 
present themselves. 

1. Especially: The (Hunt) Report on the Intermediate Areas 

HMSO, Cmnd .3998, 1969. 

G. McCrone, Regional Policy in Britain, Allen 

and Unwin, 1969. 

L. Klaassen, Area Economic and Social Develop- 
ment, OECD, 1965. 

L. Klaassen, Methods of Selecting Industries for 

Depressed Areas, OECD, 1967. 

2. This point is elaborated in Chapter 10. 
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56. Some special considerations. There are some 
special influences and constraints operating in certain 
areas of Tayside in addition to those that have been 
indicated elsewhere. We have taken account of the 
following factors in examining different schemes of 
distributing population. 

(a) Both Dundee and St Andrews have univer- 
sities with considerable growth potential. Dundee 
University may grow to three or more times its 
present size, and St Andrews should at least double 
in size. Besides generating employment directly and 
indirectly, the universities will provide graduates 
for recruitment by local industry, a feature that 
may have some attractions for potential immigrant 
firms. We expect, also, that the existing links 
between the two Universities and local industry, 
especially in the sciences and engineering, will be 
strengthened; and we regard this probability as a 
favourable growth factor of importance. 

(b) The growth of the University of St Andrews, 
and the direct and indirect increase in employment 
resulting from this, should go far to offer the town 
a potential population of about 20,000, the upper 
limit deemed desirable by its local authority repre- 
sentatives. We have taken the view, therefore, that 
any growth that we might envisage for St Andrews 
and its immediate area would be created as the 
University expanded. 

(c) We considered that there should be no major 
development south of the Tay until after 1981. A 
first reason for this was that early major develop- 
ment south of the Tay would, almost certainly, 
have been at the expense of development north of 
the river in areas which must be seen to be prosper- 
ing, or to be going to prosper, if the whole area is 
to realise its potential in a reasonable period of 
time. A second principal reason was not to run the 
risk of impeding the growth of Glenrothes to its 
planned size of about 70,000 which may be 
expected to be achieved by about the middle of 
the 1 980s. 

57. Our many discussions with representatives of the 
various local authorities, and with representatives of 
other organisations and individuals, have given us a 
picture of the aspirations of the existing communities, 
and of their attitudes towards growth. We have given full 
consideration to the views expressed, and have tried to 
frame proposals that respect the wishes expressed to us. 

58. We have not, as we indicated in our many local 
meetings, tailored our suggestions to match existing 
administrative boundaries, partly because these boun- 
daries are likely to change, but predominantly because 
we are in no doubt that development should be planned 
and implemented in terms of Tayside as a whole. In a 
similar way, we reinterpreted the green belt concept in 
order to suggest planning policies which will contain 
urban sprawl, identify directions of growth and define 
essential open spaces. 

59. We considered carefully the case for, and the possi- 
bilities of, avoiding development on good agricultural 
land. We have taken the existence of high quality agri- 
cultural land as an important factor in the analysis, but 
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not as an absolute constraint. Wherever possible we have 
proposed development away from good agricultural 
land, but we have been guided overall by the belief that, 
where development is proposed to take place on good 
land, any loss to agriculture will be more than compen- 
sated by the gain to Tayside as a whole. 

A Provisional Distribution of Population 

60. Our general appraisal of the Region and of the 
ways in which our terms of reference could be fulfilled 
brought us to a view of a provisional long-term distri- 
bution of population which broadly satisfied certain 
general criteria and portrayed a certain form of city 
region. In addition, we reached certain preliminary views 
about the phasing of growth. 

61. Phasing. At this stage of our work, we thought that 
effort in the short term should be concentrated on the 
central core of the Region. This is the area in which the 
most urgent problems are to be found; it is important to 
improve its attractions; and the well-being of the 
regional centre is vital to the development and prosper- 
ity of the Region and any proposed city region. Beyond 
the short term, we thought that care might be necessary 
to prevent the growth of the centre, once successfully 
started, from proceeding to a stage at which virtually all 
important economic activity was highly concentrated 
and the rest of the Region, apart from its agriculture, 
consisted mainly of dormitory and tourist towns. We 
envisage, therefore, some realignment of effort to 
encourage a more dispersed pattern of development as 
population increases. We recognised, of course, that not 
all the immediate problems lay within the centre of the 
Region. 

62. We thought it necessary to try to ensure that, start- 
ing with the present situation, a workable and enjoyable 
region or city region would emerge at each stage of 
growth. Thus progress in the early stages had to be 
consistent with whatever is necessary to repair the weak- 
nesses in some parts of the existing structure. Again, we 
were disposed to reject any scheme that depended for its 
success and justification on substantial increases in popu- 
lation being achieved by specific dates. These considera- 
tions, and others already mentioned in this chapter, 
pointed towards a solution and a form that emerged 
from and built on the existing regional pattern. 

63. Our preliminary views on phasing in relation to 
certain areas were as follows. 

(a) Some growth in the Dundee and Perth areas 
should come early in the development. 

(b) There might have to be some early effort at 
Arbroath to counteract a reduction in employment 
from the closure of HMS Condor. 

(c) There should be a little growth early in the 
Forfar area to guard against possible reductions in 
manufacturing employment. 

(dj Some early support for the Montrose-Brechin 
area might be justified given the Brechin situation. 
(ej The pace of growth for St Andrews could be 
set by the expansion of the University and any 
developments in the tourist industry. 

(f) Any development on the south bank of the 
Tay, other than residential development, should be 
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delayed until after 1981. 

(g) Development in the Blairgowrie area should 
come relatively late, and after the growth of Perth 
was well established. 

64. Long-term distribution of population. Our pro- 
visional long-term distribution of population, at this 
stage, is given in Table 2.1. The increase in population is 
taken to be 300,000 by the year 2001, this upper figure 
being used for the reasons given in paragraph 9 above. 
Estimates are also given of the associated increases in 
manufacturing jobs that might be required. These were 
rough estimates derived mainly by applying simple ratios 
to the population increases. 

65. The provisional distribution for 2001 put about 
two thirds of the increase in population into the Dundee 
and Perth areas, a share slightly in excess of what they 
have at present. This was largely because it was thought 
that these would be the areas most likely to attract 
incoming manufacturers, and that it would be necessary 
to exploit their pull fairly fully in order to create 
conditions for growth in the other listed areas (with the 
exception of St Andrews). The attraction of concen- 
trated development for most industrialists has already 
been noted. In the case of Dundee a substantial increase 
in its population, and the population of its immediate 
area, would be needed to ensure that it would provide 
the services appropriate to what we have described as a 
supra-regional centre. It should, perhaps, be emphasised 
that the increment was to go into the Dundee area, and 
not just into the City of Dundee. For example, signifi- 
cant proportions of the 360,000 people in the Dundee 
area were to be accommodated south of ihe.Tay, and in 
the Carnoustie area. 

66. In this provisional distribution, increments of 
population of 20,000—25,000 were proposed for the 



Arbroath, Forfar, Montrose and Blairgowrie areas. It was 
envisaged that growth in these areas would be likely to 
be slow until development in the Dundee and Perth areas 
was very well established. We envisaged these smaller 
areas expanding sufficiently to support strong district 
shopping centres and to provide reasonable supplies of 
labour so that, by and large, there would be created a 
number of sub-regional labour markets in each of which 
there could be a significant component of manufacturing 
employment. 

67. The provisional pattern was seen as one that could 
evolve from the existing situation and its problems. It 
was thought jthat the creation of this particular distri- 
bution of strong district centres and sub-regional labour 
markets might be less expensive in its demands for road 
space than some- other possible patterns. And it had the 
further merit of appearing to be in broad agreement with 
the views of many of those whom we had consulted and 
not too far out of line with the views of most of the 
others. 

Reappraisal 

68. We appreciated, when we drew it up, that this was 
unlikely to be the distribution that we would finally 
propose. The exploration of its defects and weaknesses, 
and the net advantages of other possible distributions, 
was the task that began when our first appraisal ended. 

69. The provisional distribution of Table 2.1 was 
modified as necessary in the light of the constraints and 
standards discussed in Chapter 3, and the detailed 
analyses described in Parts II and III of this Report. The 
resultant long-term proposal^ are presented and 
explained in Chapter 4, and our proposals for the first 
phase of development, from 1971 to 1981, are given in 
Chapter 5. 



TABLE 2.1 Provisional Distribution of Additional Population, 2001 1 



Place 


Existing 

population 


Provisional 
increment of 
population 


Total 

population 

2001 


Additional 
manufacturing jobs 
associated with 










increment 


Dundee area 


215,000 


145,000 


360,000 


28,000 


Perth area 


59,000 


50,000 


109,000 


9,000 


Arbroath area 


25,000 


20,000 


45,000 


4,000 


Forfar-Kirriemuir 


20,000 


25,000 


45,000 


5,000 


St Andrews 


10.000 


10,000 


20,000 


_ 


Montrose-B rech in 


25,000 


20,000 


45,000 


4,000 


Blairgowrie-Alyth- 
Coupar Angus 


17,000 


20,000 


37,000 


4,000 


Other areas 
(unallocated) 


79,000 


10,000 


89,000 


2,000 


Totals 


450,000 


300,000 


750,000 


56,000 



1 This provisional distribution is Option 1 in Chapter 4 (Long Term Development Potential). 
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Appendix to Chapter 2 



OBJECTIVES, ASSUMPTIONS, AND LOCATIONAL CRITERIA 



A1. This Appendix summarises the main objectives, 
assumptions and criteria used in the Study. Many of 
them are simple and obvious, but we make no apology 
for this. Their presentation in this form will assist 
current examination of our proposals and their future 
review, especially if any of them change over time in a 
way that would affect what we have proposed. 

A2. The summarised list is not comprehensive. We have 
included only items that warrant special mention. These 
assumptions and criteria, and others, are discussed as 
necessary in the relevant chapters of Part II of this 
Report. 



Objectives and Basic Assumptions 
A3. The supreme objective is the preparation of a 
programme for the development of a modern city 
region. We listed, in paragraph 4 of Chapter 2, five 
important subsidiary objectives. These objectives defined 
what we thought to be some of the main things that 
people would want in various sectors: housing; employ- 
ment; commercial, social, cultural and recreation 
activities; communications; and the exploitation and 
conservation of natural resources. In what follows, we 
state our basic assumptions under each of these heads: 
the assumptions relate to the requirements of consumers 
or users, and to likely future trends in these require- 
ments. 

(1) Housing Assumptions 
We have assumed that 

(a) people will require dwellings in a broad variety 
of size, form, cost, and mode of tenure; 

(b) separate households will increasingly require 
separate dwellings; 

(c) people will look increasingly for greater 
amenity in housing in the form of 

(i) bigger houses and 

(ii) reduced housing densities; and 

(d) most people displaced from redeveloped areas 
will want a new house relatively near to their old 
one. 

(2) Employment Assumptions 
We have assumed that 

(a) people will look for jobs in the primary, manu- 
facturing, construction and service sectors; 

(b) people will want a wide range of employment 
opportunities, providing for the use of different 
abilities, skills and training in the four sectors in (a); 
(cj people will generally try to live within easy 
reach of their place of work; 

fdj industrialists .will seek flat sites, with good 
accessibility and services; 

(e) most industrialists will seek sites accessible to a 
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large potential labour force; 

(f) there will be some growth in female activity 
rates in the age groups 25—49; 

(g) the share of employment in the services sector 
(excluding construction) would increase over time; 
and 

(h) provision has to be made for replacing old 
industrial and commercial buildings. 

(3) Assumptions concerning Commercial, Social, etc.. 
Activities 

We have assumed that 

(a) increases in leisure time, incomes and mobility 
will stimulate demand for new facilities and the 
expansion of existing ones; 
f b ) a rising proportion of the population will look 
for advanced and part-time education; 

(c) primary schools will continue to take the 
present age groups; 

(d) secondary schools will be reorganised along co- 
educational and comprehensive lines; 

( e ) children will go to the nearest appropriate 
school to their homes, with certain stated excep- 
tions; 

(f) there will be increasing community use of 
school premises; 

(g) associated with increases in leisure time and 
incomes, there will be a rapid increase in day and 
half-day car journeys, and in the demand for the 
facilities associated with such journeys; and 

(h) people will want to have access, by foot, to 
certain types of shop and services. 

(4) Communications Assumptions 
We have assumed that 

(a) movement will continue to be based on present 
forms of transport; 

(b) people will want easy interchange between car, 
bus, rail, and air transport; 

(c) car ownership and usage will increase broadly in 
line with national trends; 

(d) a significant proportion of the population will 
continue to depend on public transport; 

(e) there will be general increases in speed of travel 
and length and frequency of journeys; and 

ffj while people will be willing to travel farther and 
more frequently for recreational purposes, they 
would not wish to have appreciably greater travel- 
ling times than at present for journeys to work, to 
shop, and to most social facilities. 

(5) Natural Resources Assumptions 

We have assumed that 

fa) there will continue to be a premium on first- 
class agricultural land; 

(b) consumption of water will continue to increase 
in line with national trends; 
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(c) sand and gravel will be extracted at increasing 
rates; 

(d) requirements concerning the discharge -of 
effluent into the sea and rivers will aim progressively 
at higher standards and be more effective in their 
achievement; and 

(e) there will be an increasing appreciation of 
natural amenity and of areas of ecological and 
historical interest. 

Locational Criteria 

A4. On the basis of the objectives and assumptions we 
sought to devise some simple rules {largely locational 
criteria) to assist us to find the means, within Tayside, 
that would allow the objectives to be realised, and the 
assumptions satisfied, to the 'best possible extent in the 
circumstances' (see paragraph 4, Chapter 2). Some 
principal criteria are listed below. Other standards, etc., 
are indicated in other chapters and, in particular, in 
Chapter 3, 'Constraints and Standards'. 

(1) Sites for housing areas should generally be 
under 500 feet above sea level, and on slopes 
between 1 in 10 and 1 in 40 gradients on north- 
facing areas and up to 1 in 5 on south-facing areas. 

(2) New housing areas should lie outside the noise 
zones around existing or potential airfields. 

(3) New urban areas and dispersed rural develop- 
ment should be placed so as to make the minimum 
intrusion into the rural landscape. 

(4) Principal industrial areas should be located 
within 30 minutes journey by public transport of at 
least 30,000 persons. 

(5) Urban communities should be within 30 
minutes journey by public transport of at least two 
substantial employment centres. 

(6) Provision for industrial land should be made, 
generously at a density of 25 workers per acre. 

(7) Provided other objectives can be met, and 
provided that it is suitable or can be made suitable, 
development should be located where it can best 
utilise the social capital and infrastructural services 
of existing towns and villages. 

(8) Employment in commercial and social services 
should be located in the various sizes of community 



in relation to size and the functions which can be 
appropriately located there. 

(9) Regional services should be concentrated in 
Dundee and Perth, and the former should be 
developed as the principal (supra-regional) centre 
for Tayside. 

(10) The basic urban area should be a community 
of about 5,000 persons living within a half-mile 
distance of daily shops, primary schools, doctor, 
district nurse, and a bus stop. 

(11) Clusters of urban areas should be developed 
so as to provide, with the existing towns and 
villages, minimum groupings of 15,000 persons 
within 15 minutes journey by public transport of 
a secondary school, district shopping centre and 
health centre or district hospital. 

(12) First-class agricultural land should be con- 
served so far as possible, but this must not be 
treated as an absolute constraint. 

A5. It will be realised of course that these locational 
criteria were only basic working rules; and that they had 
to be broken, in the process of reconciling objectives, in 
the course of our detailed work. 

Further Assumptions 

A6. Certain important assumptions, of a rather 
different nature from the foregoing, may usefully be 
identified here. 

(1) We assume broad continuation of existing 
government policies, eg with respect to development 
areas, agriculture, local authorities. 

(2) We assume that personal incomes will increase 
broadly in line with national trends although 
specific assumptions are made, and stated, as 
required. 

(3) Our assumptions regarding population, and 
migration in particular, are fully stated in Chapter 
11 (on population) and need not be repeated here. 

(4) Similarly our detailed housing assumptions 
concerning unfit houses, new separate households, 
vacancy rates and the increase in housing stock are 
given in Chapter 17 (Housing). 

(5) We have taken no account of possible effects on 
the UK, and on Tayside, of entry by the UK into 
the EEC. 
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3 Constraints and Standards 



1. Before describing in this chapter the process by 
which physical characteristics, constraints and standards 
were considered, it is appropriate to mention their 
relation to the general procedure used in evolving 
possible solutions. Three main strands to our work 
which were in operation concurrently may be distin- 
guished as follows: 

(i) The central strand was concerned with 
appraising the most appropriate city region 
form and long term development potential. 
This process consisted of the progressive 
selection from a range of alternatives in the 
light of joint deliberation based on the infor- 
mation gathered from the other two strands. 
Chapters 2 and 4 report on this work. 

(ii) In the second strand there were continuing 
analyses of various subjects dealing, in partic- 
ular, with social and economic aspects. The 
methods and surveys used in individual 
subjects are described in the chapters in Part 
1 1 of this Study. 

(Hi) The third strand dealt with the analysis of 
the land and its potential for different forms 
of development in relation to space and 
environmental standards. The process of 
analysis at the regional level is the subject of 
this chapter, while the methods used in the 
area studies are described in Part III. 

2. It was the constant interchange and iteration 
between the economic, physical and social investi- 
gations, that brought us to our main proposals and the 
regional form that we regard as most appropriate and 
which is described in Chapter 4. 

Physical Analysis 

3. The analysis of the physical characteristics of the 
Region was carried out in four stages, each successive 
stage going into greater detail: 

(a) Industrial Potential Survey An assessment over 
the whole Region (scale of 14" to 1 mile on a 10 
kilometre framework) of the opportunities for 
industrial development and of the principal physical 
constraints. 

(b) Physical Capability Survey An assessment in 
greater detail (scale 1" to 1 mile on a 1 kilometre 
framework) of the areas in the Region showing the 
greatest potential for future development. 

(c) Physical Factors An analysis in detail (1" to 1 
mile without framework) of the major groups of 
factors influencing population distribution. 

(d) Detailed Sieve Mapping An analysis of particu- 
lar locations (scale 2'A" to 1 mile) in order to 
suggest the most appropriate form for future 
development in these areas. 



Industrial Potential Survey 

4. We mention in paragraph 9 of Chapter 1 that, owing 
to the size and diverse character of the Region, surveys 
in equal depth could not be carried out over the whole 
area. Some means of narrowing down the area of search 
was therefore required, so that analyses in appropriate 
detail could be undertaken in significant places. Accor- 
dingly the first task of the physical analysis was to seek 
out those parts of the Region which had the greatest 
potential for development. To do this a simple but syste- 
matic method was adopted in order to assess and to 
classify the whole Region, in the first place, in terms of 
suitability for industrial development from the physical 
point of view. The criteria that might be employed by 
developers contemplating the building of factories were 
thought to provide the best and simplest indications of 
overall development appropriate to a broad-scale study 
of an area of over 3,000 square miles. The method 
chosen was an adaptation of conventional sieve analysis 
in which we attempted to assess the potential of the 
various parts of the Region objectively by the use of a 
simple scoring method. 

5. The exercise was carried out at a scale of 0.25 inch 
to 1 mile and the data were collected on a framework of 
10 kilometre squares (about 40 square miles) based on 
the National Grid. On this basis Tayside is divided into 
85 sections of equal area. Three broad physical criteria 
were adopted (climatic conditions, degree of slope, 
availability), three indicators of economic influence 
(employment, population, supporting services) and four 
communication factors (national road accessibility, 
regional road accessibility, railway freight services, rail- 
way passenger services). All these factors were given 
equal weighting in this first assessment. The possibilities 
of travel to work were allowed for by considering the 
nine squares centred on each individual square. 

6. The results of the survey, shown in a simplified 
form in Diagram 4, indicate a clear division between 
highland and lowland areas. The 'physical factors' 
produce a complicated pattern. This is due, in part, to 
urban development being considered as a restriction on 
land availability whereas in the second drawing, 
'economic factors', urban concentration is considered a 
favourable criterion. This second drawing also suggests 
two areas are particularly suitable for development, the 
first around Dundee, the second in mid-Fife (the latter 
reflecting the assumed spatial influence of Glenrothes, 
Kirkcaldy and Leven which are outside Tayside). The 
third drawing, 'communications', emphasises the weight- 
ing of the areas around Dundee and Perth and closest to 
Edinburgh and Glasgow and also the influence of the 
main road and rail links northwards to Inverness. The 
overall result obtained by combining all ten factors 
shows a concentric pattern radiating from the Dundee- 
Perth axis along the Tay estuary. In a more detailed map 
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prepared from this exercise the 'core' of the area is 
clearly defined as the part of Tayside which, on this 
basis, has the best prospects for major industrial develop- 
ment. 

Physical Capability Survey 

7. Having defined a 'core' in the Region in terms of 
industrial potential, we then proceeded to re-examine 
the Region in terms of potential for general develop- 
ment. This involved testing some hypothetical distri- 
butions and city region forms which would accommo- 
date the remit population increase of 300,000 people. 
Diagrams 5 and 6 show these initial test distributions 
based on a preliminary physical appraisal and on the 
following themes:— (1) concentration around Dundee; 
(2) linear development; (3) circuit linear form; (4) 
proportional increase of existing settlements; (5) 
dispersed villages; (6) new towns. This investigation 
initiated consideration of the possible forms the city 
region could take as discussed in the previous chapter, 
and also confirmed that the significant areas of search 
for development purposes lay, in the main, in the core of 
the Region. 

8. Following this the physical capability survey was 
conducted in two successive stages. The first stage was to 
examine the physical characteristics of the 'core' of the 
Region in greater detail in order to answer the following 
four basic questions: 

1. Where would be the most pleasant places to 
live? 

2. What areas enjoy most accessibility? 

3. Which are the best areas for agriculture? 

4. Where would be the best places for industry? 

The method used was similar to that for the previous 
exercise, but in this case information was collected on a 
framework of 1 kilometre squares as defined by the 
National Grid, and at the larger scale of 1 inch to 1 mile. 

9. The squares providing the most attractive areas for 
housing were selected on the basis of altitude, slopes, 
orientation, foundation conditions, landscape and degree 
of exposure. The most accessible areas were considered 
to be those adjoining existing major towns, beside main 
roads, close to operating railway passenger stations and 
close to the Perth and Dundee bridgeheads. The areas 
revealed using these criteria were also found to contain 
sufficient large flat sites with good foundation possi- 
bilities to make it unnecessary to carry out a separate 
search for industrial land. Finally the Department of 
Agriculture's classification of 'A' land was used to 
indicate the value of land for use in farming. 

10. This exercise suggested that large areas were 
accessible and suitable for residential and industrial 
development. There were also extensive areas of good 
farmland, concentrated, first, along the north bank of 
the Firth extending from Perth, through the Carse of 
Gowrie to Dundee and Arbroath and along the coast as 
far as Montrose; secondly in Strathmore; and thirdly in 
the Howe of Fife. The areas of good farming land were, 
however, often found to coincide with the areas which 
were most accessible and most suitable for development, 
particularly along the estuary and coastal strip and 
around the major towns. The places where no conflict 



arose tended to be at a distance from existing settle- 
ments. 

Physical Factors 

11. The work of analysing capability was not, in itself, 
sufficient to resolve conflicts between possible land uses. 
Thus the second stage of the physical capability survey 
was to provide more precise basic information as a basis 
for decisions about alternative uses. Grid square analysis 
had been found to be a simple and appropriate method 
for the broad-scale analysis of large areas. The next stage 
was carried out at the same scale but independent of the 
grid and consisted of mapping in more detail the three 
major groups of factors influencing population distri- 
bution. These factors were, first, physical, showing land 
at gradients steeper than 1 in 5 or flatter than 1 in 40, 
over 500 feet, liable to flooding or with poor drainage; 
secondly, concerning their value for primary uses, 
showing sand and gravel deposits, existing quarries, brick 
and clay works, sand and gravel pits, existing woodland 
both in Forestry Commission and other ownership; 
thirdly, other factors, such as areas of ecological interest, 
airports and potential airport noise zones. 

12. This second 1 inch scale appraisal of the 'core' 
showed, like the first, the plentiful supply of land poten- 
tially suitable for industrial and residential development. 
However, the core of the Region was shown to contain, 
in addition to its advantages for development, the areas 
of highest agricultural value and most attractive rural 
landscape. Both agriculture and landscape factors were 
considered as potential constraints to development. For 
the former, at the appropriate scale, the present produc- 
tivity of farmland (Department of Agriculture classifi- 
cation and Land Utilisation Survey) and its potential 
(Macaulay Institute classification of Land Use Capa- 
bility) were examined. The approach to the analysis of 
landscape factors and the effects of possible develop- 
ment is a more subjective matter which is discussed in 
the following paragraphs. 

13. Within Tayside the lowland agricultural landscape 
is of a higher quality than almost anywhere else in 
Britain. However its appearance is, with some reser- 
vations, the ephemeral result of short-term manage- 
ment decisions together with the overall state of 
agriculture, the market for timber, and a multitude of. 
other factors each of which is affected by more powerful 
influences than the preservation of landscape quality. It 
would not be quite true to say that this landscape 
quality is synonymous with good husbandry and high 
productivity, but the obverse certainly holds, namely, 
that the quality increases the farther the landscape is 
removed from a state of dereliction. 

14. These observations concerning the links between 
the appearance and management of the agricultural land- 
scape formed the background to the analysis of those 
landscape factors which should be regarded as 
constraints to development. In addition maps were 
drawn which identified areas where building develop- 
ment would least intrude into significant landscape 
views. These showed two types of ground which could 
contain development in this way. The first was in 
association with existing settlements where expansion up 
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TABLE 3.1 Land Use in New Towns in Great Britain 



Housing 

Acres/000 pop. 26.9 

% of urban area 48.9 



Open 

Industry Space Education 

5.3 11.0 4.6 

9.6 19.9 8.4 



Other Uses 
7.2 
13.2 



Total 

Urban Area 
55.0 
100.0 



to the limits set by the containing topography could 
occur unobtrusively. The second was in large areas of 
dead ground relatively invisible from main roads and 
customary viewpoints. 

15. The possibilities and constraints revealed by these 
maps were used in the sieve analysis and were kept in 
mind in the detailed' consideration of development alter- 
natives. 

Detailed Sieve Mapping 

16. The final stage of the physical analysis work was 
carried out at a scale of 272'' to 1 mile. The purpose was 
to test in more detail the tentative locations which had 
been evolved from the physical and economic analysis. 
The assessment started with the areas suggested by the 
broad population distributions which tended to be 
immediately round the existing towns, and thereafter 
was extended to cover the whole of the core part of the 
Region. The methods and criteria used, together with a 
sample analysis diagram, are given in the introduction to 
Part III of this report. The conclusions reached are 
described in detail in the relevant sections on each 
community in Part III. 

Land Use Standards 

17. Rising standards in living and working conditions 
together with an increase in leisure activities are postu- 
lated through the plan period. It is relevant to this 
chapter to show how these assumed changes were trans- 
lated into standards in order to provide the land demand 
figures for the physical assessments. 

18. The changes are likely to give rise to demands for 
better environment, lower densities and improved 
facilities, all of which mean more urban land per head of 
population. The best illustration of this process is seen in 
the new towns although even there it is current needs 
which are being met rather than the possible demands of 
the 1980s and 1990s. 

19. The typical land use structure of new towns is 
shown by Table 3.1 from Dr. R.H. Best's study 
Land for New Towns (1964). 

20. Before these figures could be applied to the situa- 
tion in Tayside the special needs of the Region in regard 
to housing and industry were considered. In the Scottish 
new towns the ratio of land used for housing per 1 ,000 
persons is considerably lower than in England and 
Wales — 16.6 acres as against 29.0 acres. This reduced 
the average figure for housing in the above table to 26.9 
acres per 1,000 population. On the assumption that 

TABLE 3.2 Land Use Standards for Tayside 





Housing 


Industry 


Acres/000 persons 


29.0 


7.5 


% of urban area 


48.4 


12.5 



development in Tayside must offer the same standards 
as competing parts of England, the allocation of land for 
housing has been set at 29.0 acres per 1,000 persons. 

21. On the other hand industrial acreages have been 
higher in the Scottish new towns, at 6.1 acres per 1,000 
persons, than in England and Wales where the figure is 
only 5.1 acres. Since growth in the Tayside Region will 
be largely dependent on the attraction of industry it will 
be necessary to reserve ample land for industrial develop- 
ment. The additional work force in manufacturing 
industry likely to be associated with a projected popu- 
lation increase of 300,000 was calculated (see Chapter 
13). On the basis of an average density of 25 workers per 
acre the total land needs for new industry were 
estimated at about 2,300 acres, equivalent to 7.5 acres 
per 1,000 population. Although this figure is not quite 
as high as that used in Livingston, the fourth Scottish 
new town, it has been taken as a reasonable standard 
for the provision of industrial land on a broad regional 
basis. 

22. The other major land uses, Open Space and Edu- 
cation, were also revised slightly to bring them into line 
with English and Welsh standards. The adjusted 
standards which we have used in the Study are shown in 
Table 3.2. 

23. In addition to the urban space needs outlined 
above further provision may be required for such uses as 
market gardening, extractive industries, etc. These have 
to be borne in mind but it is difficult to make estimates 
on a per capita basis. We have adopted, therefore, a 
working figure of 60 acres of urban land per 1,000 
persons in assessing the future urban land use needs in 
Tayside. The demands implied by the upper target popu- 
lation figure of +300,000 amount, therefore, to some 
18,000 acres (72 sq.km.) or 28 square miles. In more 
graphic terms this could mean a strip of new develop- 
ment one mile wide from Perth to Arbroath, omitting 
the existing Dundee built-up area. 

24. For design purposes during the early stages of our 
Study a basic unit of 1 sq.km, was used. This unit would 
provide for the needs of over 4,000 people although 
clearly the various land uses, particularly industry, 
would tend to be concentrated at particular locations in 
the area and not evenly distributed throughout each 
sq.km. In the later and more detailed stages of design 
and appraisal it was necessary to consider the main land 
uses separately. For housing it also became necessary to 
convert the net density figure in Table 3.2 to a 



Open Total 

Space Education Other Uses Urban Area 
11.1 4.9 7.4 59.9 

18.5 8.1 12.3 100.0 
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gross density figure so that the area of land allocated 
could be checked more readily. It was decided that a 
gross density of 25 persons per acre was a suitable figure 
for calculating the population capacity of individual 
areas. 

25. This chapter has described the procedures used in 
the analysis of physical constraints and required space 
standards. As described at the beginning of the chapter, 



this work formed one of the strands of investigation, 
while another concerned the subject analyses, eg popu- 
lation, employment, recreation, roads, etc., which are 
reported in detail in Part II. Together they allowed the 
central theme of the evolution of proposals to proceed 
from the evaluation and appraisal described in Chapter 
2, to the identification of those areas with develop- 
ment potential in the long term which are described in 
the next chapter. 
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4 Long-term Development Potential 



1. Chapter 2 ended by setting out a possible distri- 
bution of population resulting from the appraisal and 
noted that this could be modified by the constraints and 
standards summarised in Chapter 3. 

2. In this chapter we take the analysis farther and 
having summarised the major considerations concerning 
regional form, we show how the possible population 
distribution has been modified to give a preferred distri- 
bution. Based on this we go on to describe those areas 
which we think have the greatest potential for various 
forms of development in the long term. In particular we 
describe our conclusions concerning residential and 
industrial locations, agriculture, recreation and shopping, 
and the regional communication network. We suggest 
also how these could be translated into a regional land 
use policy for the area. 

Regional Form 

3. In Chapter 2 we considered the various forms the 
city region could take and the factors which could lead 
to concentration or dispersal of activities. Before 
describing the regional form that we regard as most 
appropriate and most likely to emerge if our policies are 
adopted, we summarise the factors which have had the 
greatest influence on our choice: 

(a) The Region is well placed to become part of the 
restructuring and growth of the Central Belt of 
Scotland. The routes for fast motorway and rail 
connection to the Central Belt and to the rest of 
Scotland are already available. The major routes 
into and across the Region are thus already formed. 

I b ) The area under investigation is already acting as 
a region in the sense that the majority of inhabitants 
belong to and centre their activities in the Region. 
Hence no major reorientation of allegiances or 
concentration of activities is required. 

(c) The demands on the Region over the next 30 
years will be uncertain. The numbers of people who 
could be living in the Region by the end of the 
century covers a wide range. Any major increase of 
population, whether of 175,000 or 300,000 
persons, will be a marked change from the existing 
situation and from foreseeable trends. In the face of 
the wide range of population possibilities, flexibility 
of policies and plans will be required. This suggests 
that substantial and specific advance commitment in 
new locations and forms of development would not 
be appropriate particularly in the early years. 

(d) Whatever the population level at any particular 
time the existing and future indigenous population 
will continue to be an overwhelming majority. The 
existing communities and existing social groups, and 
their preferences, are bound therefore to form the 
basis of any future development and growth. 

(e) The planning, programme, and action during 
the next 10 years are of the greatest importance. 



While it is important to give weight to the 
short-term proposals that are likely to be most 
successful in encouraging redevelopment and growth 
in the first 10 years, it must be recognised that 
action in the short run must accord with the 
preferred long-term regional form or forms and that 
different short-term programmes may offer, or 
preclude, different long-run options. 

(f) In addition to the need for flexibility we have 
found that any new or dramatic preconceived city 
form would be inappropriate in itself. For example, 
we did not think that any linear city form or loop 
city with a barrage across the Tay, using new trans- 
port systems, was appropriate to consider at this 
stage. With so much already developed in the 
existing regional system a new start elsewhere would 
mean a discontinuity in building and social forms, 
and it would also involve concentration of resources 
on the new with a danger that the existing would be 
under-provided. 

(g) For the same reasons we have rejected the idea 
of a new town for immediate implementation. The 
advantages of a new town are well known; but in 
the first 10 years a combination of effort with 
action in several places in the Region, and not a 
concentration of resources in one place, appears 
more appropriate. Most of those whom we 
consulted in the Region did not favour the develop- 
ment of a new town. 

(h) Finally, the distribution of existing shopping 
and service centres, the road network, and the distri- 
bution of recreation facilities, all display a satisfac- 
tory basis for a future city region. Moreover 
rehabilitation, redevelopment and improvement of 
the existing facilities, rather than any remodelling of 
the total pattern, are required to serve the existing 
population. 

4. From these factors we arrived at the interim con- 
clusion that the future regional form should be based on, 
and developed from, the present form. Such a con- 
clusion is however deceptive in its simplicity. The 
existing pattern may appear right for present circum- 
stances, but this does not mean that it could be 
developed and redeveloped to take an increase in popu- 
lation and an increase in standards without congestion or 
other diseconomies. In particular the existing situation 
offers no guarantee of promotion potential or an ability 
to attract industry. 

5. As will be apparent from Chapter 2 and the analyses 
in Part II, much of our work has been concerned with 
testing the various elements in the Region for their 
inherent development potential within an evolution of 
the present regional framework. 

6. This work ratified our interim conclusion and led to 
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the proposal for a regional form based on improvement 
and growth of the existing framework with scope for 
flexibility. The major components of this are described 
in the following paragraphs. 

Distribution of Population 

7. Broad distributions of population which matched 
the regional framework and which are considered in the 
economic, physical and community studies described in 
Parts II and III of this report, are shown in Table 4.1. In 
round terms these figures imply an increase of about 50 
per cent in the population of the general Dundee area, 
and of about 100 per cent in each of the subregional 
community groups within the lowland area of Tayside. 
Given this build-up in the core of the Region, increases 
are also likely in the outer areas over the long term. 

8. Option I repeats the possible distribution of popu- 
lation given in Chapter 2 and was the starting point for 
the detailed testing from which Options 2 and 3 
emerged. Option 3 is the one we are putting forward as 
the preferred distribution. 

9. The main difference between Options 1 and 2 lies in 
the distribution of population within the Dundee area. 
Option 1 divided the total additional population 
envisaged for this area in approximately even propor- 
tions between the four directions of growth to the 
south, east, west and north-west. Arising from the pre- 
liminary area studies greater potential was discovered on 
the east of Dundee. Option 2 therefore develops this 
potential with some 60 per cent of the growth in an 
easterly direction and omits any growth in the north- 
west. Differing amounts of population increase were also 
tested in other areas and in various locations in the 
vicinity of Perth. 

10. When these two distributions were analysed and 
compared in the detailed studies of traffic movements, 
servicing, physical conditions, agricultural quality, 
phasing possibilities, etc. it was found necessary to make 
further adjustments. In particular the area studies 
produced information concerning the new land that 
would be required for rehousing as a result of redevelop- 
ment in each area, which is referred to in the next para- 
graphs. The result of this final analysis is shown in 
Option 3, the main feature of which is a smaller total 



increase in the Dundee area in order to allow for the 
total demands for space. This preferred distribution is 
shown in Diagram 7 and is recommended in relation to 
the other proposals as appropriate for an increase of up 
to 300,000 people over the long term. 

11. As mentioned, an essential part of the analysis 
which led to this preferred distribution for an increase in 
population, was a study of the land required to improve 
the living conditions and standards for the existing level 
of population (Chapter 18). We noted, for example, that 
between 1939 and 1966 the urban area of Dundee had 
expanded by 66 per cent while the population had 
increased by only 3 per cent. The process of renewal and 
redevelopment involves inevitably a 'thinning out' 
process with some people living at lower densities on the 
redeveloped sites and others from the same area needing 
houses in new residential areas. The general increase in 
living standards and space requirements of the next 
thirty years will increase the demand for land quite inde- 
pendently of any increase in population. 

12. Development for new population has been assessed 
throughout the Region in conjunction with areas 
required for the relocation of people from existing 
communities. Table 4.2 (column b) shows the numbers 
of people who for each area, related to the existing level 
of population, may need to be relocated if the total 
population were to increase by some 300,000. 
Combining both the growth and relocation programmes, 
living places on ground at present undeveloped may be 
required for some 387,000 people. 

13. The possible distribution of population may there- 
fore be described in terms of where any increases are to 
go, and in relation to the redevelopment of the existing 
population. In addition the location of the possible total 
population by the end of the century is also of consider- 
able significance in the resulting form and functioning of 
the city region (Table 4.2, Column d). 

14. The areas that we have selected as having, on 
balance, the best long-term development potential for 
attracting and accommodating new or relocated popu- 
lation are shown in Diagram 7. For each area the 
possible increase in population, relocated population and 
the total population that might be accommodated by 



TABLE 4.1 Alternative Long Term Distributions of Additional Population 




Area 


Option 1 


Option 2 


Option 3 (preferred) 


Dundee 1 


145,000 


165,000 


110,000 


Perth 


50,000 


40,000 


50,000 


Arbroath 


20,000 


25,000 


27,000 


Forfar/Kirriemuir 


25,000 


35,000 


35,000 


St Andrews/Cupar 


10,000 


10,000 


20,000 


Montrose/B rechin 


20,000 


15,000 


20,000 


Blairgowrie/Alyth/Coupar Angus 


20,000 


10,000 


20,000 


'Core' T otal 


290,000 


300,000 


282,000 


Highland & Rural 


10,000 


- 


18,000 


Tayside Total 


300,000 


300,000 


300,000 



1 includes Monifieth, Carnoustie, Invergowrie, Muirhead, Tayport, Newport, St Fort and 
Kilmany. 
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TABLE 4.2 Possible Long Term Distribution of Population 





Existing Population 

Rehoused on 
Total new land 


Additional 

Population 


Total 

Population 


Land Needs 
for 


Dundee 


(a) 

215,000 


(b) 

56,000 


(c) 

110,000 


(d) 

325,000 


(b) + (c) 
(e) 

9,900 


Perth 


59,000 


7,000 


50,000 


109,000 


3,400 


Arbroath 


25,000 


4,000 


27,000 


52,000 


1,700 


Forfar/Kirriemuir 


20,000 


3,000 


35,000 


55,000 


2,200 


St Andrews/Cupar 


25,000 


4,000 


20,000 


45,000 


1,300 


Montrose/B rechin 


25,000 


4,000 


20,000 


45,000 


1,400 


Blairgowrie/Alyth/Coupar Angus 


17,000 


2,000 


20,000 


37,000 


1,300 


'Core' T otal 


386,000 


80,000 


282,000 


668,000 


21,200 


Highland & Rural 


64,000 


7,000 


18,000 


82,000 


1,500 


Total Tayside 


450,000 


87,000 1 


300,000 


750,000 


22,700 



1 This figure is lower than that set out in the basic programme (Chapter 18) because of the anticipated differences 
in demographic structure, given a growth situation rather than a static level of population. 



the end of the century are described in paragraph 15. 
The diagram demonstrates this potential in two ways. 
Solid squares are used to represent 'new urban areas' 
each containing a population of approximately 5,000 
with neighbouring facilities, open space and small indus- 
trial sites (see paragraph 23). The total population 
located in this way is about 327,000. Open squares 
suggest 'other urban developments' each representing a 
population of approximately 5,000 either in new 
separate localities or in additions to several existing small 
settlements. The locations indicated by the open squares 
relate, therefore, to the general areas in which they 
occur and not to their actual placement in the diagram. 
About 60,000 people are provided for in this way. As a 
result of increasing affluence these more dispersed 
opportunities could well be taken up and indeed in the 
longer term further such locations may have to be found 
in later reviews. 

15. The areas selected as most appropriate are as 
follows 

(i) In the Dundee area (defined in Table 4.1) an 
increase of approximately 1 10,000 persons is 
possible, while space for the relocation of 

56.000 persons is also available. The possible 
distribution in the various parts of the 
Dundee area is shown in greater detail in 
Chapter 24. By the end of the century the 
greater Dundee area could have a population 
of 325,000. 

(ii) In the Perth area an increase of approxi- 
mately 50,000 people could be envisaged in 
conjunction with new sites for 7,000 people 
who might move out from the existing built- 
up area (Chapter 25). Taken together with 
the other developments around Perth this 
area could have a population of 109,000 at 
the end of the century. 

(iii) In the Arbroath area an increase of around 

27.000 people is envisaged together with 
sites for some further 4,000 people who 
might move out from the existing Burgh 
area. These developments could mean that 
by 2001 the Arbroath area could have a 
population of 52,000. 

(iv) In the Forfar/Kirriemuir area, there could be 
an increase of around 35,000 people together 



with new sites for some 3,000 people who 
might be displaced from existing urban areas. 
A total population of some 55,000 could be 
accommodated by the end of the century. 

(v) In the St Andrews/Cupar area an increase of 
approximately 20,000 people is envisaged as 
well as space for the relocation of some 

4,000 persons. By the end of the century this 
area could have a population of 45,000. 

(vi) In the Montrose/Brechin area there could be 
an increase of some 20,000 people as well as 
the demands generated by some 4,000 people 
displaced from existing urban areas. This 
could lead to a total of some 45,000 people 
in the area by the year 2001. 

(vii) In the Blairgowrie/Coupar Angus/Alyth area 
an increase of some 20,000 people is 
envisaged and there could be a demand by 
about 2,000 persons displaced from the 
existing urban areas. By the end of the 
century some 37,000 people could be living 
in this area. 

16. We have also considered the potential for develop- 
ment in relation to possible demands arising in the final 
decade of the century and beyond. In the event of a 
rapid and sustained increase in UK population major 
new settlement areas may be required at about the end 
of the century. In addition we have noted that a popu- 
lation increase of 300,000, given the build-up that we 
have assumed, would generate further substantial growth 
from natural increase. Hence we have thought it 
prudent, either for the last 50,000 of our remit increase 
or for the next 50,000 persons beyond that, to search 
for new areas which might accommodate further 
development of this order if required. These are shown 
in Diagram 7 as 'possible urban areas'. We have selected 
two areas as follows: 

(i) Montrose This area, strategically located mid- 
way on the regional road between Dundee 
and Aberdeen, possesses the environmental 
advantages of the existing well-wooded park 
and, possibly, the potential development of 
the Montrose basin for recreational purposes. 

(ii) Kilmany A wooded and sheltered valley 
some four miles south-west of the Newport/ 
Tayport area. This land is served by the 
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A.914 and thus has good access to Dundee 
via the Tay Road Bridge. In order not to 
overload the latter further industrial develop- 
ment south of the river would be necessary'. 

17. A further consideration is that ownership of 
second homes is at present very low in Britain in com- 
parison with some other countries. Tayside, with its 
abundance of attractive areas and sites, could accom- 
modate a share of the likely increase in the demand for 
second homes. We have felt it appropriate therefore to 
suggest two general areas suitable for this form of 
development. 

(i) Auchterarder /Crieff The wooded river valley 
along the River Earn could provide excellent 
opportunities for residential and second 
home development. This area has ready 
access to the A. 9 Glasgow— Perth road. (The 
general area of Auchterarder might also be 
considered in the very long run as a possible 
area for major new settlement.) 

(ii) Pitlochry Development demands generated in 
part by an increase in numbers of people 
seeking second homes could well arise in 
the scenic Pitlochry/Dunkeld/Aberfeldy area. 
Provided that a sensitive and well-phased 
development plan could be formulated, 
these demands could be accommodated in a 
series of small settlements along the Tay and 
Tummel valleys. 

18. The potential for residential and associated 
development that we have described may be seen in 
three broad locations, if the very long term possibilities 
mentioned in paragraph 17 are omitted. In the central 
location containing the Perth, Dundee and Arbroath 
areas, as defined, some 187,000 extra people could be 
accommodated, giving a total population of 486,000. In 
the Strathmore area, including Montrose, an increase of 

75.000 persons would be possible, while in the part of 
Tayside Fife not included in the Dundee area, a further 

20.000 could be envisaged. Increases of these orders in 
these three areas, when combined with an increase of 

18.000 in the outer areas of the Region, give a total 
which matches our maximum remit increase of 
300,000. 

19. We considered whether the smaller remit increase 
of 175,000 people would lead to a different distribution 
of population. Since the regional form we envisage is 
based on a phased growth of the existing structure which 
should give a satisfactory regional form at any stage of 
growth, it follows that an increase of 175,000 can be 
regarded merely as one stage of growth. If growth were 
to be limited to about 175,000 fewer areas of develop- 
ment potential would be taken up and successive pro- 
grammes of selection would be modified. The basic 
recommendations and conclusions concerning the distri- 
bution of population would remain unaltered. 

20. A final comment is necessary on the population 
figures associated with particular areas in this section of 
the chapter. A precision which is not intended should be 
avoided in considering these figures. They have been set 
out in order to illustrate our policies and to show the 



weight of importance we attached to the different areas. 
In particular they could form the basis for initial dis- 
cussions leading to an understanding of our first phase 
proposals (Chapter 5) and to modification and further 
selections for later phases. 

Major Locations for Industry 

21. The land required for industrial purposes of all 
types will arise from the accommodation of new jobs to 
replace jobs lost through industrial changes, and from 
growth in employment as an essential basis of the 
growth in population. For job replacement we have 
estimated that some 1,100 acres may be required 
(Chapter 18, paragraphs 9, 10) and for growth some 
2,300 acres (Chapter 3). 

22. This possible demand for 3,400 acres can be fully 
supplied in the general locations indicated in our 
community studies (Part III). Indeed our sieve analysis 
showed (Chapter 3) that flat land with good accessibility 
was one of the major assets of the Region. The sites we 
have selected are those which meet our locational 
criteria concerning proximity to homes, labour catch- 
ment areas, etc. To demonstrate the development 
potential in terms of industrial sites we considered three 
categories of industrial requirement. 

23. The examination of individual communities (Part 
III) identified in some detail industrial sites which form 
part of the general urban expansion areas. The smaller of 
these sites, up to approximately 100 acres in size, we 
have regarded as part of those areas revealed for location 
of population (paragraph 14). They would be included 
in any town development or expansion, and together 
with existing industrial sites are not indicated specifi- 
cally on our diagram of long-term potential (Diagram 7). 

24. The next category covers larger sites from 100 up 
to 500 acres, which could be regarded as integrated 
industrial or trading estates and would tend to be some- 
what removed from residential areas. Diagram 7 shows, 
by uncircled asterisks, general locations for 1 1 of these 
sites. They are shown in more detail on the community 
sketches (Part III) and mentioned in summary below: 

(i) Dundee, West. This site is west of the 
Dundee built-up area and to the north of the 
A. 85. Access to the site, which adjoins the 
industrial estate, would be from the dual 
carriageway A.972 via a primary distributor 
road. 

(ii) Dundee, East. a. This site incorporates the 
Baldovie area which is zoned for industrial 
use on the current Development Plan. Our 
proposals include additional land to the east 
of the present site. Access could be provided 
from the B.978 which links the regional road 
(A.92) and a proposed city distributor along 
the line of the B.961. 

(iii) Dundee, East. b. To the west of Newbigging 
and south of Cunmont Quarry there is a 
stretch of land visually screened from most 
of the existing and proposed residential 
areas. Industrial development could be served 
from the upgraded B.961 and readily linked 
to the A.92 regional road. 
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(iv) Dundee, East. c. North of Carnoustie there is 
potential for an industrial estate closely 
related to the proposed residential develop- 
ment. As mentioned in Chapter 24, advance 
shelter belt planting could be an important 
factor in the development of this area. 
Access to the industrial site would be from 
the A.92 regional road. 

(v) Dundee, South. South of Newport there is an 
area with potential industrial sites running 
parallel to the Dundee-Edinburgh railway 
line between the A.914 and St Michael's 
Wood. Part of this area includes most of the 
gravel workings already operating alongside 
the Motray Water. Access could be provided 
from the A.914 which is programmed for up- 
grading to dual carriageway. 

(vi) Perth, a. This riverside site immediately 
north of Perth is contained by the A.85, the 
A.9 and the River Almond. Part of the site is 
already zoned for industry on the Develop- 
ment Plan. Access to the regional road, the 
realigned A.9, could readily be provided. 

(vii) Perth, b. There is an area of land between the 
A.9 and the Perth— Inverness railway line 
immediately north of Luncarty. This site 
could be developed as an industrial estate 
with access to the A.9 regional road. 

(viii) Arbroath. Our studies indicated that the 
HMS Condor area north-west of Arbroath 
had significant potential as an industrial loca- 
tion. Use of this site for industry, or part of 
it, would however have to be justified as 
having priority over the land needs of the 
Ministry of Defence, and/or the benefits 
offered to Arbroath by its existing use. In 
addition to providing direct access on to the 
A.933 the site has the additional advantage 
of being serviced. 

(ix) Forfar. The main site identified for industrial 
development is to the north of Forfar and to 
the east of the A. 94 regional road. Access to 
the regional road could be provided readily. 

(x) Montrose. On the land between the A.937 
and the A.92 to the north of the town there 
is a site with considerable potential for indus- 
trial development. 

(xi) Blairgowrie. South-east of Blairgowrie and 
south of the River Ericht is an extensive tract 
of land with good access to the A.923 which 
runs along the western side of the site. 
Farther south again, almost half way 
between Blairgowrie and Coupar Angus is 
another area with potential for industrial 
development. 

The sites mentioned as available in the size cate- 
gory of 100—500 acres could amount to about 
2,600 acres. 

25. The third category of industrial site consists of 
areas of 500 acres up to 1,000 acres. These large sites 
will provide, for the years immediately ahead, a choice 
and variety of location for demands that might arise 
from very large-scale enterprises with special require- 
ments. They will also provide a reserve of capacity for a 
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long run in which the nature and quantity of the indus- 
trial demand for land is uncertain. We consider that 
provisions of this nature are an essential part of a 
regional strategy which has to be able to meet as yet 
unknown demands in appropriate places. In this third 
category therefore we have sought to extend the range 
provided by the two previous categories and to indicate 
possible sites which have some of the following charac- 
teristics: 

(1) Capable of taking noxious industry, ie 
removed from main urban areas. 

(2) Capable of meeting particular service require- 
ments, eg cooling water, effluent disposal. 

(3) Capable of expansion without being con- 
strained by urban development. 

(4) Particularly good access to regional routes. 

(5) Access to agricultural areas. 

(6) Suitable for low labour-content processes. 

26. Areas containing some or all of these charac- 
teristics where sites of 500 acres up to 1,000 acres might 
be possible are shown on Diagram 7 (encircled asterisks) 
in the following places:— 

(1) To the north-east of Friockheim there is a 
possible major industrial site based on the disused 
airfield. This site could have a direct link to the regional 
road network and would be some 6 miles equidistant 
from Brechin, Montrose, Arbroath and Forfar. The agri- 
cultural quality of the land is B+ or less. 

(2) On the coast to the north-east of Carnoustie 
a possible site exists at Easthaven. This is a major coastal 
site which we indicate as appropriate for industry (cf. 
paragraph 27 below). It should be reserved for industrial 
processes requiring cooling water and/or for an elec- 
tricity generating station if required. The prevailing wind 
could drive airborne pollution out to sea but since there 
are many other wind directions frequently throughout 
the year a particular assessment should be made of this 
factor in relation to any industrial use. This part of the 
coast is not appropriate for major recreational uses and 
there already is an industrial plant sited at the north-east 
end of the area. Immediate access can be gained to the 
railway. The quality of the agricultural land is A class. 

(3) We have shown a possible long-term indus- 
trial site based on Errol although we think that the site 
should not be considered for industrial use until it 
becomes quite clear that it will not be required for a 
regional airport. An airport would itself be an employ- 
ment generator and there could be some small-scale 
associated industries. 

(4) To the south of Coupar Angus there is a 
possible site which could be used for major food-pro- 
cessing establishments linked to agriculture. Direct links 
to the regional route could be obtained. 

(5) Between Auchterarder and Dunning, there is 
a possible site that could be associated with the motor- 
way and railway. The site is halfway between Perth and 
Stirling, being some 11 miles from each town. The 
quality of the agricultural land is B+. 
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(6) At Ladybank in the south of the Region a 
possible site, near the main railway line, exists on land 
which appears to be neither A nor B+ in agricultural 
quality. Development of this site would have some 
influence on the regional economy to the south and any 
proposals here should be reviewed in relation to the 
Central Fife subregional planning strategy. 

27. We have considered, in the Leuchars— Tentsmuir 
area, one further possible large-scale industrial site. From 
our other studies it was clear that industrial development 
in this area would help to reduce Road Bridge traffic 
generated by commuters living south of the Tay. Indus- 
trial development in this area would encounter various 
problems: there is flooding and a high water table; there 
are two National Nature Reserves and Tentsmuir Forest; 
and there are probably constraints given the continuing 
use of Leuchars as a military airport. However, we have 
noted that this site is under investigation, in a UK 
context, for development as a possible maritime indus- 
trial development area. Such a development would 
require some 5,000 acres of flat land as well as access to 
deep water. Massive investment would be required to 
meet the envisaged demands of any such development. 
Given the scale and general economy of Tayside this 
would be an extremely large project concentrated in a 
location south of the Tay. We have not regarded this 
project as appropriate to the regional development of 
Tayside in all the circumstances. If however it became a 
major proposition in terms of United Kingdom develop- 
ment then clearly the position would have to be 
reviewed. 

Major Agricultural Zones 

28. The major agricultural zones are already defined 
broadly by the existing high-class agricultural land which 
amounts to some 350,000 acres (A and B+ quality). The 
areas of development potential we have shown for an 
increase of 300,000 people would consume some 5 per 
cent of this land. We do not propose to embark on a 
discussion of the net advantages or disadvantages of 
using land for agriculture or industry or housing, etc. 
The actual quantities and qualities of land required for 
development are matters for more precise allocation and 
assembly at each programming stage. We show on 
Diagram 7 the major agricultural zones of the area. 

Regional Communications 

29. A vital part of the long-term development of the 
area will be the regional road and rail network and the 
connections to the other parts of the country. We have 
shown in Chapter 22 that the existing road network is 
capable of phased expansion and improvement which 
would enable it to keep in step with population expan- 
sion and growth, and would provide a fast road 
communication system within the Region. Diagram 7 
demonstrates the main road network and shows those 
routes which should have dual carriageways by the end 
of the century. Road connections to other parts of the 
country, particularly to the south, are equally impor- 
tant. Completion of the M.90 motorway from the Forth 
Road Bridge to Perth will connect the Region to the UK 
motorway system and should provide a valuable initial 
impetus to development. With progressive improvement 
of the routes to Inverness and Aberdeen the Region will 
be well served by an inter-regional road system. 



30. Within the Region and particularly within the 
Dundee area, the integration of an efficient public trans- 
port system will be essential. For all time certain 
sections of the community must rely on public transport 
and we see a continuing need for a comprehensive 
system of bus routes in the area. In providing for this 
our investigations show that our recommendations for 
siting new population in relation to existing centres and 
hence to existing bus routes will help towards a 
continuous programme of reinforcing these routes. 

31. As explained in Chapter 23 an efficient rail system 
will remain important for the development of the 
Region. We regard the maintenance of the lines Perth— 
Dundee— Arbroath— Montrose, and, at the least, Lady- 
bank— Cupar— Leuchars— Dundee as being the minimum 
internal lines for passenger services. Similarly for internal 
UK movements we judge it necessary to maintain the 
lines Edinburgh— Dundee— Aberdeen and Glasgow— 
Perth— Dundee, assuming that Perth— Inverness will be 
maintained in any case. The provision of an adequate 
freight-liner service we would also regard as a vital part 
of the transport system. While we do not envisage major 
developments at the port of Dundee, there should be 
ready access to the Forth and Clyde ports and to the 
container freight transport system. 

32. On Diagram 7 we show possible airport sites at 
Errol and Leuchars. As noted in paragraph 26(3) we 
recommend that a site at Errol should appear in the 
strategy as a possible regional airport in the longer term. 
For the present, provision of a direct passenger air service 
from Leuchars to London with additional limited freight 
facilities seems to be the appropriate line of develop- 
ment. 

Major Recreation Zones 

33. The major recreation zones are seen as a vital part 
of the long-term promotion and enjoyment of the area. 
The full recreation resources and potential are demon- 
strated in Chapter 10. The major zones are illustrated on 
Diagram 7 as follows: 

(1) In the East Neuk, general coastal recreational 
areas with particular possibilities of develop- 
ment at Largo and Shell Bays. 

(2) At Buddon Ness, a major coastal recreational 
park with a combination of a wide range of 
facilities is physically possible. 

(3) At Montrose and the area to the south, 
further recreational possibilities have been 
revealed particularly in the Montrose Basin 
where, with some restraint of tidal waters, a 
significant water sports area might be 
developed if costs were reasonably related to 
benefits. 

(4) In the Pitlochry area tourist and recreation 
attractions are already sited. These could be 
developed further, not only in the valley but 
in the surrounding high ground. 

(5) A general recreational area could also be 
developed in the Earn Valley although here a 
selection of facilities will be required and an 
appropriate balance must be struck between 
the demand and a supply which would 
preserve the existing landscape features. 
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There is a further area, Loch Tay, that we examined. 
Although this area is not shown on Diagram 7 we 
consider that there is significant potential for the 
development of water sports. Pressure for such develop- 
ment however will be closely related to the ability of the 
Earn Valley area to meet existing and future demands. 

Shopping and Service Centres 

34. As already described the regional form is based on 
a development of the existing physical structure. Not the 
least part of this is the present shopping and service 
pattern based on the existing centres of Dundee and 
Perth with some seven or eight existing district centres. 
Our analysis shows that the increase in population could 
be well served by further development of these centres. 
Existing spare capacities would initially be taken up and 
thereafter a careful phased redevelopment and increase 
in the various centres would be achieved to serve the 
existing and the new population. Particular policies 
however will be required to achieve the right balance 
between the various centres and these are detailed 
further in Chapter 16. 

Social and Cultural Activities 

35. We would stress that in the renewal or expansion 
of a town or region the existence of houses, shops, roads 
and factories is only a beginning. If the aim is to create 
conditions in which a vital society can be generated then 
a full range of social and cultural activities is essential. In 
the chapters in Part II we have dealt with the socio- 
logical background and those features such as health and 
education which are susceptible to some degree of 
analysis and quantification. Beyond this we would hope 
that some form of 'social plan' would be drawn up by all 
interested groups and bodies. This would attempt to set 
out the requirements and policies for a full range of 
social and cultural activities in the Region. 

Total Land Demand 

36. The primary concern of this chapter has been with 
the growth programme implied by the target increase of 
up to 300,000 population. However our studies have 
also shown (see Chapter 18) that even with nil net growth 
in population a substantial amount of development will 
be , essential in Tayside over the next 30 years to meet 
the future needs of the present level of population. 
These basic needs are shown in Table 4.2. 

37. Chapter 17 on housing needs showed the rate of 
redevelopment and improvement required in the existing 
housing areas, and the numbers of houses likely to be 
needed for new households arising from current demo- 
graphic trends. In addition, job losses have to be offset 
by the creation of new jobs, and social and commercial 
establishments have to be rebuilt to meet changing 
needs. This represents a considerable programme of 
work which would be required quite apart from the 
needs generated by any additional population. 

38. Estimates in Chapter 18 show the extent to which 
the basic programme will expand the urban areas. To 
provide for this at suitable environmental standards and 
at acceptable densities, will need large areas of new land 
outside the present built-up areas, and indeed outside 
the administrative boundaries of most of the towns in 
the Region. 
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39. Table 4.2 shows the approximate acreages of new 
land required in each part of the Region to meet all 
needs, including industry, arising from the maximum 
amount of growth stipulated in the Study remit, as well 
as the demand arising from growth in the number of 
separate households, and the estimated redevelopment 
programme. This table provides an indication of the 
amounts of land which might be required over the next 
30 years in the development zones shown on Diagram 7. 
A similar table and map for the first-phase period 
(1971—1981 ) is included in Chapter 5. 

Land Use Policies in General 

40. Throughout our Study we have been concerned 
that our proposals should be as helpful as possible to the 
existing and future local authorities. One of the purposes 
therefore of demonstrating those areas which have a long- 
term potential for development is to suggest appropriate 
limits to the future changes in the way land is used. A 
planning policy which defines the possible changes is 
required in order to reach well-founded decisions at the 
right time. 

41. There are, for example, areas which should never 
in any foreseeable circumstances depart from their 
present use; some coastal recreation areas or agricultural 
areas may be cases where all future changes should be 
directed towards enhancing the present use and charac- 
ter of the area. There are many other areas of all types 
for which the basic planning policy should be one of 
conservation. 

42. In order, however, to promote a conservation 
policy for these areas, it is necessary to be able to meet 
elsewhere the development demands which might fall on 
these sites. These demands in the example of a recrea- 
tion or agricultural area, could be for a hotel or a 
power station. Both may be vital for the Region but on 
balance inappropriate for the particular site. The only 
way in which to achieve a conservation policy in these 
circumstances is to have at the time of the demand 
arising, other sites elsewhere which would be more 
appropriate and which if used to satisfy the demand 
would not conflict with other major policy require- 
ments. 

43. It will never be possible to have land reserved for 
all likely uses in the right places at the right time. This is 
particularly true since the rate of development in the 
Region and the type of demand arising from unknown 
industrial changes are uncertain. Nevertheless, a regional 
strategy can suggest how planning authorities could give 
broad policy indications for the location of changes in 
the Region. The fact that there is adequate space in 
Tayside suggests that it should be feasible to ensure that 
all demands for land can be met, while at the same time 
ensuring that the land is used advantageously. 

44. Following from this, our strategy could be taken 
further to suggest regional land use policies under three 
broad categories: 

(1) Land where future changes should conserve 
and enhance the existing use. 

(2) Land where change is appropriate for the 
defined purpose at the right time. 
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(3) Land where change is necessary. 

45. We put forward these categories for consideration 
as the basis of planning policies in a 'County Structure 
Plan'. In the vicinity of existing and future urban areas 
however different categories of change in land use 
may be appropriate since growth in the form we are 
suggesting, that is by selected expansion of existing 
settlements, will involve a reappraisal of 'Green Belts'. 
The encircling containment of the belt would be broken 
by the phased development along the directions of 
growth. The resulting review of the Green Belt or 
containment could lead to a more positive set of policies 
than have been possible before. We would suggest 
that once the general directions of growth over the 
next 30 years have been agreed, it will be possible 
to specify more clearly than before the type of 
development which should occur in the vicinity of the 
existing built-up areas. Hence a new Green Belt policy 
would, in the context of Tayside, be dealing with green 
spaces rather than belts, and would deal with the follow- 
ing types of space or zone: 

(1 ) Country Zone: containing land outside the existing 
built-up areas and outside future growth zones. This 
would remain as countryside for as long as the plan 
foresees, and principles governing the type of changes 
which could occur in these country zones could be 
drawn up and should be readily understood. The most 
important part of the zone would be its edge or boun- 
dary with the urban area and the principles would have 
to pay particular attention to each local circumstance 
of urban/rural interaction, in order to avoid erosion 
between the two. 

(2) Growth Zone: This may be a convenient label to 
give the land generally falling within the directions of 
growth that are agreed. Here the proposal is for develop- 
ment, at some time, if required; the principles or policies 
for development would set out the programme for 
development within the zone. On the one hand, sporadic 



development throughout the whole zone must be 
avoided (and zones of deferred development may be a 
possibility); on the other, a choice of sites for develop- 
ment must be provided at each stage of development. 
The location and direction of these growth zones are 
dealt with in Part III. 

(3) Greenscape: Within each growth zone there will be 
areas which should be regarded as an integral part of the 
urban development since they should provide a green 
landscape and recreational open spaces close to the resi- 
dential areas. These spaces we have labelled 'greenscape' 
(Part III). They will come under pressure from expan- 
ding development and policies defining the range of 
functions which the land could fulfil will be necessary. In 
most cases we would suggest the greenscape should be 
used predominantly for recreation and woodland. Some 
horticulture in the form of nursery or market gardening 
could also be appropriate. 



Concluding Remarks 

46. We hope that the long-term development potential 
which we have demonstrated in this chapter will help in 
formulating the planning policies and programmed 
selection of land in the Region. We have used this long- 
term view to guide the selection of the short-term areas 
for development suggested in the following chapter 
(Chapter 5). It is essential that this process of review and 
selection should be a continuing operation. As demand 
becomes known so future development programmes can 
be assembled and the opportunities we have revealed can 
be reassessed and, if appropriate, taken up. 

47. For this process, or indeed this Report, to be fully 
understood, continuous reassessment is essential. Only 
by discussion, cooperation, and combination on the 
planning, programming and production effort, can the 
opportunities be properly appreciated, be changed into a 
programme and finally realised in the shape of high- 
quality living places within a vital region. 
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5 First Phase Development Potential 



1. While the primary purpose of our Report concerns 
the potential of the Region over the long term, we have 
been concerned also with immediate prospects and 
needs. Changes are already taking place in the Region 
which require coordination. Equally important, there are 
other changes which must occur in the next ten years if 
the Region is to maintain, let alone improve, its 
economic and social viability, whatever the long-term 
may bring in the way of growth. 

2. We cannot stress too strongly the dangers of doing 
nothing. Despite the considerable amount already 
achieved, both in terms of the urban fabric and the 
industrial structure, the present position is still one of 
erosion. The aging of buildings, the impact of the car 
and the contraction of certain industries are all problems 
which require further attention and a coordinated effort. 

3. We find it convenient to formalise our treatment of 
the changes already occurring and those that, in our view, 
must take place within a basic programme of restructur- 
ing and rejuvenation. A programme for growth would 
have to be superimposed on the basic programme which, 
in itself, would be an essential part of the growth pro- 
gramme. The possibility of a commitment to growth, 
envisaged in our remit, has led us to shape the basic pro- 
gramme in the way that seemed most helpful to the 
inception of growth. This chapter deals with our pro- 
posals for restructuring, rejuvenation and growth for the 
first ten years (1971—1981). 

4. With the general aim of leaving the choices among 
different development opportunities open as long as 
possible, we propose that development in this first phase 
should take place in those places which are common to 
all the long-term possibilities. This still leaves a consider- 
able choice of areas which could be developed in the 
early period. For one object of the regional strategy is to 
encourage rather than to restrict local initiative and 
although we indicate certain areas as being the most 
likely locations for development in the 1970s, we do not 
rule out many other potential locations which are 
included in the long-term proposals. It will be for 
planning authorities to translate the regional strategy 
into development plans and to define the 10-year 
programme within their structure plans. More detailed 
local plans will then analyse such items as relative costs, 
land acquisition and environmental design, and will 
determine which sites actually are developed. 

5. The regional strategy, when fully agreed, must 
however provide for the local authorities the overall 
targets or range of possibilities for the first ten years. 
Our suggestions for the first phase should help in the 
formulation of these targets. 

6. What we have referred to as the basic programme is 
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we feel essential to the future wellbeing of the Region 
and we would hope that, following discussion, there can 
be a commitment to this programme by all concerned. 

7. The growth programme goes beyond the basic 
programme and involves different considerations. The 
fundamental questions are whether we propose growth 
or not and, if so, how much growth by 1981 . A range of 
possible growth and non-growth situations is shown in 
Table 1 1.6(a) of the chapter on population. If there is to 
be ordered and efficient achievement, as we see it, of the 
remit expansion proposals Tayside population will have 
to increase by something between 33,000 and 56,000 
people between 1966 and 1981. On the other hand, 
continuation of existing trends suggests that, over the 
same period, Tayside population will change by some- 
thing between an increase of 26,000 persons and a 
reduction of 19,000 persons. 

8. We have seen it clearly as not our business to recom- 
mend any particular growth target or to recommend that 
specific commitments for growth should be undertaken. 
This would have taken us into matters of policy; more- 
over any such attempt would have led to investigations 
of comparative costs and benefits which lay far beyond 
our resources. Thus, despite the discussion in the 
immediately following paragraphs, we decided that, 
whatever else we might say, our preferred programme 
for the years 1971—81 must be consistent with the 
possibility of achieving population growth in the range 
1 75,000 to 300,000 by 2001. 

9. There are three grounds for arguing that we should 
put forward lesser schemes than those with growth in the 
range of 33,000 to 56,000 additional population in 
1981. They involve the revised population projections 
for the UK; the suggestion that growth of even 33,000 
would be too difficult and too costly; and the proposal 
that, in the first phase, it would be best to direct all 
available energies and resources towards a basic pro- 
gramme of restructuring and rejuvenation as a spring- 
board for a growth programme. 

10. First, the population projections for the UK at the 
end of the century have been revised downwards since 
the Humberside, Tayside and Severnside studies were 
inaugurated, so that lesser proposals may now be 
appropriate. Apart from the fact that long-term popu- 
lation forecasts are notoriously unreliable, there is still 
to be very substantial growth in the UK population 
between the 1960s and the 1990s. However the decisive 
consideration here was neither of these things: it was, 
simply, that what share, if any, of population growth in 
Scotland and the UK, whatever size it might prove to be, 
should come to Tayside was not a matter to be resolved 
by us. 
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11. Secondly, given our assessment of the difficulties 
and costs of stimulating growth in Tayside, indicated in 
the appraisal and employment chapters (Chapters 2 and 
13) and elsewhere, it could be argued that any growth 
considered for the period up to 1981 should be more 
modest than an increase of 33,000 in population. Had 
we believed that no growth, or only negligible growth, 
would be possible except at quite unreasonable cost, it 
would have been proper to say so. But that is not our 
belief, though we do not under-estimate the difficulties 
that will have to be overcome to change past trends. It is 
worth emphasising that the larger growth target of 

56,000 increase in population over the next ten years 
may seem an impossibly abrupt change from the losses 
of the previous ten years. But net migration between 
1961 and 1968 was made up of 14,000 people coming 
into the Region and 1 7,000 leaving it each year. Thus a 
growth programme of as much as an increase of 5-6,000 
persons a year could be achieved by stemming the 
current exodus by a half while maintaining the inflow. 
Again, our investigation of the construction industry, 
shows that a rate of increase in its work, consistent with 
the achievement of an increase in population of 56,000 
by 1981, could be accommodated, probably by the 
potential already in the Region. In addition, the optimism 
shown by manufacturers in the electrical and engineering 
industries and the recent successes of Glenrothes in 
establishing a fast-growing manufacturing sector, should 
be noted. Quite apart from the requirements of our 
remit, these are some of the considerations that have 
made it seem justifiable to draw up proposals for what 
might appear to be optimistic growth for the short term. 

12. A third suggestion is that only very minor growth 
in the first phase would allow all energies and resources 
to be directed towards renewing the fabric and refurbish- 
ing the image of the Region. Thereafter the Region 
would be well equipped to carry forward the growth and 
redeployment of population. We found the distinction 
between re-equipment and growth somewhat elusive in 
certain sectors but, more important, we found advan- 
tages in combining growth and rehabilitation. Even to 
stand still in terms of population, and certainly to 
improve its real income, Tayside needs jobs from new 
enterprises; these are more likely to be attracted by 
reasonable population growth than by a policy of 
stability of population. Moreover, we viewed with some 
doubt the cost-effectiveness of a substantial rehabili- 
tation programme for social capital that was intended in 
part, but not for some years, to support population 
growth. Again, from the point of view of our remit, 
minor growth by 1981 would have made it expensive 
and difficult to achieve in the 1980s and 1990s the 
increases envisaged for the end of the century if they 
were required. 

13. Summarising therefore we concluded that our first 
phase proposals must be consistent with achievement of 
the remit proposals, and we saw advantages in setting 
out what may be regarded, by some, as optimistic pro- 
posals. We thought it desirable, however, to explain in 
the immediately preceding paragraphs, other possibilities 
and suggestions. Our proposals for the 1971—81 
programme are suggestions based on: 



(1) An essential and basic programme of renewal, 
replacement and improvement to which some commit- 
ment by all concerned for a continuous building and 
promotion programme should be made. 

(2) A growth programme, based on phased implemen- 
tation of the remit population increase, which might be 
achieved given the appropriate share of the growth and 
redeployment of population and employment that it 
might steer to Tayside. 

THE BASIC PROGRAMME 

14. One of the priority aims in the first phase should 
be to improve the 'image' of Tayside in the minds of the 
emigrants who leave the Region, the visitors who pass 
through it, and the people and firms in other parts of the 
country who might consider moving in. This is a 
complex and lengthy undertaking, but two main 
elements are the improvement of housing conditions and 
ancillary services, and the adequate provision of employ- 
ment for men and women. In both these respects action 
is required throughout the Region in the period up to 
1981. 

Housing Needs 

15. The estimates in Chapter 17 (Housing) suggest that 
some 20,000 dwellings may need to be replaced within 
Tayside in the period 1971 -81 , and that a further 7,000 
new dwellings will be needed to accommodate the 
increase in the number of households arising from 
current demographic trends. In total, therefore, about 

27.000 new dwellings are likely to be required in Tay- 
side between 1971 and 1981 even without any planned 
increase in the population. Table 5.2 shows how this 
demand arises from the various areas. Table 5.1 column 
(a) expresses this demand in terms of population, part of 
which (column (b)) cannot be rehoused within the 
present built-up area. 

16. All the towns in the Region have basic housing 
needs of this kind, but Dundee faces the biggest 
problems, both in regard to the amount of redevelop- 
ment and the amount of displacement on to new land. 
The estimates in these respects for the Dundee area are 
summarised in Table 5.2 of this chapter, together with 
estimates for certain other towns and the area as a 
whole. 

17. To meet this basic housing programme a consider- 
able area of new land will be required outside the 
present built-up areas. This is allowed for in the areas 
indicated for development in Diagram 8. 

Employment Needs 

18. Although Tayside has an appreciable amount of 
employment in fast-growing sectors of the economy, 
notably in engineering and electrical goods, the total of 
employment fell by about 10,000 between 1951 and 
1967, employment in the latter year being about 

175.000 (see Chapter 13 on employment). The principal 
sources of decline are agriculture, textiles (mainly jute 
manufacturing) and transport and communications. 
Further contraction of employment is likely to take 
place in these sectors in the course of the 1970s, 
employment in jute being particularly vulnerable. 
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19. During the period 1967—81, therefore, the 
aggregate of the net losses of jobs for contracting Indus- 
trial Orders is estimated at 16,000, about 9,000 of them 
in manufacturing. These are the job losses that have to 
be replaced to maintain the 1967 level of employment. 
In addition 5,000 jobs would have to be found to 
accommodate a small increase in the number of 
employees, even with a constant level of population, and 
to allow for some reduction in the rate of unemploy- 
ment. Thus the total requirement for new jobs 
(excluding the new jobs produced in the contracting 
orders and already counted) would be about 21,000. 
About 18,000 of these might be expected to be provided 
by expanding Industrial Orders, especially engineering 
and electrical goods and some of the services industries. 

20. While the net requirement of new jobs for a 
non-growth basic programme is estimated at 3,000 or so, 
this is too simple a description of the problem. A 
sizeable number of those made redundant will not be 
able, even if training is available, to find suitable jobs in 
the expanding sectors. There could be some lack of male 
jobs, and a rather larger deficiency for women, within 
the small overall shortage of jobs forecast for 1981. 
Whether the forecast would be realised depends largely 
on whether some mildly optimistic expectations are 
realised. A further factor is the Region's low average of 
income from employment. It is clear that even without 
growth, and on the basis of existing trends and policies, 
further efforts will be needed to contain net outward 
migration and to keep unemployment down to the levels 
of the recent past. 

21. The further reduction expected in agricultural 
employment will affect all parts of the Region, with the 
areas round Perth, Forfar, Cupar, Montrose, and Blair- 
gowrie being the most likely to suffer. The contraction 
in jute will affect, principally, the Dundee area, but 
there are also likely to be repercussions in other parts of 
the Region. The basic programme, therefore, requires 
industrial development throughout Tayside, and 
together with the housing programme this should mean 
that even without any net growth considerable develop- 
ment will be required in the next ten years. 

22. With the findings of the regional survey as back- 
ground, each local authority should be able to take steps 
to reassess its basic needs for houses and jobs up to 
1981. Land and infrastructure needs can then be worked 
out in detail, and sites, which fit into the regional 
proposals, can be selected for development. Locations of 
first-phase industrial areas are indicated on Diagram 8. 

THE GROWTH PROGRAMME 

23. In relation to the long-term figures of +1 75,000 to 
+300,000 population the relevant range for 1981 is 
shown in Chapter 11 to be 33,000 to 56,000 additional 
persons. These figures have been adopted, therefore, as 
the working range for the purposes of the first phase 
proposals. 

24. In considering where this early growth might be 
located we have taken into account current trends, 
recent investment and commitments, and with these 
considerations in mind certain parts of Tayside stand out 
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as being particularly favourable locations for develop- 
ment in the 1970s. 

25. Apart altogether from the attractions of its size 
and facilities, and despite the magnitude of its improve- 
ment and replacement problems, the Dundee area can be 
expected to attract a large part of whatever growth may 
occur in Tayside up to 1981. Recent and planned invest- 
ment of public and private funds is giving the Dundee 
area some major new infrastructure which could support 
considerable growth; there are, for example, the Tay 
Road Bridge, the inner area road improvements, parking 
areas and traffic management schemes, the new central 
shopping areas, and the expansion of further education 
facilities. 

26. The Perth area is also suitable for early develop- 
ment because of the motorway programme which will 
make this part of the Region highly accessible to the rest 
of Central Scotland by the early 1970s. Perth has also a 
basis for development as a regional recreational centre in 
the recently completed indoor sports centre. 

27. Arbroath is also a favourable location. It has 
attracted some new industrial development in recent 
years, and with a population of 21,000 it has advantages 
over smaller towns in regard to development in the 
immediate future. The Burgh Council has shown 
considerable initiative in redevelopment and house- 
building, and has laid down a major new trunk sewer to 
open up a large area of land for early development. 

28. St Andrews and Forfar are other areas that might 
succeed in achieving a faster rate of development than 
their basic programme would require. St Andrews has a 
comparatively sure basis for growth in the expansion of 
the University, and Forfar is a nodal point in a large 
catchment area. 

Growth Options 

29. The lower growth scheme of +33,000 population 
does not provide very much to distribute among the 
Phase 1 areas. There are various ways in which the 
total might be distributed, but the precise figures for 
individual areas are less important than the overall 
stimulus to the Region which the total build-up would 
entail. However, as a general guide for the local program- 
ming which will be required we are proposing indicative 
figures for each of the areas, and these are shown under 
the heading of Growth Option 1 in Table 5.1. 

30. A similar distribution of the upper growth scheme 
of +56,000 is shown under Option 2. In this case, how- 
ever, the overall amount of growth would be high 
enough to enable a specific step to be taken towards the 
long-term distribution put forward in Chapter 4, and, 
therefore, we outline two alternatives in relation to the 
upper figure. The first of these, which distributes the 
56,000 increase broadly in the same proportions as the 
33,000, is called Option 2A. 

31. A big task is put on the Dundee area in Option 2A. 
An examination of the basic programme shows that, in 
the Dundee area, about 15,000 new dwellings would 
have to be built in the decade and that this would 
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TABLE 5.1 Summary of First Phase Options (1971— 19«1) 



Basic programme (for improvement Growth Options 

replacemen t and curren t needs) 









Option 1 


Option 2 




Areas 


Total population 


Population to be 


(Long-term target 


(Long-term target 




requiring new 


rehoused on new 


of +175,000) 


of +300,000) 




houses 


land 


+33,000 persons 


+56,000 persons 










Option 2A 


Option 2B 










with 


with a 










existing 


special 










develop- 


effort 










ment 


at Perth 




(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


agencies 

(d) 


(e) 


Dundee 


45,000 


32,000 


17,000 


32,000 


20,000 


Perth 


6,500 


4,000 


8,000 


14,000 


25,000 1 


Arbroath 


4,500 


3,000 


5,000 


7,000 


8,000 


St Andrews 


1,000 


500 


2,000 


2,000 


2,000 


Forfar 


2,500 


1,500 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


Remainder of 












T ayside 


21,500 


11,000 


- 


- 


- 


T otal T ayside 


81,000 


52,000 


33,000 


56,000 


56,000 



1 25,000 population target arrived at on the assumption of a special programme 

of 1,000 houses per year from 1974 to 1981. 



involve the acquisition of over 800 acres of new land in 
addition to what is currently available for residential 
land according to current development plans and 
proposed amendments. Option 2A would superimpose 
on this a need to build a further 11,000 houses and 
require a further 1,550 acres. While we would prefer to 
see development of this magnitude in the Dundee area, 
in the first phase, we thought that consideration should 
be given to some alternative that would reduce the load 
on Dundee. 

32. If the load on the Dundee area is to be reduced, 
and if the upper growth figure of +56,000 persons is to 
be retained, then there would have to be greater growth 
elsewhere as compared with Option 2A. We thought that 
if Dundee were to be relieved, there might be net 
advantages in mounting a special programme, with a 
special development agency, at a particular place outside 
the Dundee area instead of seeking a wider distribution. 
Option 2B, the alternative upper growth programme, 
provides for a special effort at some selected place out- 
side the Dundee area and, on the basis of our studies, we 
consider that the most appropriate place for this would 
be the Perth area. Thus, in Option 2B, the first phase 
scheme for the Perth area might be pu.t at an increase in 
population of about +25,000 (instead of +14,000 in 
Option 2A and +8,000 in Option 1). This would involve 
the building of about 1,000 houses a year from 1974 to 
1981 over and above the 200 a year estimated to be 
required for the Perth area's basic programme. 

33. Each of the first phase options set out in Table 5.1 
shows considerable growth programmes at each of the 
phase one areas, even in the case of Option 2B with a 
special effort in the Perth area. 

34. The case for a special effort at Perth need not be 
wholly a negative one but our own preference is for 
Option 2A for the following reasons. First, while Option 
2A requires the Dundee area to mount a substantial 
building programme, it does not produce annual require- 
ments hopelessly out of range of what has been achieved 



in the best years of the recent past. Second, Option 2B is 
less flexible than Option 2A. It involves a commitment 
which, in certain circumstances, could make it desirable 
in the course of the 1970s to support growth in the 
Perth area and virtually no growth elsewhere. It would 
be easier, at least, to fall back to Option 1 from Option 
2A than to fall back from Option 2B, if growth were 
slow. Third, the evidence is that new industry is more 
likely to be attracted to the Dundee area than to the 
Perth area. This view must, of course, be qualified given 
the creation of a special agency for Perth. However this 
raises a more general question, applying not only to 
Dundee, as to the merits of having special executive 
machinery for a particular part of the Region. Another 
matter connected with industry is that Dundee will have, 
in the 1970s, the major problem of readjustment. 
Dundee's task of readjustment would, in our view, be 
helped if its growth programme were seen to be larger 
rather than smaller, and would be likely to be made 
more difficult by the existence of an exceptional effort 
at Perth supported by a special development agency. 
Fourth, there is the question of our long-term proposals 
for the creation of a city region. From that point of view 
we see possible disadvantages in a situation in which the 
Perth area would move so rapidly towards the position 
that we have envisaged for it, in the long term. In 
particular, we regard the industrial, commercial, social 
and cultural situation of the Dundee area as critical to 
the development of the Region's long-term potential and 
the creation of an effective city region. If too much 
happened at Perth too soon, too little could happen in 
the Dundee area for too long, to the detriment of the 
Region as a whole. 

35. Whatever decision may ultimately be reached 
about the respective merits and demerits of Options 2A 
and 2B we must emphasise that the degree of success 
achieved in realising the Region's potential will depend 
heavily on the extent to which the different authorities 
of the area are willing to work together, towards regional 
objectives. Thus if there is to be a special effort in the 
Perth area, it must be because it is seen to be the best 
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way of implementing the wider regional scheme. We 
have pointed out, in the preceding paragraph, that while 
the Perth proposal might solve or transfer some 
problems, it would create others. There is, however, 
another important consideration: if the creation of a 
special agency for the execution of a big programme in 
the Perth area were to impair the basis of regional co- 
operation, already in evidence in the Tayside Consul- 
tative Group, it would do harm. We think it might. 

36. We conclude that within Option 2, we prefer 
Option 2A to Option 2B. In what follows we discuss the 
overall programme in terms of Option 2A. 

OVERALL PROGRAMMES 1971-81 
Housing 

37. With the larger growth programme, which of 
course includes the basic programme, about 47,000 
dwellings would have to be built in Tayside between 
1971 and 1981. This is an average rate of about 4,700 a 
year, which is roughly the level of building achieved over 
the period 1967—68. The Phase 1 proposals imply, 
therefore, a rate of building that has been achieved in 
the recent past. Table 5.2 shows the indicative housing 
programme for the Phase 1 areas. 

38. Table 5.2 shows (a) the basic housing need against 
each first phase area given no growth in population 
during the period 1971—81. The figures shown under 
the head (b) 'high growth', indicate the housing demand 
stemming from the needs of redevelopment and a total 
first-phase population growth of some 56,000 people. 
The next two columns show the land needs for each of 
these population assumptions as (c) 'basic' and (d) 'high 
growth'. The figures show the need for additional or new 
land for housing and ancillary (education, open space 
and residual) use. They do not include the land already 
in residential use which will probably be redeveloped for 
the same purpose. The last column (e) indicates the 
acreage of undeveloped residential land within current 
development plans and in proposed amendments to 
these plans. 

39. Housebuilding on the scale shown in Table 5.2 
would mean a considerable demand for land in and 
around the existing towns. As stated earlier in this 
chapter most places should be able to provide for their 
basic programme within the areas already zoned for 
development, but areas of new land would be required 
to meet the growth programme. It is in the Dundee area 
that this problem will be most acute, for even without 



any net growth of populatipn there is bound to be a 
large outward movement from the existing built-up 
areas. The basis for calculations in this respect are set 
out in Chapters 17 and 18 and the broad estimates are 
summarised in columns (c) and (d) of Table 5.2. 

Employment 

40. To provide for the replacement of job losses and 
for the employment needs of the high growth pro- 
gramme, about 45,000 jobs would be required in 
Tayside between 1967 and 1981. This includes the 
21,000 required as part of a basic programme for the 
present level of population, about 18,000 of these being 
expected to emerge from the continuation of recent 
trends. Thus a further 24,000 jobs would be required to : 
meet the needs of a population increased by a proposed 
upper growth figure of 56,000. 

41. The high growth programme, including the basic 
programme, is estimated to require something of the 
order of 20,000 manufacturing jobs. It has been assumed 
that most of the new jobs in the services sector will be 
located in existing town centres and in new housing 
areas and, as in the long term proposals, provision has 
been made for this in estimating the acreage of housing 
land required. However new land will be required for 
manufacturing industry in the basic programme and 
further land will be required in the growth programme. 
We have estimated these land requirements generously, 
and at a basis of 25 workers per acre; it is obviously 
better to provide too much within limits, than to fail to 
provide enough. On these bases, the requirements for the 
whole Region might be about 500 acres for the basic 
programme and 850 acres for the combined programme. 

42. As in the housing programme, the biggest effort in 
industrial development will be required in the principal 
Phase 1 areas. We are extremely reluctant, however, to 
break down by areas the regional estimates, for jobs and 
land required, in the same way as we have done for 
housing requirements. So far as the basic programme is 
concerned this would virtually require a forecast of 
those firms which are going to contract or to go out of 
business in the years up to 1981. Again, as is emphasised 
in the chapter on employment (Chapter 13) forecasts of 
the demand for labour in relatively small economic 
regions, and this means Tayside as a whole, may turn out 
to be very wrong. This warning applies with very much 
greater force to forecasts for Dundee or Arbroath or 
Forfar. For these reasons, we have decided not to 
publish detailed estimates by areas of the jobs required. 



TABLE 5.2 Housing Requirements 1971-1981 








Housing programme 


Land needs 


— housing 




tor 


Option 2A 


and ancillary uses 


Area 


basic 


basic + 




basic + 




programme 

.(a) 


high growth 
(b) 


if 


high growth 
(d) 




houses 


houses 






Dundee 


15,000 


26,000 


1,550 


3,100 


Perth 


2,000 


7,000 


200 


900 


Arbroath 


1,700 


4,000 


130 


500 


St Andrews 


400 


1,000 


30 


130 


Forfar 


900 


1,500 


50 


120 


Rest of Tayside 


7,000 


7,500 


350 


350 


Total Tayside 


27,000 


47,000 


2,310 


5,100 ' 



1 I ncludes proposed amendments to development plans. 



Residential land available 
according to current 
development plans 



556 ' 

1,960 
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43. We have however compared the industrial land 
available in the different areas, according to current 
development plans and proposed amendments to these 
plans, with the land likely to be required in the basic 
programme and in the high growth programme. Our 
conclusions are as follows: 

(1 ) The Dundee area has probably sufficient indus- 
trial land available for the basic requirements, 
but would need an additional 200 acres, or 
rather more, for the high growth programme. 

(2) The Perth and Forfar areas appear to have 
sufficient industrial land available both for the 
basic and the high growth programmes. 

(3) The Arbroath area has sufficient land available 
for the basic programme but could require an 
additional 10—20% for the high growth pro- 
gramme. 



(4) While St Andrews itself is unlikely to require 
any appreciable quantity of industrial land, St 
Andrews area (including Cupar) could be short 
of land, there being only 14 acres allocated on 
the development plan or the subject of amend- 
ment. 

These conclusions are based on comparisons between 
aggregates, one of which is the industrial land available 
according to current development plans. It could be that 
the requirements and the land actually available do not 
match in location , eg where new housing areas would not 
be conveniently placed for land at present zoned for 
industry. This, however, is a matter for local planning. 
(Broad locations for new industrial land, not at present 
zoned, are shown in the detailed analyses in Part III.) 
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6 Development Costs 



Introduction 

1. This chapter discusses the development costs of the 
larger and smaller schemes of population expansion in 
Tayside. Three estimates are made. First, the total costs 
on the basis of a population increase of 300,000; second, 
the costs for an increase of 175,000; and, third, the costs 
incurred on the assumption that Tayside population 
continues to the end of the century at its 1966 level. 
The net cost of the larger development is estimated at 
about £850— £950 million (at 1968 prices) spread over 
30 years. The net cost of the smaller expansion is about 
£530— £610 million. All the estimates are, for obvious 
reasons, of a most tentative nature. Much of the data 
required are unavailable, or highly uncertain,^ there are 
no detailed plans of physical developments. 

2. The estimates must be taken only as indicating cost 
magnitudes which are subject to wide margins of error. 
Moreover, the estimates should be treated as increasingly 
unreliable, the more distant the time to which they 
apply. 

3. The most important assumptions and limitations 
underlying the estimates are as follows. 

(i) Factor costs are taken at 1968 prices. 

(ii) Factor mixes are assumed to remain constant. 

(iii) No allowances are made for changing or new tech- 
nologies and their impact on costs and preferences. 

<iv) Government policies are assumed to continue 
unchanged, apart from changes known at May 1969. 

(v) In certain sectors, eg housing, roads, education, 
shopping, services, allowance is made for the effects of 
increasing real income on development costs. 

(vi) To estimate the development costs of network 
facilities (roads, water supply, etc.,) distributions of 
increased population in future years were assumed to be 
appropriate to the possible long-term distribution given 
as Option 3 in Table 4.1. 

4. Development costs may be defined as construction 
and civil engineering costs, and the costs of land acquisi- 
tion and professional fees. Public and private investment 
in vehicles, ships and aircraft is not included, nor is 
private investment in plant and machinery. However it 
has not been possible to eliminate elements of plant and 
machinery costs from the construction costs quoted for 
the public sector. 

5. While there were considerable variations in method 
among individual sectors, the broad outline of the 
method used to estimate development costs is as 
follows: the current level of sectoral investment was first 
estimated. Then future levels of development expendi- 
ture were estimated, usually as two components; first, 
estimates of changes arising from changes in population 
and incomes; second, estimates of the needs for 
replacement, improvement and renovation of the current 
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stock of capital. Division into 'growth' and replacement' 
components is not entirely satisfactory since, for 
example, investment designed to increase capacity may 
be inseparable from elements of improvement. 

6. The costs of land acquisition and professional fees 
cannot be based on detailed physical plans, so these 
costs are calculated arbitrarily as 20% of total building 
and civil engineering costs. 

7. Some of the unit costs used as guide lines are given 
in an Appendix to this chapter. 

Housing 

8. Housing requirements are summarised in Chapter 17 
(Table 17.10). The larger scheme of expansion (IMLF 1) 
requires 175,000 houses and the smaller (IMLF 2) needs 
134,000. A no-growth situation would require the con- 
struction of 65,000 houses, this requirement being 
included in both of the growth estimates. 

9. The significant elements affecting the average cost 
of house construction, assuming constant factor costs, 
are the density of development, the proportion of high- 
rise blocks, the extent of garaging, the size of the houses 
and their standards of construction. It is estimated that 
the average cost of a new house (including garaging and 
site development costs) built in Tayside between 1966 
and 1971 will be about £4,050 at 1968 prices. It has 
been assumed that, allowing for falling densities, a lower 
proportion of high-rise blocks, increased garage pro- 
visions and dwelling size and improved standards, the 
average cost of a new house will rise to £5,000 by 2001, 
again at 1968 prices. A small allowance, not more than 
£15 million from 1971 to 2001, has been made for 
expenditure on improvement of existing substandard 
houses. 

Education 

10. Capital investment in education was projected in 
three components: investment in schools, in further 
education, and in universities. The main factor affecting 
school investment is growth in the numbers of school 
children, both through population growth and increased 
proportions in older age groups requiring school places 
(jn the short term largely due to the raising of the 
school-leaving age). School requirements are outlined in 
Chapter 19. 

11. The proportion of national product devoted to 
schools is expected to rise faster than the number of the 
children as a result of increasing expenditure on 
improvement and replacement, the latter being partly 
associated with the relocation of population due to 
urban development. The provision of further education 
facilities is assumed to increase, partly because of popu- 
lation growth but also in line with the current trend of 
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increasing provision per capita. Capital expenditure on 
the Universities of Dundee and St Andrews is expected 
to be independent of population growth in Taysideand 
is separately estimated. 

Healtli and Welfare 

12. Current capital expenditure on hospitals in Tayside 
is inflated due to the Ninewells development and is 
expected to fall after 1969. Further possible require- 
ments have been detailed in Chapter 20 and our 
estimates are based on these guide lines. Minor works of 
replacement and renovation are assumed to continue 
with a 10 per cent per decade increase over the level of 
1966-1971. 

13. Capital investment in health and welfare services, 
other than hospital facilities, is estimated to be about 
£200,000 in 1968. In the long term, expenditure on 
expansion, renovation and improvement is assumed to 
continue at the current level per capita. Some allowance 
is made for expected schemes of capital expenditure, but 
this is not of great significance. 

Sewerage and water services 

14. In sewerage services, capital expenditure can be 
expected to increase in the near future, even if popu- 
lation expansion does not occur, since at present many 
burghs discharge untreated effluent directly into the 
Firth of Tay or the North Sea. If large-scale growth 
occurs, further investment will be necessary. Expendi- 
ture on the provision of estate sewers and house drains is 
included in site development costs and therefore 
excluded from this sector. Estimates for expenditure on 
sewerage and water services are discussed in Chapter 21. 

Gas and electricity 

15. No further significant investment in gas-producing 
plant is expected to occur in Tayside, conversion to 
natural gas being assumed to occur in the 1970s, at 
which time expenditure in the Region by the Scottish 
Gas Board will increase. No capital expenditure on new 
electricity generating capacity within Tayside trans- 
mission is allowed for in our estimates. 

16. Expenditure by the gas and electricity industries 
on distribution, etc., has been projected from current 
expenditures more or less in step with changes in popu- 
lation. 

Roads 

17. Roads expenditure is one of the larger sectors. 
Investment was expected to be about £13 million in the 
period 1966—71. This excludes expenditure on estate 
roads which is included in other sectors. We made 
approximate estimates of some road costs (see Chapter 
22) but we are unable to make estimates for the whole 
of the possible programme. For example, at this stage, 
there is not sufficient information to estimate the costs 
of intra-urban roads. Our roads estimates thus consist of 
two parts: one part is a combination of probable and 
indicative costs; the other part is an inadequately 
informed guess. 

Manufacturing industry 

18. Capital expenditure in Tayside on buildings for 



manufacturing industry (new buildings, extensions, 
major improvements and conversions to industrial use) is 
currently low; during the three years 1965—1967 per 
capita investment on industrial buildings was about one 
fifth of the per capita figure for Scotland as a whole. 
Given population growth on the scales proposed in the 
remit, the level of investment in industrial buildings in 
Tayside will have to increase considerably. The estimates 
in this sector were based on the numbers required to be 
employed in manufacturing in Tayside over the period 
1971 to 2001, and on estimates of possible structural 
changes. 

Services and construction industries 

19. Capital expenditure on buildings for the services 
industries is projected as first, expenditure on shops 
(retail distribution) and, secondly, expenditure on 
buildings for other services (excluding those covered in 
other sectors, eg education). 

20. Capital expenditure on shop construction and 
improvement in Tayside in 1967—68 may have averaged 
about £1.3 million per annum (£0.85 million in Dundee; 
£0.45 million elsewhere). Capital expenditure on 
shopping facilities is expected to fall in the short term, 
mainly because activity is currently inflated by a 'lump' 
of major development in Dundee. The principal bases for 
the projections in this sector were the estimated 
numbers required to be employed in the relevant 
industries between 1971 and 2001. 

Primary Industries 

21. Capital expenditure in Tayside in 1968 on new 
construction and major improvements of buildings for 
the primary industries (agriculture and fishing mainly, 
but also mining and quarrying) is estimated at £0.4 
million. Future expenditure is expected to be substan- 
tially independent of population growth, and is assumed 
to continue unchanged up to 2001. 

Total development costs 

22. Estimates of total development costs for three 
population situations, covering the relevant parts of 
public and private fixed investment, are provided in 
Tables 6.1, 6.2 and 6.3. The estimates, we repeat, give 
only very approximate orders of magnitude. The larger 
scheme, an increase of 300,000 people by 2001 using 
population projection IMLF 1 (see Chapter 11), gives a 
total cost of about £1,800-£1,900 million. The net cost 
of the expansion is about £850-£950 million: this is the 
difference between the total cost and what is estimated 
in Table 6.3 to be spent assuming that Tayside popula- 
tion remains at its 1966 level. The corresponding costs 
of the smaller scheme, an increase of 175,000 people by 
2001 using population projection IMLF 2, are about 
£1,500 — £1,600 million and £530-£610 million, 
respectively. 

23. The cost of expansion per head of additional popu- 
lation is estimated at £2,800-£3,200 for the larger 
scheme and £3,000— £3,500 for the smaller scheme. 
These costs may appear higher than have been suggested 
for other large schemes. We have, however, made 
allowances for the effects of increasing real incomes, and 
the aspirations that they may encourage (see paragraph 3 
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TABLE 6.1 Tayside: Sectoral and Total Development Costs, Projection IMLF 1 (+300,000 population) 



£ million at 1968 prices 



Sector 


1971-81 


1981-2001 


1971-2001 


1. Housing 


185 


595 


780 


2. Education, health, 
welfare 


85 


195 


280 


3. Engineering services 
and roads 


80 


175 


255 


4. Industry and trade 


60 


175 


235 


5. Total building and 
civil engineering 


410 


1140 


1550 


6. Land costs, fees, etc., 
(at 20% of (5)) 


80 


230 


310 


7. Total development 


490 


1370 


1860 



Notes — 3. Engineering services consists of sewerage and water services, gas, electricity. 



4. Primary and manufacturing industry, construction and services. 



TABLE 6.2 Tayside: Sectoral and Total Development Costs, Projection IMLF 2 (+175,000 population) 

£ million at 1968 prices 



Sector 


1971-81 


1981-2001 


1971-2001 


1. Housing 


165 


430 


595 


2. Education, health, 
welfare 


80 


180 


260 


3. Engineering services 
and roads 


70 


150 


220 


4. Industry and trade 


60 


150 


210 


5. Total building and 
civil engineering 
costs 


375 


910 


1285 


6. Land costs, fees, etc., 
(at 20% of (5)) 


75 


180 


255 


7. Total development 


450 


• 1090 


1540 



Notes — See Table 6.1. 



TABLE 6.3 Tayside: Sectoral and Total Development Costs, Unchanging population level (1966) 



£ million at 1968 prices 



Sector 


1971-81 


1981-2001 


1971-2001 


1. Housing 


110 


170 


280 


2. Education, health, 
welfare 


80 


150 


230 


3. Engineering services 
and roads 


60 


100 


160 


4. Industry and trade 


40 


90 


130 


5. Total building and 
civil engineering 


290 


510 


800 


6. Land costs, fees, etc., 
(at 20% of (5)) 


60 


100 


160 


7. Total development 


350 


610 


960 



Notes — See Table 6.1 . 
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above). If, for example, the cost per house were assumed 
not to change between 1971 and 2001, the cost for the 
larger scheme of expansion would fall from £2,800- 
£3,200 to about £2,500-£2,900 a head. 

24. We were unable successfully to pursue an attempt 
to compare the costs of development in Tayside with the 
costs of equivalent developments at other possible loca- 
tions. We think that such comparisons, even assuming 
that it is possible to complete them successfully in time 
to be of use, could well produce differences that lay well 
within the margins of error that we would attach to 
estimates of total development costs. For what it is 
worth, Tayside probably offers some advantage over 
most other areas in the not very large sectors of the costs 
of sewerage and water services. Further small savings in 
per capita costs might be made relative to other regions 
because of the existence of unused capacity on parts of 
the inter-urban road system. On the other hand, our 
estimates of development costs do not include, as such, 
the cost of inducements to industrialists; these would be 
higher, at least for a period, than would be required in 
certain other parts of the UK. Again the unit costs of 
house construction are at present higher on average in 
Scotland than in England and Wales, but the true size of 
the differential and, more important, its behaviour in the 
future, are not certain. 

25. Comparisons of development costs would, how- 
ever, be only one side of the equation. Higher costs may 
be justified if they produce sufficiently large benefits. 
And these are difficult, if not impossible, to quantify 



fully. We may refer, for example, to our attempt to 
compare the costs of different schemes of development 
for Perth (Appendix to Chapter 25). Our view, in that 
case, was that the benefits of a more costly scheme were 
sufficiently large to justify its being preferred to the 
least-cost scheme of development. 

Timing of expenditure 

26. We estimated, also, total development costs by 
quinquennia and indices for the 30-year period are given 
in Table 6.4. We made rough estimates of the cost of the 
larger and smaller schemes of expansion on the bases of 
population projections IMHF 1 and IMHF 2. The costs 
of development were slightly lower, in the respective 
cases, than for the projections IMLF 1 and IMLF 2. 
Indices for the two high-fertility projections are included 
in Table 6.4. The behaviour of all the indices reflects, in 
the main, the growth of population. 

27. As is to be expected, most of the expenditure falls 
after 1981; in both the larger and smaller schemes of 
expansion only about 16% or so of the net development 
cost arises in the decade up to 1981. The next decade 
takes about a third of it; while more than half the bill 
arises in the period 1991-2001. Broadly the same time- 
distribution holds good for each scheme, big or small 
and with a high-fertility or a low-fertility assumption. 
Most of the burden, therefore, falls some way into the 
future and, with growth going well, would be relatively 
easier to bear in a more prosperous UK, and, for its part, 
in a wealthier Tayside. 



TABLE 6.4 Tayside: Total Development Costs by Quinquennia, 1966—2001 

Total costs in 1966—71 = 100 



Projection 


1966-71 


1971-76 


1976-81 


1981-86 


1986-91 


1991-96 


1996-2001 


1. 1966 level 

of population 
(no change) 


100 


90 


90 


80 


85 


85 


90 


2. IMHF 2 

(+175,000 

population) 


100 


100 


115 


115 


125 


140 


155 


3. IMLF 2 

(+175,000 

population) 


100 


100 


125 


125 


130 


145 


160 


4. IMHF 1 

(+300,000 

population) 


100 


100 


135 


140 


155 


180 


205 


5. IMLF 1 

(+300,000 

population) 


100 


100 


145 


150 


165 


190 


210 


Notes: The projections ai 


re described 


in Chapter 11 (Population). 











They are ranked in increasing order of cost, eg the net cost of IMLF 1 is rather more than 10% more than that of IMHF 1 
for an increase of 300,000 in population. In present value terms, with a discount factor of 10%, the differential in 
favour of IMHF 1 is also rather more than 10%. The differential is caused by variation in population structure: net 
immigration is a larger component of population in IMLF 1 than in IMHF 1 and this puts up the expenditure on 
housing and industry among other things. 
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Appendix to Chapter 6 



UNIT COSTS, ETC., ASSUMPTIONS 



A1. All costs quoted are at 1968 prices and are 
averages for large increments. 

A2. Housing (i) Average cost of local authority houses 
in Scotland (sub-structure, super-structure and external 
works but not garages, and excluding the cost of land, 
roads and sewers): £4.3 per square foot. 

(ii) Average site development costs per dwelling 
(costs of site clearance and levelling, construction of 
estate roads and sewers, and lighting) : 

Densi ty A verage cost per dwelling 

(Dwellings per acre) £ 

14 335 

16 295 

18 265 

20 237 

(iii) Average cost per dwelling where provided 
with garaging and hardstanding: £320 per dwelling. 

A3. Education (i) Average cost per new place provided 
(including expenditure on sites, building work, furniture 
and fees): 

primary schools: £345 per place 

secondary schools: £485 per place 
(ii) 175 full-time equivalent places for further 
education (other than university) per 10,000 additional 
population at an average cost of £780 per place. 



A4. Health and welfare (i) The ratios for estimating the 
provision of hospital beds are given in Chapter 20. 

(ii) 940 square feet per bedspace at an average 
cost of £9 per square foot. 

(iii) 25 beds per 1,000 population aged 65 or 
over for old and disabled in welfare homes and occupa- 
tional centres (for all facilities, public and private) at an 
average cost of £3,000 per bed. 

A5. Sewerage and water services Costs and average 
costs are given in Chapter 21. 

A6. Manufacturing industry Average floorspace of 270 
square feet per additional employee in manufacturing 
industry at an average cost of £4.5 per square foot. 

A7. Service industries (i) Average cost per additional 
employee in the service industries: £470 (estimated from 
new town data). 

(ii) Average cost of new shopping floorspace: 
£5.7 per square foot. 

A8. The data in the paragraphs above are, principally, 
our estimates based on data from a variety of sources. 
These included Housing Statistics; A Selection of Unit 
Costs in Public Expenditure, HMSO 1968; Scottish 
Home and Health Department; Scottish Development 
Department. 
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7 Implementation 



1. Just as recommendations about specific commit- 
ments for growth are not our business, neither is 
implementation our business. We think it proper, 
however, to discuss certain issues related to this most 
important matter. 

The major problems 

2. Tayside's immediate problems concern its industrial 
structure and its urban fabric. Existing industry, in the 
next decade, may fail to hold unemployment and net 
outward migration at the levels of the recent past. Some 
20,000 houses may need to be replaced, and a further 
7,000. built to accommodate new households, all with- 
out any increase in population. This construction 
programme and the effort to allow urban areas to live 
with an ever-increasing volume of motor cars, impose a 
heavy burden of rejuvenation and restructuring. 

3. A decision to initiate large-scale growth in the 1970s 
would bring further problems. It would then be 
necessary for the authorities in the Region to reach 
certain major decisions quickly. We realise that the 
present state of local government reform may make it 
difficult, but far from impossible, to act quickly in the 
necessary fields. 

4. The tasks set by a policy of large-scale growth are 
considerable. First, the Region which has, for about 
twenty years, been losing employment at a rate of 0.4% 
per annum would have to begin to grow at about 1.6% a 
year from 1981 in order to realise the larger expansion 
scheme by 2001. Secondly, the Region which has been 
losing population for many years, would have soon to 
begin to gain population: for ordered and efficient pro- 
gress towards an increase of 300,000 in population by 
2001, net outward migration of about 2,500 persons a 
year has to be transformed into net inward migration of 
5,000-7,000 persons a year from 1976 to 2001. Lastly, 
there is a housing requirement and all that it will involve 
in securing land and creating attractive residential areas. 
For the larger expansion, 47,000 houses would have to 
be built between 1971 and 1981. While this produces an 
annual average that has recently been achieved, more or 
less, it is still a formidable requirement. In the two 
following decades, a further 128,000 houses would be 
required by the larger scheme. And the housing 
programme is only the most substantial part of a much 
bigger demand for design and construction work. 

5. We find it convenient to assume, for most of this 
chapter, that a policy for large-scale growth is adopted 
and moves towards our preferred long-term option 
(Option 3 of Table 4.1} through short-term Option 2A 
(Table 5.1). It is then possible, without frequent qualifi- 
cations, to discuss the means by which those concerned 
may attempt to achieve this growth. 



Implementation within the planning process 

6. As we have already emphasised, this Report should 
be seen as the background document from which a 
strategic plan can be derived; it should not in itself be 
regarded as the strategic plan. We have not attempted to 
make definite recommendations for a strategy or for 
commitments to action - we have sought instead to 
analyse the problems and possibilities of Tayside so as to 
present information, analyses and proposals as a starting 
point for the strategic planning process. 

7. We would, of course, endorse the view that definite 
recommendations could not properly be made without 
public consultation as envisaged by the Skeffington 
Report. 1 Clearly, the increase in population proposed for 
the next thirty years will have a major effect on Tayside, 
and it is therefore important that the people at present 
in Tayside should be adequately informed and that their 
opinion should be a most important factor in the final 
choice. The suggestions on structure plans in the Skef- 
fington Report seem to provide a suitable framework for 
continuous consultation. 

8. Although public participation can and should be a 
feature of the long-term planning, there are major diffi- 
culties in attempting fully to apply the process to 
consideration of the proposals we have made for the 
short term (Chapter 5). Our suggested first ten-year 
action period starts in 1971, and although the pro- 
gramme and what can be done will be heavily 
conditioned by existing commitments, some regionally- 
agreed modifications and additions will be required for a 
policy of growth. 

9. Early decisions on whether or not to implement the 
development proposals are of great importance. This is 
not to say that the decision is so urgent as to preclude 
adequate discussion of the proposals. However, the 
longer net migration continues, the more difficult it 
becomes to complete the schemes of growth by 2001. 

10. This is because the planned growth of population, 
considered in this Report, depends on the early estab- 
lishment of net immigration. For this to happen, the 
Region will have, some time earlier, to be expected to 
become a more attractive place in which to live and 
work. In turn, decisions will have to be taken even 
earlier about sites for houses and factories. There is little 
time left if, for example, net inward migration is to be 
achieved in the 1970s. And the longer it takes to reverse 
present flows, the larger the rate of annual net immigra- 
tion must be subsequently, or the smaller must be the 
growth achieved by 2001. 



1 People and Planning: Report of the Committee on Public 
Participation in Planning, HMSO, 1969. 
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11. Regional co-operation is critical in the implemen- 
tation of any such policy. We regard it as vital that some 
regional ad hoc joint committee should be able to 
consider our proposals and reach early agreement on the 
appropriate short-term action. 

12. We hope that there could be rapid agreement on 
themajor objectives which should cover at the very least 
the basic programme (Chapter 5). Following from this it 
would be for the individual planning authorities, in 
conjunction with their neighbouring authorities, to draw 
up statutory development plans in accordance with the 
agreed regional strategy. These development plans would 
define the areas selected for action in a first phase pro- 
gramme. Thereafter local plans prepared by the 
individual authorities would further the process of 
implementation. 

Bodies involved in implementation 

13. We have assumed throughout that existing adminis- 
trative boundaries within Tayside can be ignored. This 
means that, at the implementation stage, it must be 
possible for the central and local authorities involved to 
co-operate with each other in the various steps of consul- 
tation. the formation of structure plans and the 
formation of local plans. Certain tasks are, however, to 
be assigned to particular bodies. 

14. Implementation will be possible only if there is 
effective co-operation among the bodies who have 
responsibilities for the various components of develop- 
ment-investment and loan sanction, planning, housing, 
schools, factory sites, water, sewerage, control of 
countryside, etc. The problems existing here arise what- 
ever the financial arrangements between central and 
local government. They will also arise however local 
government is organised, but they would be more acute 
the more local government is fragmented. Nevertheless 
the first steps in implementing growth and action on 
some of our short-term proposals would appear to have 
to be undertaken by existing local authorities. 

15. Implementation in the longer term will be 
considerably easier if some such changes as those pro- 
posed in the Wheatley Report ' are adopted. The boun- 
daries of Wheatley's East Region agree very closely with 
those of Tayside and the machinery of local government 
would then be geared to operate at regional level. 

16. The broad correspondence between the proposed 
East Region and Tayside is brought out in Diagram 9. In 
detail, the East Region includes the whole of Tayside 
together with the County of Kinross, and South 
Kincardineshire. It covers a slightly larger area and a 
larger population than Tayside (463,000 in 1968 
compared with 452,000 in 1966). The inclusion of 
South Kincardineshire is* justified by the Royal 
Commission because of its physical continuity with 
Strathmore in Angus and 'its economic links and 
communications with Dundee', and that of Kinross 
because of its administrative relationship with Perth. 

17. The Wheatley Report proposes that the East 
Region should be divided into four Districts for local 
planning purposes: (1) Angus and South Kincardineshire 
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(a population of 92,000); (2) Perth and Kinross 

(115.000) ; (3) Dundee (203,000); and (4) North Fife 

(53.000) . 

18. On industrial development — which is of prime 
importance for Tayside — the Wheatley Report 
recommends that powers to assist industry should be 
given to both regional and district authorities. The main 
work of planning industrial growth is to fall on regional 
authorities with district authorities having power to 
attract and aid industry within the context of their own 
structure plans. 2 The Commission saw 'great advantage 
... in local authorities continuing to be able to stimulate 
growth by giving loans and providing factory space.' 3 
Nor did they see any compelling reason why local 
authorities should not be enabled to offer more direct 
forms of assistance to industry, subject to appropriate 
safeguards. 3 We have reservations about some of these 
proposals for the district level and, on certain interpre- 
tations, for the regional level also. The effort to attract 
industry to Tayside should, in our view, be a regional 
function with very careful consideration being given to 
any share of this function that might be handled at 
district level. 

19. Whatever the final result of the reorganisation of 
local government, we believe that some overall regional 
agency will have to be devised if Tayside is to make the 
most of its opportunities and especially if it is to be the 
location for large-scale expansion. Implementation in the 
short run will require some combination of functions on 
an ad hoc basis with, in effect, one body taking certain 
decisions for Tayside as a whole, and the various local 
authorities, as necessary, translating these decisions into 
action in their own areas. Clearly, whatever ad hoc 
arrangements are made, they should foreshadow the 
future organisation of local government in Tayside. 

Finance and Costs 

20. The development costs of implementing large-scale 
expansion are discussed in Chapter 6. Provided that the 
175,000 or 300,000 people exist, most of the invest- 
ment costs are unavoidable. Even if they do not live and 
work in Tayside, but in some other part of the UK, the 
infrastructure, etc., still has to be provided. What is of 
significance, however, is whether it would cost more or 
less to undertake the development in Tayside than some- 
where else in Scotland or in the UK. We have noted that 
we were unable to make comparisons; and that it 
would not have been possible fully to assess the differen- 
ces in benefits that must also come into an analysis of 
where best to develop (Chapter 6, paras. 24,25). 

21. Social investment has to be paid for. This raises the 
question of the division of costs among different 
authorities. The impact, for example of the housing 
programme required by expansion, on the present struc- 
ture of local government in Tayside could create 
financial difficulties that would frustrate development 
from the start, even given willing co-operation. Here 
again, however, we are in no doubt that the successful 

1. Report of the Royal Commission on Local Government in 
Scotland, 1966-1969. Cmnd 4150, HMSO, 1969. 

2. Wheatley Report, page 202, paragraph 827. 

3. Wheatley Report, pp. 67-8, paragraph 227. 
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implementation of a scheme for expansion, certainly 
beyond the earlier years of the 1970s, will require a 
body of the Wheatley type or an ad hoc body with 
adequate powers to undertake certain necessary regional 
functions. 

22. A second problem concerns the division of costs 
between the Region and the rest of the nation, repre- 
sented in this case by the central government. Large- 
scale expansion goes beyond the needs or the capability 
(under normal financial arrangements) of the Tayside 
local authorities or those of a regional agency. It is part 
of planning on a national scale. Any scheme for major 
expansion will, in our view, require more than the 
normal finance-sharing arrangements between central 
and local government. In making any such special 
arrangements it will be necessary to have regard to the 
large basic programme of rejuvenation and restructuring 
that faces Tayside in the 1970s. 

23. The division of costs between central and local 
government cannot usefully be discussed in detail in 
view of the current government reviews of local 
authority finance. We might, however, comment briefly 
on rate poundages. Rate poundages in Tayside, though 
comparable with those in other parts of Scotland, are 
high relative to those of industrial regions of England 
and Wales. One major difference lies in rates contri- 
butions to Housing Revenue Account; the average for 
county boroughs in England and Wales was under 7% (in 
1966—67) while for Tayside it was over 30%. The future 
course of rate poundages in Tayside depends on many 
factors, not the least being the behaviour of the general 
level of prices. We attempted to project future rate 
poundages given large-scale expansion. There were, 
however, too many uncertainties but it seemed that the 
increase in the Region's rateable values that would be 
associated with development, will meet a large part of 
the increase in rateborne expenditure attributable to 
that development. 

People and jobs 

24. People. Much of any major increase in population, 
given successful development, would be contributed by 
the Region itself. For example, if net migration were 
reduced to zero by 1976 and remained at that level, 
Tayside's population could increase by between 60,000 
and 120,000 people by the end of the century (Chapter 
11 ). 

25. Overspill agreements with authorities outside the 
Region do not appear likely to be significant in the 
immediate future. There may, however, be need to 
consider such arrangements after 1981 if pressure builds 
up in other areas. 

26. The main source of population growth, in the fore- 
seeable future, rests principally on the ability of Tayside 
to attract new population or to retain more of its exist- 
ing population. For this Tayside must be seen as an 
attractive place in which to live, but the major factor will 
be the provision of a sufficient number of suitable jobs. 
Within this, the supply of manufacturing jobs will be 
critical. 

27. Jobs. The Region will not provide sufficient manu- 
facturing jobs, given existing policies, to support popu- 



lation expansion in the next decade. Indeed it may move 
in the opposite direction. Thus the attraction of new 
manufacturing industry is vital to growth. 

28. No one is likely to underestimate the difficulties of 
attracting new industry to Tayside. The record of the 
past, even with Development Area advantages, is not 
impressive. Moreover, there will be no superfluity of 
mobile jobs in the next decade, and there is bound to be 
much competition for what will be available, some of it 
from Development Areas more favourably situated than 
Tayside. Whether the supply will improve after 1981 is a 
matter of speculation. 

29. Tayside is remote from the regions from which 
most mobile industry originates. Firms having to move 
from these areas, or to expand elsewhere, tend to look 
most favourably on the nearest Development Area. But 
the major industrial areas nearest to Tayside are them- 
selves in need of more manufacturing employment so 
that Tayside has to leap-frog a long way south before it 
reaches an area of potential supply. These considerations 
suggest that the financial inducements offered to 
industry may be too low for Tayside or too high for 
some other Development Areas. But these difficulties do 
not apply to foreign immigrant firms who will rarely 
find that travel time from their headquarters overseas is 
significantly greater at Dundee than, say, in the most 
attractive Development Areas south of the Border. In 
this context it should be stressed that Tayside's most 
notable industrial immigrants are foreign firms. 

30. Tayside appears to need more than Development 
Area benefits, if growth is to be encouraged. How much 
will be needed on the financial inducement side depends 
on the other components of any possible policy commit- 
ment to growth, on the general economic situation and 
on inducements available in certain other areas. 

31. Associated with such a commitment, there would 
presumably be infrastructure investment, financial assis- 
tance to local authorities, and possibly more substantial 
inducements than at present, as well as a stronger steering 
effort, to encourage potential immigrant firms to come 
to the Region. Infrastructure investment, additional to 
what there would be without planned growth, might 
best go into housing and industrial estates and the 
creation of advance factory space, The continuation of 
the improvement of road communications would also 
come high in any shopping list for aids to growth. But 
infrastructure expenditure, within any maximum likely 
to be considered, is uncertain in its power of attraction 
for new industry. Again, special financial assistance for 
local authorities would be related to the extra recurring 
burdens that fell on some areas from exceptional 
growth. Special financial assistance to industry could, in 
principle, take many forms. 

32. Any suggestion that higher financial inducements 
for industry should apply to Tayside raises large policy 
questions. However the weight of the evidence is that 
inducements and differentials, as currently adjusted, do 
not bring mobile industry as far as Tayside; and the 
present package does not seem likely to attract enough 
industry, certainly from within Great Britain, to start 
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growth, and perhaps not even enough to halt contraction. 
We recognise that the circumstances in which the package 
is offered can be changed by a commitment to growth. 
There is also the promotional use that may be made of 
the possibilities for developing an attractive and modern 
city region within Tayside. Again, the creation of certain 
new development machinery within the Region could 
help (discussed in paragraphs 34—35). These factors 
might be enough to tilt the balance sufficiently in 
favour of Tayside even without changes in the present 
package of inducements to industry. This tentative view 
is, of course, very dependent on what is happening in the 
rest of the UK economy. 

33. We venture one suggestion regarding industrial 
inducements. Given a growth policy, it would help if 
some minimum scale of payments, etc. could be 
guaranteed for some minimum period. Ideally the 
guarantee would apply to individual firms, but an 
arrangement of that sort would encounter adminis- 
trative and other difficulties so that any such offer 
would have to apply to the Region for a given number of 
years. This raises the question of how long Tayside 
might need special help to attract industry. The answer 
depends, in part, on the size and circumstances of the 
initial effort. The time for review would be when net 
inward migration had shown itself to be increasing over'a 
number of years. 

34. We referred above to development machinery. The 
organisation and execution of regional industrial 
development policies is possibly the function, of all 
those proposed to be given to Wheatley's regional 
authorities, that is least adequately catered for under 
existing arrangements. We do not undervalue the efforts 
made by individual Tayside local authorities in the past. 
But they have not been continuous, they have not been 
professionally supported, and the Region's effort has 
been diffused. This Report provides data and support for 
a regional effort which would be very different from 
what has gone before. The focus of such an effort would 
be some form of development agency responsible, for 
the present, to a regional ad hoc group. The agency 
should not be simply a promotion agency, though that 
would be one of its important functions. Eventually it 
should become part of the regional machinery of govern- 
ment, but its establishment should not wait for the 
completion of local government reform. We realise that 
there is already much formidable competition in this 
field and that, inevitably, there will be more. This to us 
is a reason for doing something, not an argument for 
doing nothing. The agency is one of the ways in which 
the Region can develop that local initiative on 
which depends, in very large part, its future develop- 
ment. 

35. The industrial development agency should have a 
small full-time staff which would seek out, convey infor- 
mation to, and maintain contact with potential 
immigrant firms. It might itself undertake, without 
commitment, the forward investigation of industrial sites 
and be ready with information for enquirers or contacts. 
Given the difficulties of attracting firms from the south, 
the agency might pay special attention to overseas firms 
who could be interested in a Tayside location. For the 
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same reason, the agency might also be able to help the 
development or redevelopment of firms already in the 
area. 

Life in 2001 

36. There is a final point that lies in the background of 
any discussion of major expansion. It may be suggested 
that the fewer the people in the Region the better the 
living conditions can be. This would certainly be true 
had the population increased beyond a certain size. But 
we think that even the larger of the proposed increases 
of population could be accommodated within Tayside at 
high living standards. We would agree that a massive 
increase in population is not necessarily a desirable 
objective in itself. But there are other considerations. In 
broad terms, the standard of living of a region is posi- 
tively related to the size of its population up to a certain 
point. When population growth can be accommodated, 
as is the case in Tayside, in such a way as to provide high 
living standards and a wide range of urban choice in a 
rural setting, there is much to be said for seeking the 
benefits that are likely to be best realised, over the years, 
by encouraging growth. 

Immediate steps 

37. We put forward the following suggestions for some 
immediate steps which might be considered appropriate. 
A regional ad hoc committee could: 

(1) consider our Report in consultation with all 
interested bodies; 

(2) submit views to the Government concerning 
* long-term possibilities and short-term action; 

(3) consider, in the light of the Government's 
views, action which could be taken with 
regard to (a) special measures for attracting 
industry and (b) the implementation of the 
basic programme; 

(4) set up an industrial development agency; 

(5) prepare in outline a first phase programme; 
and 

(6) consult with local planning authorities 
concerning their statutory development plans 
which would define the areas selected for 
action in the first phase. 



38. We appreciate that Tayside is only one of the 
many regions for which a case may be put forward for 
preferential treatment. We realise also that additional 
government support for Tayside may not be available in 
the short term. Should this prove to be the case, we hope 
that the Tayside authorities will find it advantageous to 
move ahead along the lines that we have indicated, 
though at a slower pace than might otherwise have been 
possible. One of our considerations, throughout, was to 
produce a flexible physical and investment programme of 
such a nature that the times at which the different 
objectives were achieved, including the long-run 
objective, could be varied without undue disruption and 
expense. Within that programme we have attempted to 
set out priorities so that, whatever immediate objectives 
are accepted, our guide lir\es should be capable of being 
translated into a regional strategy. 
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8 Physical Background 



Size and Position 

1. Diagrams 1 and 3 in this report show the situation of 
Tayside in relation to the rest of Scotland and to other 
parts of the Central Belt. The region lies at the open 
north-eastern end of Central Scotland and contains in its 
southern half extensive low-lying areas which have 
generally similar physical conditions to the developed 
parts of the wider Central Scotland region. Tayside is 
within two hours journey of the latter, and forthcoming 
improvements to communications are further 
strengthening its links to other parts of the country. 

2. The boundaries of the region as shown on Diagram 
10 represent the limits of Scotland's Economic Planning 
Region No 4 following, broadly, the watershed of the 
River Tay and its tributaries. In terms of its charac- 
teristics and activities this is an appropriate area for a 
regional planning survey, the only significant overlap 
with adjoining regions being in south-east Fife. Full 
account has been taken of the existing and potential 
relationships with this and other neighbouring areas. 

3. Tayside, has an area of some 3,000 sq miles and 
contains a varied sample of Scotland's scenery and 
452,000 of its population. The distribution of the 
latter between urban and rural areas, and between cities, 
towns and villages is described in the Area Studies 
section (Part III) of this report. Here we are concerned 
with the physical features which have influenced the 
development of the region in the past, and which give 
rise to various constraints and opportunities for the 
future. For a detailed and more technical account of this 
physical background various sources can be consulted; 
the most recent comprehensive report being the volume 
prepared for the meeting of the British Association in 
Dundee in 1968. 1 

Geology 

4. The Tayside region straddles one of the major geo- 
logical features of Scotland, the Highland Boundary Fault. 
The abrupt transition from lowland to upland along the 
line of this fault is a key feature in the geography of the 
region. 

5. North of the Highland Boundary Fault the rocks are 
mainly schists, grits, slates and gneisses. These are the 
result of extensive metamorphic activity and have given 
rise to the characteristic rugged scenery of hills and 
glens. In addition large parts of the upland areas are 
covered by thick glacial depositis and by more recent 
accumulations of peat. These extensive moorlands are 
the nearest thing Tayside has to a true wilderness, but 
even, here there are increasing intrusions for recreation, 
afforestation and water supplies. 

6. The valleys and flood-plains of the Highlands are 
covered with fluvioglacial deposits and alluvium and the 



soils which' have developed from these materials support 
the more prosperous elements of Highland agriculture 
and nearly all the population. 

7. South of the Highlands, the rocks are mainly sand- 
stones and lavas of Devonian and Carboniferous age. The 
features of the landscape result from the erosion of a 
pattern of synclines and anticlines. Thus, Strathmore, 
immediately south of the Highlands, was formed from a 
syncline, as was the Howe of Fife, the basin in the 
southern part of the region. Between these two depres- 
sions a broad arch was forced upwards and subsequent 
erosion of this exposed the underlying volcanic rocks. A 
down-faulted block of softer rocks along the axis of this 
anticline has been largely eroded to provide the valley 
now occupied by the Tay Estuary. The northern limb of 
the anticline forms the Sidlaw Hills and the southern 
part, the Ochil Hills. 

8. In the northern parts of the lowland zone the solid 
geology is generally overlain by widespread fluvioglacial 
deposits derived from the Highland quartzites and 
schists. Extensive fans of yellow-brown soils formed 
from these deposits are found where the mouths of the 
glens open out into Strathmore. Because of their coarse 
texture these areas are fairly well-drained, and it is on 
these sites above the damper soils of Strathmore that 
some of Tayside's ancient burghs have been built. 



9. Throughout the lowland zone there are large 
deposits of alluvium, ranging from sandy gravel to silty 
fine sand. This is found on the floodplains and river 
terraces of existing and former river channels and old lake 
beds in Strathmore, Strathearn and Stratheden, and also 
on the raised beaches and former estuarine areas in the 
Carse of Gowrie and along the coastal plain of Angus 
and Fife. 

10. The most significant features of Tayside geology, 
from an economic point of view, are the limestones, 
the volcanic rocks, and, particularly, the superficial 
sands and gravels. The latter are widespread in the 
lowland areas, and much of the material is suitable 
for concrete aggregates. 

11. Detailed information about the solid and drift 
geology of Tayside was obtained from the Institute of 
Geological Sciences. This was mapped on a set of 1-inch 
to 1-mile sheets and these have been used in the physical 
appraisal work. Similar information about the soils of 
the region was obtained from the Macaulay Institute, 
and the Department of Agriculture provided an assess- 
ment of soil quality from the point of view of its agri- 

1 S.J. Jones (ed), Dundee & District, BAAS, Dundee, 1968. 
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cultural productivity. This is further discussed in 
Chapter 9. 

Topography 

12. Three quarters of Tayside is a sparsely inhabited 
area of uplands and narrow glens. In the north and west 
the Grampian Highlands rise to a heavily dissected 
plateau with a general height of 3,000 ft above sea-level. 
South of this there are the lower hill masses of the 
Sidlaws and the Ochils, and in the extreme south the 
Lomond Hills straddle the regional boundary in Central 
Fife. The amount and location of high land gives Tayside 
a scenic quality which represents a great asset in 
competing with other regions for development. An 
analysis of the landscape from the point of view of the 
conservation and exploitation of this asset is described in 
Chapter 3, on the physical survey procedure, and an 
assessment of the recreational potential is included in 
Chapter 10. 

13. The lowlands between these hill masses are an 
equally important element in the physical character of 
Tayside. There are other regions with more and bigger 
mountains, but the special quality of Tayside lies in the 
wide variety of scenery within a comparatively small 
area of about 40 by 80 miles, and in the juxtaposition of 
upland and lowland areas. 

14. In the latter category the principal feature is the 
coastal plains and the broad estuary of the River Tay 
which cuts into the heart of the region from the North 
Sea. This area contains the five largest towns (Dundee, 
Perth, Arbroath, Montrose and St Andrews), the major 
elements in the communications system and the ports 
and harbours. South of St Andrews, in the East Neuk of 
Fife, the coastal plain borders the Firth of Forth. In 
this area, several small fishing ports represent points of 
great recreational attraction on the rocky coast. A 
survey of coastal conditions and resources in this and 
other parts of the region is included in Chapter 10. 

15. North of the Tay estuary lie the Sidlaw Hills and 
beyond these is Strathmore. This has an average width of 
about six miles and extends for some forty miles in a 
generally north-easterly direction along the edge of the 
Highlands. It is an important routeway containing 
several historic small burghs. Strathmore contains some 
of the best of Scotland's farmland and, with its various 
historic sites and buildings, its low hills and wooded 
areas, provides a splendid contrasting foreground to the 
Highlands to the north. 

16. In the western part of Tayside the largest area of 
lowland is the Earn basin lying between the towns of 
Perth and Crieff, the Highlands in the north and the 
Ochil Hills in the south. The landscape and land use in 
this area are generally similar to those of Strathmore, and 
similarly complement the adjoining upland areas. 

17. South of the Ochil Hills, in North Fife, is another 
great lowland area comprising the Howe of Fife and 
Stratheden. This area is less tightly enclosed by high hills 
and is crossed in both east-west and north-south direc- 
tions by major road and rail routes. The south-western 
corner is dominated by the steep northern slopes of the 
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Lomond Hills. This part of Tayside, like the other low- 
land areas already mentioned, has a high proportion of 
good quality farmland and also considerable wooded 
areas. The combined effect of these and the small towns 
and villages provides a highly attractive introduction to 
the region for traffic approaching from the south. 

R ivers and Lochs 

18. The principal river in the region is the Tay. This 
drains an area of 2510 sq miles which contains 70 fresh- 
water lochs. Its main tributaries are the Garry, Tummel, 
Isla, Almond and Earn. The Tay flows right across the 
region and represents a major influence on the scenic 
character, the settlement pattern, the communications 
system and the location of economic activities. 

19. Downstream from its sources in the north-west, in 
the Rannoch and Crianlarich areas, there are several large 
lochs contained in deep basins within the Perthshire 
Highlands. The largest of these is Loch Tay which, at 14 
miles long and one mile wide, is one of Scotland's 
largest inland lochs. North of the upper Tay valley, in 
the broadly parallel Tummel Valley, are Loch Rannoch 
(10 miles long) and Loch Tummel (6 miles long), and 
southwards, in the upper Earn, is Loch Earn (7 miles 
long). 

20. Together, these great water-areas represent a 
valuable asset for the whole of Tayside, and for adjoin- 
ing regions, in terms of recreational opportunities and 
potential water supplies for industrial and residential 
development. An assessment of the lochs from these 
points of view is included in the reports on recreation and 
engineering services in Chapter 10 and 21 of this report. 

21. The confluence of the Rivers Tay and Tummel is 
about 4 miles south of Pitlochry. From here the Tay 
flows in a broad valley south-eastwards for another 7 
miles to Dunkeld, which stands amid the transitional belt 
of low foothills on the edge of the Highlands. This valley 
provides a very important routeway through the 
mountainous northern part of Tayside. The main 
communications to northern Scotland follow this 
passage, and the principal service centres, hotels and 
schools etc are sited at the various junction points along 
it. 

22. South of Dunkeld the Tay winds across the 
western end of Strathmore and is joined by the rivers 
Isla from the east and Almond from the west. The 
former drains a large part of the Highland massif and the 
Angus Glens east of the Tay valley; and the latter the 
extensive upland area between Loch Tay and Loch Earn. 
These large tributary systems provide, therefore, 
comparatively easy access to the upland areas bordering 
on lowland Tayside, facilitating their use for forestry, 
farming and recreation. Apart from this, all of these 
rivers are potentially valuable in terms of water supplies, 
power potential, fishing and wildlife. 

23. Perth is situated at the point where the Tay breaks 
through the Sidlaw Hills. This is an important bridging 
point on the Tay and a key point in the communications 
system of the region. It is the point at which the river 
enters its tidal estuary, and Perth has in fact on its river 
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frontage an area of docks and associated facilities for the 
handling of coastal shipping. The Firth of Tay stretches 
for a further 25 miles until the open sea is reached a 
short distance east of Dundee. 

24. This great estuary is, on the one hand, one of Tay- 
side's principal assets, bringing its own wildlife, landscape 
and recreational activities deep into the heart of the 
region. On the other hand it is a barrier to communication, 
for until very recently there was no road bridge below 
Perth and even now the crossings are limited to the road 
and rail bridges between Dundee and Newport in North 
Fife. This focussing of cross-river traffic on Dundee and 
Perth has the effect of adding to the town planning 
problems which these two cities are experiencing in their 
capacity as the principal service centres of the region. 

25. There are three major rivers independent of the 
Tay system. In the north-east corner of the region the 
Rivers South Esk and North Esk rise in the higher parts 
of the Angus Glens and flow for some 30 miles across 
Strathmore and the Howe of the Mearns to the sea in the 
vicinity of Montrose. The upland sections of these 
valleys have similar attributes to the upper reaches of the 
Tay and its tributaries. 



north-west does rainfall exceed 40 inches per annum. 
However, seasonal distribution is fairly similar through- 
out the region; February to June being the driest period, 
with April usually the driest month. October is usually 
the wettest month, with a secondary wet period in July 
and August. 

29. Most of Tayside has a fairly low snowfall, but in 
the upland areas of the Highland zone there is an 
accumulation of snow between December and April 
which has led to the growth of winter sports activity in 
recent years. The average number of days per year with 
snow lying increases from about 1 3 at Arbroath, to 22 at 
Dundee and about 60 in the upper parts of the glens. 

30. Tayside is one of the sunniest parts of Scotland. 
Coastal areas receive most sunshine in June, inland areas 
in May. The annual range of mean monthly temperature 
is 11°C near the coast, rising to 13°C inland. January is 
the coldest month, with a mean temperature of around 
2.5° C, and July is the warmest month. The length of the 
growing season is around 240 days, becoming shorter as 
height above sea level increases. Growth normally starts 
about the third week in April and lasts until middle or 
late November in the coastal areas (including Perth). 



26. In the south-east corner of the region the River 
Eden rises in the Lomond Hills and meanders eastwards 
across the Howe of Fife to enter the sea at St Andrew's 
Bay. This is more of a lowland river than the others 
already mentioned and its resources are more fully 
exploited. 

Climate 1 

27. The eastern half of the Central Valley of Scotland 
has a climate characterised by cool but sunny summers 
and generally cold winters. These general characteristics 
vary, however, between different parts of the region as a 
result of position and topography. The Highlands in the 
north and west give shelter to much of the region from 
winds from these directions, producing a 'rain shadow' 
effect over considerable distances. As a result, the low- 
land areas have a low average rainfall, and sunshine 
averages are high for the latitude. On the other hand, 
southwesterly winds have fairly easy access to the 
region, the Firth of Tay in particular forming a wind 
funnel directed at the Dundee area. The coastal areas are 
also exposed to the east winds blowing inland from the 
North Sea. 

28. The 'rain shadow' effect of the high ground to the 
north-west is particularly apparent in Strathmore, and 
over the lowland areas as a whole the average rainfall is 
only about 30 inches. It is least on the eastern coastal 
belt (the annual average at Leuchars and Arbroath is just 
over 26 inches) and rises to about 35 inches or so on the 
higher ground. Only in the high uplands of the west and 



31. There is less fog and better visibility in the Dundee 
area than in most places in Scotland, with the exception 
of the extreme north east. Haar, or sea fog, tends to 
develop in the spring and early summer when easterly 
winds are most frequent and the sea is more likely to be 
cooler than the air. It can be persistent in coastal areas, 
but is usually cleared inland in the course of the day. 

32. The statistical indicators of climatic conditions 
in Table 8.1 show how Tayside compares in this respect 
with other parts of the country. 

Nature Conservation 

33. The Highland parts of the Tayside Area contain a 
number of important features not found elsewhere, 
some of which have Nature Reserves established for their 
conservation. There are two main field centres for nature 
study in the region. The Scottish Field Studies Associa- 
tion runs courses suitable for sixth formers, under- 
graduates and teachers at Kindrogan, and Edinburgh 
University has its own centre near Killin for instruction 
in mountain and water sports and field studies. There are 
other small centres run by the various education 
committees for physical training and nature studies. On 
a smaller scale the nature trail is also playing its part in 
natural history education. Not only the Nature Conser- 
vancy but also the Forestry Commission, the National 
Trust for Scotland, the Scottish Wildlife Trust and some 
local authorities have built trails in Tayside in the last 
few years. 

1 From data provided by the Meteorological Office. 



TABLE 8.1 Comparative Statistics of Climatic Indicators 










Annual 


Days of rain 


Hours of sun- 


Average Temperatures 




Rainfall 


per annum 


shine per annum 


January 


July 


Dundee Area 


30 ins. 


180 


1396 


2.5°C 


14— 15°C 


Glasgow Area 


40 ins. 


212 


1243 


2.3°C 


15°C 


London Area 


24 ins. 


175 


1518 


4.5°C 


17. 7°C 






Source: Met. Office publications 
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34. There are six National Nature Reserves and thirty- 
three sites of Special Scientific Interest within the 
Tayside Area. Seven of the SSIs are geological, the 
remainder botanical, zoological or a mixture of interests. 
Where there is a zoological interest it is usually ornitho- 
logical. In addition there are at least fifty areas of known 
natural interest which have not been officially desig- 
nated so far. Some of the principal sites of natural or 
scientific interest are included in the Places of Interest 
shown on Diagram 13. 

35. The following paragraphs summarise the charac- 
teristics of the National Nature Reserves and of the 
equally extensive Ben Lawers area which is virtually of 
NNR status although designated an SSI for adminis- 
trative reasons: 

(a) Caenlochan (8991 acres). Between Glen Clova and 
Glas Maol. The special botanical interest here derives 
mainly from the presence of lime-rich rocks and other 
distinctive outcrops in a comparatively dry continental 
climate in contrast to the wetter conditions in the 
western Highlands. The animals of the Reserve include 
Red Deer, Ptarmigan and Golden Eagle. Authority is 
required to visit the Reserve in late Autumn and 
Summer. 

(b) Isle of May '(140 acres). Lies in the Firth of Forth 
about five miles east of Anstruther. First became a focus 
of ornithological attention as long ago as the end of the 
last century and migration research has been carried out 
there since 1907. In 1947 a Bird Observatory and Field 
Station was set up under a Joint Committee which now 
manages the Reserve on behalf of the Conservancy. 

(c) Morton Lochs (59 acres). These artificial lochs lie 
on a main migration route for wildfowl and waders. A 
permit is required to visit parts of the Reserve away 
from the roads. The main object of management is to 
ensure minimum disturbance so that the birds will 
continue to visit and to breed. Surveys of the vegetation 
as well as the birds and invertebrate fauna are in progress. 

(d) Tentsmuir Point (1249 acres). An outstanding area 
for the study of coastal sand accretion and the subse- 
quent stages of plant colonisation. The Reserve 
comprises a large area of foreshore, the Abertay sands, 
which is a winter roost for wildfowl. Seals are frequently 
to be seen there. Behind the foredune is an area of 
willow and alder slacks with small patches of marsh. 
Wheeled transport on the sands within the Reserve and 
access to the Abertay Sands are prohibited. 

(e) Rannoch Moor (3704 acres). The Moor lies at an 
altitude of 1,000 ft. It is one of a series of bog areas of 
different types and is the only Reserve exemplifying 
shallow high altitude blanket bog. There is an interesting 
bog flora. 

(f) Meall nan Tarmachen (1142 acres). This is one of a 
chain of Reserves of botanical and geological importance 
in the Central and Eastern Highlands. A good range of 
vegetation types is represented, the richest occurring on 
bands of calcareous schist. Plant growth is particularly 
luxuriant on ungrazed cliff edges. The geological interest 
includes a striking series of cliffs, corries and summit 



ridges formed in rocks of the Dalradian series. Permis- 
sion is required to visit the Reserve in late summer and 
autumn. 

(g) Ben Lawers. This peak is the highest point in Perth- 
shire at 3,984 ft. Its southern slopes are in the care of 
the National Trust for Scotland. In co-operation with 
the Trust the Nature Conservancy have prepared a 
nature trail on the slopes of Sron dha Murchdi, one of 
the lower hills of the Lawers range. Its purpose is to 
enable the public to learn something about the area 
which has been famous for centuries for its alpine flora. 
The circular walk takes about VA hours and passes burn- 
side, bog, grassland and alpine communities. There is an 
information centre manned by part-time wardens during 
the summer months. 



Summary 

36. In its physical characteristics Tayside has several 
attributes that would be of importance in its own 
development and in competition with other regions. 

37. The most striking feature is the variety of the 
physical environment and the high amenity and recrea- 
tional value of nearly the whole area. Both uplands and 
lowlands have their recreational uses and the many rivers 
and lochs as well as being important for this, are a 
potential source of water supply for population within 
and outside Tayside. The fertile soils are the basis of the 
attractive and varied rural landscape and of the highly 
productive agriculture. 

38. The second most evident feature is the amount of 
land suitable for development. Of the total extent of 
some 2 million acres, at least a quarter is easily 
developed lowland with all the attributes of highly 
attractive residential areas, and a large part of this is also 
flat enough to meet the needs of a large variety of 
industries. Most of this land is close to existing towns 
and communications, and within easy reach of the 
potential recreational areas in the other parts of the 
region. Quite clearly, therefore, there are no physical 
difficulties in accommodating a further 300,000 persons 
within Tayside, and there is in fact space for a larger 
expansion than this. Any expansion would, however, 
need careful planning to ensure that the region retains 
its attractiveness. 

39. Tayside can be divided into distinctive areas for 
more detailed study. The core of the region is the area 
south-east of the Highland Boundary Fault, including 
the lower Tay and its estuary, the coastal lowlands, 
Strathmore, the Howe of Fife, and the Sidlaw and Ochil 
Hills. South-east of this is the East Neuk area of Fife, to 
the west is the Earn basin, and on the north are the 
Highlands, split into nearly equal halves by the Upper 
Tay valley. Part III of the Report considers the prospects 
of the principal communities in each of these sub-regions 
in the light of the general surveys described in the follow- 
ing chapters. 
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9 Agriculture, Forestry and Fishing 



1. Agriculture has a significant role in the economy of 
Tayside, and the agriculture of the Tayside region is an 
important component of Scottish agriculture. The region 
has an area of 2 million acres (13% of the Scottish total) 
and within that total some 350,000 acres are high 
quality farm-land (Classes A and B+). This agricultural 
land, which is shown on Diagram 1 1, is among the most 
fertile and productive in Scotland, and it gives the region 
variety and versatility in farming types. Tayside is 
predominantly arable, with emphasis on its more 
intensive forms, and its other farming types also tend to 
be intensive, eg poultry, pigs. 

2. The fertile valleys of Strathmore, with the Carse of 
Gowrie, the plains east of Dundee, and North Fife are 
the main areas for arable farming. Mixed and rearing 
farms are found on the slopes of the Sid laws and the 
lower reaches of the Grampians. Diagram 10 shows the 
position of these areas and the other physical features 
of the region. 

3. In common with the rest of the country, the drift 
of labour from the land has been considerable but, even 
in 1968, the 5,600 agricultural holdings of the region 
employed about 10,400 workers. The total agricultural 
population of about 16,000 farmers and workers repre- 
sented about 5% of the working population of the region 
and 15% of those engaged in agriculture in Scotland. 

PRODUCTS 

4. Details of the output of the industry are given in 
Tables 9.1 and 9.2. In these tables, the data refer to the 
Counties of Fife, Perth and Angus. While the area 
covered thus exceeds the Tayside region, the general 
picture is not significantly affected. 

Crops 

5. Forty per cent of the region's total acreage of crops 
and grass is under cereals, and this represents more than 
a quarter of the Scottish cereal acreage. Within Tayside, 
barley is the most important cereal product, the 1968 
acreage of over 200,000 representing more than two 
thirds of the region's cereal acreage. The 33,000 acres 
under wheat constituted more than a third of the total 
Scottish wheat acreage. In the period 1960-68, the 
barley acreage in the region has increased by 190%, this 
increase being associated with a decline in the acreage 
under oats. 

6. The potato crop, valued at over £8m per annum, is 
the region's most valuable cash crop. In 1968, Tayside 
had about half the Scottish potato acreage including the 
acreage under seed potatoes, the output of which is 
substantial. Seed potatoes are grown largely for export 
to England and overseas. 

7. One of the features of the area is its large acreage of 



soft fruits and vegetables. The main fruit is raspberries; 
the region, and Hungary and Yugoslavia, being the only 
significant producing areas in Europe. The output of 
soft fruit and vegetables is used, in the main, in the 
processing industries. 

8. The high proportion of the Scottish crop of sugar 
beet in the area is associated with a processing factory at 
Cupar. While the 1968 acreage of about 7,000 acres was 
50% below the 1960 level, the 1969 acreage is expected 
to be about 13,500. This still falls below the factory's 
allocation of 16,000 acres. It has been announced that 
the factory will close in 1972. The factory employed, in 
the high season, about 250 workers and dealt with up to 
£400,000 worth of local produce. 

Livestock 

9. Tayside's share of the Scottish crop acreage in 1968 
ranges (with the exception of oats) from just under 30% 
to more than 90%, but the region's shares of the Scottish 
livestock population range from 9%— 25% only. Since 
1960, there has been some decline of emphasis on the 
rearing and fattening of animals which has been 
associated with a trend to cash cropping. The dairy herd 
has also declined, by about 11% since 1960, and the 
small dairy farm has tended to disappear in favour of the 
larger, more intensive unit. 

10. Poultry production is increasingly being concen- 
trated in large intensive units. Whereas the hen popu- 
lation has risen by 60% since 1960, broiler production 
has risen by 490%. Again, pigs in the region are reared 
almost solely in a few intensive rearing units. 

STRUCTURE 

11. Table 9.3 shows the relative importance (as 
measured by the standard man-days of employment 
offered) of different farm types within the region's 
5,600 holdings, and compares it with that of Scottish 
farming. The exceptional importance of arable farms is 
clear, and the significance of intensive farming, covering 
such activities as soft fruit production, pigs, and poultry, 
is also evident. The relatively low proportion of dairy 
farms in the region should be noted, the high figure for 
Fife being influenced by the inclusion of the non-Tay- 
side part of Fife. 

12. Farm units in the Tayside region are, on average, 
significantly larger than in Scotland as a whole, and the 
tendency in recent years has been for the larger units to 
increase in importance. Taking the acreage in crops and 
grass as an indicator, whereas the total number of units 
declined from 6,400 or so in 1960 to 5,600 or so in 
1968, the number of units in the 300 acres or more 
group increased from 654 to 727, and those with less 
than 150 acres fell by nearly 900. In 1968, 35% of the 
units were in the size groups of 150 acres or more, and 
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TABLE 9.1 Crops and Grass in Tayside* and Scotland, 1968 



Commodity 



Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 



Scottish 

acreage 

89,434 

711,416 

345,745 

1,146,595 



Tayside* 

acreage 

32,858 

201,403 

53,642 

287,901 



Seed potatoes 
Total potatoes 



63,011 

118,212 



37,172 

58,432 



Sugar beet 
Vegetables 
Peas {freezing etc.) 

Carrots 

Soft fruit 

Raspberries 

Strawberries 

Blackcurrants 

Other soft fruit 

Total crops and gra ss 

•Tayside 



8,622 

12,670 

4,092 

1,477 

10,117 

7,542 

1,845 

156 

573 



6,901 



954 

8,241 

6,923 

1,109 

55 

153 



4,281,808 759,121 

Counties of Fife, Perth, Angus. Source: DAFS, 1968 



Tayside as % 
of Scotland 

36.7 
28.3 

15.5 

25.2 

59.0 

49.5 

80.0 

38.7 

75.7 

64.6 
81.5 

91.8 
60.1 

35.3 

26.7 

17.7 



TABLE 9.2 Livestock in Tayside* 


and Scotland, 1968 

Scot/and 

(Thousands) 


Tayside* 

(Thousands) 


Dairy cattle 


681 


61 


Beef cattle 


1,396 


206 


Pigs 


550 


95 


Poultry 


8,797 


2,245 


Sheep 


7,849 


1,007 



•Tayside - Counties of Fife, Perth, Angus. Sou roe: DAFS, 1968 



Tayside as % 
of Scotland 
9.0 

14.7 
17.3 
25.5 

12.8 



TABLE 9.3 Relative Importance of Farm Types in Tayside* and Scotland, 1968 



Hill and upland 

Livestock with arable 

Cropping 

Dairy 

I ntensive 

Part-time 



*T ayside 



Scotland Angus Perth 

Percentages 

19 5 19 

16 6 11 

21 59 42 

29 11 10 

8 17 15 

100 100 100 

Counties of Angus, Perth and Fife. Source: DAFS, 1968 



Fife 



3 

8 

52 

27 

8 

2 

100 



rather less than 50% of the units had less than 75 acres 
in crops and grass. Of the total acreage in crops and grass 
in Perth, Angus, and Fife, in 1968, 78% was in the 
1,900 or so largest units with 150 or more acres. 

LABOUR 

13. In 1968, the Tayside region (defined for this 
purpose as the Counties of Perth, Angus (including 
Dundee), Fife) with about 14% of the Scottish labour 
force had over 20% of the agricultural labour force. 
According to the June Census of the Department of 
Agriculture, there were some 10,400 agricultural 
workers employed in the area, compared with more than 
17,000 as recently as 1960. 

14. The districts in which the agricultural labour force 
is of relatively greatest importance are Perth, Forfar, 



Cupar, Montrose, and Blairgowrie. Those in which the 
drift from the land has been relatively most marked are 
Perth, Blairgowrie, and Cupar. There has also been, 
understandably, a decline in the agricultural labour force 
in the Dundee area. 

15. Between 1960 and 1964, the number employed in 
agriculture in Tayside declined by 17% to about 14,100. 
In the years 1964—1968, the decline was even faster at 
about 26%. This is about the same rate of decline as in 
Scotland as a whole. But if specialist contractors, such as 
ditchers, drainers, sheep shearers, and some other 
categories of workers not included in the DAFS data, are 
taken into account as well as workers directly employed 
on the farms, the decline in Tayside, in the period 
1960-1968, may be less than for Scotland. Another 
trend, which gives cause for concern, is the high rate of 
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decline in the younger male workers. In the period 
1960—1968, the rate of decline for male workers under 
20 years was 60% compared with a rate of about 30% 
for male workers of 20 years and over. 

16. It seems difficult to believe that, in the absence of 
major changes in technology or in structure (which are 
not likely to take place quickly) the decline in the 
agricultural labour force can continue at the rates of 
recent years without causing a reduction in output. The 
balance of evidence from the farmers consulted suggests 
that the labour force cannot decline much more without 
causing output to drop. No doubt there will be further 
reductions; possibly a lower limit of about 8,000 or so, 
on the DAFS basis, might be taken as a reasonable guess 
for planning purposes for the later years of the century. 

17. Agricultural workers, in the region, are housed 
almost exclusively in tied houses. There is evidence, 
however, of increased willingness to live in council or 
other non-tied housing some distance from the place of 
work. 

18. At present, craft courses in agriculture are 
provided at Elmwood College at Cupar, Lawers School 
of Agriculture, Comrie, and at Arbroath. Courses at 
technician level are available at Elmwood College and to 
a limited extent at Lawers. Courses at craft and tech- 
nician level in horticulture are provided at Elmwood and 
at Kingsway Technical College, Dundee. As recommen- 
ded in the 1967 Report by the Scottish Technical 
Education Consultative Council a partly residential farm 
centre is being developed at Elmwood College. In 
addition the Report recommended such a college in the 
Coupar Angus/Blairgowrie area. Higher further educa- 
tion to degree and diploma level is available at the three 
Scottish Agricultural Colleges. 

19. In addition to the categories of employment 
already discussed, the agricultural industry in the region 
generates indirect employment in other related activities. 
The marketing industries include agricultural merchants, 
grain retailers and buyers, livestock buyers and dealers, 
horticultural wholesalers, horticultural product proces- 
sors, and meat processing from buyers, through 
slaughterhouses, to the final distributors. The requisites 
industries cover agricultural machinery, its supply, 
replacement and maintenance, and the supply of feed- 
stuffs, fertilisers, chemicals, etc. A third category 
consists of the retailers, etc., who service the agricultural 
populations in Tayside. Employment in the marketing 
industries might be relatively higher than for Scotland as 
a whole because of the region's predominance in products 

TABLE 9.4 Trend of Profit on Tayside Farms, 1960-67. 

(1955/59=100) 



Type of Farm Arable 

1960/61 103 

1961/62 126 

1962/63 143 

1963/64 54 

1964/65 95 

1965/66 97 

1966/67 234 



for off-farm sale and the relative importance of food 
processing dependent on home-grown supplies. The 
employment generated in these sectors cannot be 
estimated with any precision and our best guess puts it 
in the range 8,000—14,000. 

ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE 

20. Data from the Edinburgh School of Agriculture, 
for a sample of Tayside farms, give some indication of 
the profitability of agriculture in the region. In 1966/67 
(1965/66) the sample included 31 (36) arable farms of 
an average size of 310 (280) acres with average working 
capital estimated at £18,200 (£16,600). Including 
subsidies and production grants, the return on working 
capital employed was 18.0% (9.2%). In the same years, a 
sample of 13 (14) hill sheep farms of an average size of 
about 4,000 (4,100) acres with average working capital 
estimated at £12,500 (£12,300) gave returns on capital 
employed of 1.9% (8.7%). A sample of 12 (13) upland 
rearing farms with an average of 480 (590) acres, and an 
average working capital employed of £9,300 (£10,200) 
showed returns on capital employed of 0.1% (4.8%). In 
the case of the hill sheep and upland rearing farms, 
where differences from the rest of Scotland are marginal, 
a feature is the increasing reliance on government 
support; the total of deficiency payments, production 
grants, and subsidies, can be more than 150% of the net 
income of a farm unit. 

21. The estimates of profitability in paragraph 20 are 
based on a relatively small sample of farms, and 
they make two assumptions that may be criticised. 
They assume, first, current rents as a measure of the 
annual value to the farm business of the land and 
buildings component of fixed capital and secondly, a 
charge for the unpaid labour of the farmer and his wife of 
only £650 per annum. More realistic assumptions would 
reduce the estimated return on working capital from 
18.0% in 1966/67 to something less than 10%. 

22. The returns estimated for 1966/67 were not the 
poorest of recent years. Table 9.4 shows the trend of 
profit on Tayside farms in the period 1960-67. 

23. In evaluating the significance of the profitability 
estimates, there is another factor to be taken into 
account. Land values have been rising, fairly sharply, in 
recent years. Some data are given in paragraph 26 below. 
The rise in land values goes some way to modify the 
impact of relatively low profits for owner- occupiers. 

24. In general, except for dairy and hill sheep farms, 
the information available for Tayside farms suggestedthat 



Source: Edinburgh School of Agriculture 
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they had higher net incomes, higher output, were larger 
units, and had higher levels and rates of capital invest- 
ment than the same farm types in Scotland as a whole. 

Rents and Farm Values 

25. We could obtain only a small amount of evidence 
about the actual rents paid on Tayside farms. Data from 
a very small sample taken by the Edinburgh School of 
Agriculture, for 1967, indicate that the average rent per 
acre was £3.3 for arable farms, £2.8 for dairy farms, 
£2.5 for rearing and feeding farms and substantially less 
than a pound per acre for hill sheep farms. Recent 
changes in rents in Tayside are unlikely, on the evidence 
available, to have been very different from those in 
Scotland as a whole. In the three most recent years for 
which data are available, rents in Scotland, averaged over 
all farms, appear to have been increasing by something 
between 3.6% and 5.7% per annum. In any one year, 
only a relatively small proportion, 10% or so, of the total 
number of farms have their rents changed. Relatively 
large increases for these farms average down to the 
figures quoted. 

26. The data in Table 9.5 are the best that could be 
obtained to give some general indication of agricultural 
land values in Tayside. They are based on the prices of 
farms changing hands and the prices per acre include 
houses, buildings, etc., but not crops, machinery, and 
livestock. The indications are, therefore, far from 
precise. Similar data for Scotland are included and they 
suggest that prices in Tayside are higher than the 
Scottish average. In Scotland as a whole, the trend in 
farm prices is fairly steeply upwards. For the four years 
1963-67, the average increase was 21%, the increase 
being 25% for arable farms. 

PROSPECTS FOR FOOD PROCESSING INDUSTRIES 

27. The natural conditions that allow the region to 
grow large quantities of soft fruit (raspberries, straw- 
berries, blackcurrants) and vegetables have given rise to a 
sizeable food-processing industry. Factories at Dundee, 
Forfar, Blairgowrie. Carnoustie, and Montrose, freeze! 
dehydrate, can, and bottle the produce of the area. 
Originally it was the possibilities for raspberries and peas 
that attracted processers and these two crops are still the 
mainstay of the industry. The output of raspberries has 
been running between 10,000 and 12,000 tons a year 

with a value of about £ 1 % million. 

28. The future of soft fruit processing, especially in 
raspberries, depends on three factors: (a) the mechani- 



sation of picking; (b) the development of marketing; and 
(c) future demand. If, as seems evident, the main 
constraint on increased production of raspberries is 
shortage of labour, any successful development of 
mechanised picking would be of great importance. With 
increased attention being given to the development of 
mechanical harvesting techniques, there seem to be good 
grounds for expecting commercial application of these 
techniques on a sizeable scale within the next decade or 
so. The higher capital costs of mechanisation would seem 
to require an increase in the acreage of fruit on lower 
ground or possible concentration of fruit farming in 
fewer hands. Availability of land is not seen as a signifi- 
cant constraint. 

29. On the side of the producers, the marketing of 
fruit in the region is greatly fragmented. One large 
co-operative based at Forfar, the Perth and Angus Fruit- 
growers Co-operative, now acts as a buying and distri- 
butive organisation for a large number of the local fruit- 
growers. Future demand is difficult to estimate, but the 
demand for fresh fruit is unsatisfied at present and for 
most processed food demand is growing considerably. 
There seem to be possibilities for some increase in the 
size of this part of the industry in the Tayside region. 

30. In vegetables, peas and carrots are the main crops. 
Beetroot, beans, and sprouts are also grown for process- 
ing. Because of climatic conditions and freedom from 
pests and diseases, the region is a major pea producer but 
has the disadvantage of being some distance from its mar- 
kets. The pea-processing capacity in the area appears, at 
present, to be fully used and expansion of output would 
seem to require another factory or extension of existing 
plant. 

31. Potatoes are of increasing importance in the 
processing industry. The region already grows substantial 
quantities of potatoes, its 60,000 acres representing 10% 
of the United Kingdom acreage. The demand for 
processed potato products (canned, dehydrated, etc,) 
has grown significantly in the past few years, and 
imports have substantially increased. The processing 
industry is already established in the area. Of the two 
largest producers, one concentrates on frozen chipped 
potatoes and the other on canned new potatoes. Given 
the probable growth in demand, and the region's ability 
to supply the produce, the attraction of new firms to the 
area, or the expansion of existing factories, seems to be a 
reasonable possibility. 



TABLE 9.5 Sales of farm land*, Tayside and Scotland (1963-67) 



Type of Farm 


Average price per acre 




Tayside 


Scotland 


Hill sheep 


£ 


£ 


Upland rearing 




12 


Rearing and feeding 


101 


41 


Arable 


91 


Dairy 


186 


184 


"Sales are from owner occupier to owner occupier, and the price 
but not crops, livestock, machinery etc. Sales cover units of 20 acre: 


134 


113 


per acre includes the value of houses and buildings, 
s and over. 



Sources: DAFS, Edinburgh School of Agriculture. 
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32. Employment in all fruit and vegetable processing 
(including sugar beet) is of the order of 1,500 workers. 
Incomes in this industry are low and fluctuations in 
supply can severely affect the continuity of employ- 
ment. 

33. When questioned about possible locations for new 
processing plant, representatives of local farmers, on 
balance, favoured development in the general area of 
Dundee. It was also put to us that the Leven Special 
Development Area was a natural centre for food 
processing in Fife. 

IMPLICATIONS OF POPULATION AND INDUS- 
TRIAL EXPANSION 

34. Absorption of agricultural land for roads, housing, 
recreational facilities, etc., is inevitable given significant 
growth in population and income. It also seems unavoid- 
able that some of the land to be acquired will be of 
relatively high value agriculturally, due predominantly to 
the fact that good agricultural land is also well suited for 
building. While the theme of minimising the absorption 
for other uses of good agricultural land runs through this 
report and is part of our set of criteria for identifying 
areas for potential development (Chapter 2 and Part III), 
all conflict of interests cannot be avoided. 

35. Demand for agricultural land will arise from three 
principal sources: the possible needs for housing etc. and 
industry, the possible needs for recreation, and the 
possible requirements of increased afforestation. Given 
an increase of +300,000 persons in the population of the 
Tayside region and a basic redevelopment programme as 
set out in Chapter 18, we estimate that the total require- 
ment for housing and industrial development would be 
some 23,000 acres of agricultural land, of which some 
6,000 acres might be Class A land. It should be noted, 
however, that even without any growth of population in 
the region there would still be a demand for something 
like 6,200 acres of land, principally to rehouse existing 
population that cannot be rehoused adequately on land 
already in non-agricultural use. 

36. We think it highly improbable that the loss of 6,000 
acres of Class A land (a loss that would be spread over a 
period of 30 or so years in which the intensity of land 
use and productivity are likely substantially to increase) 
would bring the agricultural output of Tayside below its 
best level of recent years. We realise that this propo- 
sition, even if it were acceptable to all, does not make in 
itself a sufficient case for switching land from agricul- 
tural to non-agricultural uses. But we do not pursue this 
matter further, principally for two reasons. First, this is 
not a discussion that can usefully be expanded at the 
general level. Second, we do not think it appropriate to 
speculate about the future demands on, or about future 
structural and technical developments in, agriculture in 
the United Kingdom and in Tayside. So much in modern 
British agriculture is dependent on the degree and 
direction of Government support, and this involves 
unknown policy decisions. Moreover, the rate at which 
the intensity of land use is likely to increase, and the 
degree to which the concentration of certain forms of 
agricultural production in areas relatively much smaller 
than at present will be taken, are matters of undoubted 



importance, but they are obviously matters on which we 
could obtain no reliable consensus of view. 

37. In addition to the loss of land, population 
expansion is likely to have certain other effects on the 
agricultural industry in the area. First, increased popula- 
tion, and the possible expansion of some of the burghs 
in agricultural areas, may, in time and if necessary, go 
some way to reducing the industry's reported labour 
shortages. Secondly, an increased population is likely to 
create additional local demands for certain agricultural 
products. It is to be expected, for example, that dairy 
output would have to increase above its present level. 
Thirdly, an effect of increased urbanisation is a tendency 
of town-dwellers to become part-time farmers, and 
another effect may be that some farmers on the out- 
skirts of towns become only part-time farmers, their 
incomes coming also from non-farming employment. In 
other areas, a noticeable fragmentation of the farming 
holdings around urban centres has taken place for these 
and, possibly, other reasons. 

FORESTRY 

38. The region has about 125,000 acres of planted 
forest land, about fifty per cent of which is owned by 
the Forestry Commission and the rest by individual land- 
owners. The major forests are in the Tay Valley of Perth- 
shire (80,000 acres) and in the Angus glens (30,000 
acres) with the remainder in North Fife (15,000 acres). 

39. The Commission owns about 126,000 acres and, of 
this, only 74,000 acres are planted or scheduled to be 
planted. This is because extensive tracts of the land 
owned remain in hill sheep farming or are above the 
economic planting limit. 

40. The Commission's planting programme in the area 
is about 2,000 acres a year and present intentions are 
that this level should be maintained. However, if land 
acquisition does not increase in the near future, the 
reserves of plantable land will soon be exhausted. For 
many years past the rate of new acquisitions of land has 
been exceedingly low, largely because other land uses are 
considered more profitable by owners. It seems likely 
that this position will not change much in the foresee- 
able future. 

41. The area of private woodlands amounts to 62,000 
acres. Thirty-six thousand acres are in Perthshire, 17,000 
in Angus, and 9,000 in Fife. Whereas the median size of 
forest owned by the Forestry Commission is about 
2,300 .acres, the median size in the private sector is very 
much smaller, probably not very much more than 60 or 
so acres in Tayside. Forty-four per cent of the private 
forests consist of areas of less than 50 acres, and 
about two thirds of them are less than 100 acres in 
size. 

42. With the post-war plantations coming into the 
production stage, the volume of timber extracted from 
Commission forests is expected to increase between 
1972 and 1975 to 2.4 million hoppus feet (hoppus foot - 
1,273 cubic feet) which is twice the present level of 
extraction. The value of the output of the 1.2 million 
hoppus feet extracted in 1967 was just below £80,000. 
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Production from Commission forests is expected to 
double again between 1975 and 1985, and therefore 
(including the private woodlands) the total output of the 
Tayside forests in 1985 will be in excess of six million 
hoppus feet a year. 

43. Direct employment in the forests is estimated to 
be about five hundred workers at the present time. It is 
probable that a somewhat similar number is employed in 
ancillary industries such as contracting, sawmilling, etc. 
Unless there is an increase in the planting programme, 
there is likely to be a decline in the labour force directly 
employed in the forests by 1975. After that time, as the 
rate of extraction increases, the total of direct and 
indirect employment in forestry is likely to increase 
above the present figure of 1 ,000 or so. 

44. Housing has always been an important considera- 
tion in attracting labour to work in forestry. There has 
been a noticeable trend away from small forest 
communities to commuter working. However, a need for 
some houses in the forest areas is expected to continue. 

45. It is probable that the output of smallwood from 
forests in the Tayside and North East Scotland areas 
could be sufficient to support a small scale pulp mill by 
around 1973. This inevitably over-simplifies the related 
problems of the most suitable type of pulping process, 
•integration with an existing paper mill and a host of 
financial and economic considerations. Another possible 
outlet for smallwood is a chipboard plant that could in 
addition utilise sawmill residues and waste; but decisions 
about future developments of this kind are for the 
industries concerned to make. Rationalisation of the 
sawmilling industry, with the aim of achieving fewer 
units than at present, but each with a very much greater 
capacity, is under consideration. The Tayside region 
would seem eminently suitable for one such mill. 

FISHING 
Sea Fisheries 

46. Sea-fishing was once an activity of importance in 
the region, but the industry is now greatly reduced in 
size. It is concentrated in Arbroath and Montrose in 
Angus, and in the East Neuk towns of Anstruther, 
Pittenweem, St Monance, and Crail. In these towns, 
some more than others, the industry is still of some 
importance in the local economies. Direct employment 
in the region as a whole is of the order of 700 persons, 
with perhaps up to 300 persons working in ancillary 
trades. In common with agriculture, the average age of 
the persona engaged is increasing as the proportion of 
younger men in the labour force decreases. 



47. Small line fishing, because of competition from the 
seine-net fleet, has declined considerably, though a small 
fleet from Anstruther still fishes with great lines on 
distant grounds, landing its catch at Aberdeen. The main 
activity at the Tayside ports, at present, is seine-netting 
with boats carrying crews of four or five. These boats 
catch white fish; but in slack periods they supplement 
the mainly part-time fleet that fishes for nephrons 
(prawns/norway lobsters/scampi). There has been rapid 
growth in the market for these shell fish and lobsters. A 
peak catch in 1966 led to the establishment of the 
freezing and processing factory at Anstruther which 
absorbs all the nephrons catch of the region together 
with supplies from other areas. The requirements of the 
growing shellfish catch, and the needs of the fisheries in 
general, may be sufficient to justify the establishment of 
an ice manufacturing plant in Pittenweem. 

48. Although there are fewer fishing ports in the 
Region than there were 20 or so years ago, the current 
catch is higher in quantity and in value. In 1968 the 
quantity of white fish landed was about 120,000 cwts, 
and its landed value was about £475,000. In the same 
year the quantity of shellfish landed was about 20,000 
cwts, with a landed value of about £180,000. 

49. A trend in the industry which has become 
apparent in recent years is the movement of a few 
Tayside-based boats to work out of Aberdeen. 

50. The future of full-time sea-fishing in Tayside, so 
far as white fish is concerned, may be one of decline 
though there is some recent evidence of stability. 
Returns on capital are low and there is material depen- 
dence on government financial assistance. The increasing 
demand for shellfish and the existence of adequate 
supplies accessible to boats from Tayside ports offers a 
sector in which some growth may be possible. The 
labour force directly employed in the industry is likely 
to decline, but we are advised that employment in 
ancillary industries may remain steady and there is even 
a possibility of some small increase. 



Salmon Fisheries 

51. There are important commercial salmon fisheries 
in Tayside. One company, based in Perth, fishes the Tay. 
Another company, based in Montrose, fishes in that 
area. Employment in these two companies, at the height 
of the season, is about 300 persons. This total includes a 
very substantial proportion of seasonal workers. Almost 
all the salmon caught are despatched from the area in an 
unprocessed state. 
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10 Recreation and Tourism 



1. Few regions of the British Isles contain such a 
variety of scenery and so great a range of recreational 
opportunities as Tayside. Excluding the tidal estuary of 
the Tay, the coastline of the Region is 85 miles long, a 
third of it being sandy beaches. Broad lowlands support a 
high standard of agriculture and great estates, some of 
which are open to the public. Further inland, foothills 
rise up towards the larger hills in the north and west 
which enclose narrow glens of great character and several 
large inland lochs. The river valleys linking these to the 
lowlands and the sea provide comparatively easy access 
routes into and through the upland areas. 

2. The sporting and recreational attractions of the 
Region are already renowned, some of them inter- 
nationally, as for instance the golf courses, the holiday 
towns and the salmon fishing in the Tay and other rivers. 
The diversity of the recreational resources and facilities, 
and the convenient location of these in relation to all 
parts of the Region are shown by Diagrams 12 and 13 
in this chapter. 

3. We are very conscious of the high quality landscape 
in Tayside and of the recreational opportunities which 
are available within 40 miles of the urban centres of the 
Region. As these represent a considerable promotional 
asset we have attached great importance to setting out 
guidelines for the co-ordination of future recreational 
developments, with the aims of keeping the supply of 
recreational opportunities in step with a mounting 
demand and of encouraging design standards appropriate 
to the high quality of the landscape. 

4. Throughout this Study we have been concerned as 
much with the implications of current trends as with the 
growth of population indicated in the remit. This is 
particularly so in the analysis of recreation because it is 
evident from many sources (see Appendix 1 and 2 at the 
end of this chapter) that fundamental changes are taking 
place in the nature of recreational activity as a result of 
rising incomes and car ownership. The positive action 
which would be required to cope with these changes for 
the present population amounts to a substantial pro- 
gramme, and this would need to be increased if a large 
population growth were to take place. The guidelines 
which we are suggesting are intended to point the way 
towards satisfying demands for greatly increased recrea- 
tion space with the minimum conflict with other uses. 

5. Our analysis has been based on assessments of the 
existing situation, current trends and the opportunities 
offered in Tayside for each of the principal outdoor 
activities. The methods used in the surveys are not 
described in detail in this report but background infor- 
mation and basic maps are contained in the working 
papers of the Study (see Appendix 1 ). 



6. In this chapter we set out the principal conclusions 
to be drawn from this material. The chapter is divided 
into four sections. The first deals with tourism, the 
second with the problems associated with the day trip 
by car into the countryside, the third summarises the 
principal existing recreational activities and notes their 
development potential, and the final section sets out the 
major items which we suggest should be considered in 
formulating policies and guidelines for the future. 
Diagram 13 shows our main proposals for the future 
pattern of recreational facilities. 

TOURISM 

7. No special surveys of tourism have been carried out 
as part of the Tayside Study but there have been surveys 
of accommodation in the past in connection with the 
County Tourist Development Plans (App.1.1), and the 
Scottish Tourist Board (App.1.2) has given statistics in 
its annual reports and also a general guide in its publica- 
tion 'Where to Stay in Scotland'. The figures taken from 
these three sources show a wide divergence which 
presumably reflects on the one hand the unreliability of 
statistics compiled on the basis of voluntary returns, and 
on the other, the inadequacy of estimating 
accommodation by counting the number of officially 
advertised bedspaces. Taking all the minimum and 
maximum figures from the various sources the range of 
bedspaces in Tayside's hotels and guesthouses is from 
10,000 to 24,000 and the spaces in touring caravan sites 
and tented camps from 12,000 to 16,500. The highest 
estimate for all overnight accommodation is almost 
twice the lowest estimate. 

8. The accommodation figures derived from the 
County Tourist Plans can be broken down according to 
location while the S.T.B. figures refer only to numbers 
per county. About 50% of the hotels and guesthouses 
are to be found on the coast with a further 25% in 
Perthshire and the remainder scattered over inland 
Angus and Fife. 

9. An S.T.B. poll of visitors (App. 1.2) has provided 
information on the type of accommodation in which 
visitors were staying, which indicated that in the Tayside 
Region a higher percentage of accommodation is 
available in hotels and guesthouses with less reliance on 
'bed and breakfast' provision or holiday accommodation 
'with friends' than is the case in Scotland as a whole. 
While this may be true of the Region as a whole, the Fife 
County Tourist Plan states that in Fife by far the 
greatest number of holidaymakers have to be accommo- 
dated in private houses during the peak holiday period 
(coinciding with the Glasgow Fair in July) when all 
accommodation is full to capacity. There are no figures 
available indicating the spread of demand for accommo- 
dation throughout the year but it is generally acknow- 
ledged that there is a pattern of extreme fluctuation; the 
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summer peak being felt everywhere, but especially in the 
small coastal towns in Fife. The summer peak is 
followed by a well-marked winter low in all but the area 
immediately influenced by winter sports. This leads to 
the winter closing of hotels in many areas. In Pitlochry 
(App.1.4) 40 out of 54 hotels and guesthouses close for 
up to three months in winter while in Aberfeldy the 
figures are 11 out of 17. In Perthshire alone 94 of the 
214 establishments listed in 'Where to stay in Scotland' 
have a winter closing period specifically mentioned and 
actual closures are likely to be even higher. 

10. These rather scanty facts summarise all that is 
known about the supply of accommodation in the 
Region. Little more is known about the trends in 
demand. The S.T.B. has estimates of the numbers of 
visitors to the Region over the last few years which show 
a small but steady rise in demand in Angus, a sharper rise 
in Fife, and a generally static demand in Perthshire. That 
this demand is strongly seasonal as suggested by the high 
number of winter closures already mentioned, is 
confirmed by the low average occupancy rate of all 
types of accommodation; hotels average about 36% 
occupancy and guesthouses generally less than 20%. 
These figures are to be compared with a British average 
of 60%. 

11. The S.T.B. does not claim that these figures are 
particularly accurate and a new survey is currently being 
conducted by Industrial Market Research in Dundee. 
The Dundee Chamber of Commerce carried out a 
reconnaissance survey in March 1968 into hotel usage 
which showed 50% occupancy in Dundee and 40—45% 
in Tayside generally, based on returns from 231 hotels. 

12. No information showing the effect of winter sports 
development on winter employment in Perthshire is 
available, but the effect of the Glenshee developments is 
noticeable in Blairgowrie where hotels are being 
extended and modernised on the strength of the winter 
demand. Pitlochry is not perhaps close enough to either 
Glenshee or Speyside to benefit significantly from 
winter sports. 

13. Demand in the summer frequently doubles the 
resident population of a resort and it has been suggested 
(App.1.4 and 1.5) that this total can be doubled again 
when day visitors are taken into account. This effect is 
evident at Pitlochry and in Fife. Extreme seasonal fluc- 
tuations of demand are general throughout the Region 
but there are differences between areas in regard to the 
type of holiday provided and the type of holidaymaker 
served. The coast attracts the more static holidaymakers, 
almost half of whom come from the Central Belt of 
Scotland and 83% for their main holiday. Inland Perth- 
shire by contrast attracts people from wider origins and 
caters more for the mobile tourist (App.1.2 and 1.6). 

Future trends and opportunities 

14. The increase of affluence, leisure time and personal 
mobility, which lie behind present trends in recreation, 
may be expected to step up the demand for annual 
holiday and second home accommodation (App.2.1 to 
2.4). An estimate by Burton and Wibberley (App. 1.7) is 
that there will be a doubling of day trip and annual 
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holiday activity by 1985. At present the bulk of this 
demand focusses on the coast (surveys by the British 
Travel Association showing that up to 70% of all 
holidaymakers take part of their annual holiday by the 
sea). This is a national figure and there is no way of 
knowing whether it is applicable to Tayside residents, 
many of whom already live by the sea or near it, or wha + 
proportion of the demand from elsewhere will be likely 
to come to Tayside's coastal resorts. 

15. While a great deal has been written about the 
expected increase in car ownership, real growth in the 
national income is proving to be slow enough to leave a 
large section of the population still dependent on the 
traditional type of holiday. It is expected that in Fife 
(App. 1.5) there will be a steady change in the type of 
accommodation demanded, with on the one hand a 
switch from board in private houses to more expensive 
hotel and guesthouse holidays, and on the other hand an 
increase in the footloose holidays afforded by motels, 
caravanning, camping and touring. 

16. The suggestions in the final section of this chapter 
for recreational facilities would provide for the needs of 
many of the increased number of tourists that are likely 
to come to Tayside. The scope of these needs may not 
be shown completely by the scanty information avail- 
able. All that can be said is that more tourists come to 
the Region than are catered for at the moment and that 
this shortfall will be intensified by the national popu- 
lation expansion, so that it is unlikely that the proposals 
are too far-reaching — rather that there is going to be diffi- 
culty in matching supply and demand. To some extent 
supply stimulates demand so that the more that can be 
done to improve facilities the greater the share of the 
passing tourist traffic Tayside can expect to enjoy. 

THE DAY TRIP 

17. Discussion of tourism centres on the question of 
accommodation, as it is the need for somewhere to stay 
overnight which distinguishes the tourist from the 
resident in regard to the facilities required. As the 
expected -rise in the standard of living and the planned 
increase in Tayside's population take place, the relative 
significance of incomers for recreation will decline. The 
emphasis will be on the provision of facilities to meet 
the requirements of the day tripper who, if a resident, 
will be operating from his home, and, if a tourist, from 
his hotel, but who will be demanding substantially the 
same kind of facilities. The tourist will usefully spread 
the demand away from the weekends and into the 
mid-week. It is the day trip aspect of recreation and 
holidaymaking alike which gives rise to the most acute 
planning problems and which is mostly in need of 
analysis. 

Non-Car-Owners 

18. People, without cars must perforce stay near to 
railheads and bus routes when taking their annual 
holiday and on any day trips for recreation throughout 
the year. To cater for this need a wide variety of 
attractions is required within close reach of one another 
and these have been traditionally found in the holiday 
'resorts' which are commonly small coastal towns, or 
more recently in holiday camps or parks like Craigtoun 
in Fife. 
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19. The Aviemore Centre was developed with 
'apres-ski' and summer holiday use principally in mind 
but it is noticeable that the concentration of attractions 
there is making it also a goal of the day-trip coach from 
the cities, the visitors staying mainly within the centre 
during their comparatively short stay and having little 
contact with the surrounding countryside directly. 

20. The importance of provision for public transport- 
using day trippers should not be overlooked as they still 
form the bulk of our population and will by definition 
have greater difficulty than the car-owners in finding 
outlets for recreation outside the city in an age of 
shrinking rail and bus services. 

21. The traditional coastal resorts will no doubt 
continue to provide for this need but we must turn to 
the Country Parks section of the Countryside Act, 1967 
for the satisfaction of the new demands which will arise 
as the population increases. However only a proportion 
of the increase will be car-owners, so that further 
detailed consideration of the role and capacity of the 
traditional resorts will be required. 

Pleasure-drivers 

22. Car-owners, although fewer in number than the 
non-car owners at present, raise more difficult problems 
now and in the future when they will be much more 
numerous. Not only does the car open up a new range of 
possibilities for recreation but it stimulates the appetite 
for day trips. The BTA estimate that on August Bank 
Holiday 1965 39% of car-owning families made a day or 
half-day trip while only 23% of non-car-owning families 
did so. Information from BTA and STB studies suggests 
that the car is becoming the principal mode of travel for 
visitors and day-trippers, and this can be taken as the 
basic assumption in considering the future pattern of 
recreation in Tayside. 

23. Enough evidence exists to allow a broad guess at 
the future increase in day-trip cars in Tayside. The 
table at Appendix 2.5, which summarises the calcu- 
lations, shows that there are about 30,000 cars 
travelling in peak periods for recreation purposes within 
the Region at the present time. On the basis of the 
generally agreed forecasts of increasing car ownership, 
and on the assumption that driving for pleasure will 
increase accordingly, the amount of recreational traffic 
might be three times as great by the 1980s and possibly 
eight times as great by the end of the century. 

24. It must be stressed that this forecast is based on 
elaborate assumptions and that many events could 
prevent such a great increase in recreational traffic. The 
fundamental decision is the level of demand to be 
provided for; clearly it may not prove possible to 
provide fully for future peak traffic. What is clear is that 
a large increase is to be expected over the next 10 years 
even without any large growth of the Tayside popula- 
tion, and, therefore, an immediate programme is 
required for providing parking and services in country 
areas. 

25. From several surveys there appears to be the 
tendency for pleasure drivers to make only 



relatively short trips. Bearing this in mind and 
observing the present distribution of facilities and the 
problems which are beginning to arise, it is possible to 
form an idea of the pattern of day-trip recreation today 
and to make some estimates of the physical require- 
ments to accommodate its expansion in the future. 

Present pattern of day-trips 

26. The impact of the day-trippers on the countryside 
is increasing rapidly. Although no comprehensive 
parking surveys have been carried out it is clearly 
difficult to find parking space at beaches, and there is 
some congestion in the glens and on loch sides where 
people have habitually been able to get off the main 
road into open country. 

27. Some landowners are being forced into restricting 
public access because of the increasing numbers of 
people. The surprising thing is not that these irritations 
occur and that some roads are overcrowded, but that 
30,000 cars can be accommodated in the countryside, 
considering that the provision for the car-borne visitor is 
so slender. 

28. A rough estimate of the official and unofficial 
parking places in which a day tripper can stop can be 
made as follows: 

(a) Car parks and kerbside parking in country 
towns and villages; 

(b) Private estates and buildings open to the 
public; 

(c) Golf courses and parks, such as Craigtoun 
Park; 

(d) Public car parks at beaches, at the Queen's 
View, at Glenshee and in association with 
National Trust and Nature Conservancy 
properties; 

(e) Casual parking on farm access roads, county 
road verges. Forestry Commission roads, 
corners of wasteland, in private woodlands 
and on the foreshore. 

29. In comparison with the number of day-trippers, 
the provision of parking spaces for the above categories 
is negligible, the only substantial opportunity for 
parking now open to the day-tripper is in car parks and 
kerbside parking in towns and villages. 

30. The impression is that most of the people who go 
for a drive in the country keep on the move while in the 
countryside proper, and only stop in the towns and 
villages and at hotels for refreshment. An example of 
this, backed up by some figures, may be taken from the 
coastal situation in the area. A traffic survey on main 
roads in 1965 suggested that about 7,600 cars were 
driving along the coastal strip in the Tayside Area for 
pleasure on August Sundays (app.1.8). Analysing the car 
parking opportunities on the rural parts of the coast it is 
clear that even utilising all official and private accesses to 
the full, the number of cars which could be accommo- 
dated would probably not exceed a few hundred and 
certainly did not reach one thousand, which would 
suggest that many cars gained access to the coast within 
the coastal towns and villages. It is a matter of specula- 
tion how far this pattern of behaviour is from choice and 
how far from necessity. 
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31. Taking into account the existing congestion in 
such small towns as Elie it is clear that even the short- 
term forecast of a threefold increase in recreational 
traffic could not be accommodated in the towns and 
villages unless these are redeveloped out of all recog- 
nition. Recreational activities of car-owning day-trippers 
is still largely based on the facilities of the resort towns 
which catered for almost the whole market before the 
advent of car-ownership made any other arrangement 
possible. These towns must continue to provide for 
annual holidays and for outings by the non-car-owning 
population which implies action to preserve their charac- 
ter, and further action to divert some of the pressure by 
making more provision for day-trip traffic in the 
countryside and on the coasts. 

32. Greatly expanded car parking provision will be 
required in the countryside of Tayside by the end of the 
century even without any large growth in the Region's 
population. The demand is likely to be so great that it 
may be necessary to regularise parking and access on 
every minor private or public road leading to hills or sea 
if greatly increased public nuisance is to be avoided. The 
Countryside (Scotland) Act 1967 encourages local 
authorities to make the kind of provisions necessary, and 
proposals for action under the terms of the Act are made 
in the final section of this chapter. 

PRESENT ACTIVITIES AND FUTURE POTENTIAL 

33. In this part we summarise our survey of the 
existing main outdoor recreation facilities in the Region 
and the assessment of the potential for future expansion. 
The areas referred to are included in the resources and 
facilities indicated on Diagrams 12 and 13. 

34. Most studies have estimated that in terms of recrea- 
tional activity Britain is following the trends in the 
United States so that the general implications of 
American research into recreational habits, noted in 
Appendix 2.2 to 2.4 may be taken as some guide to 
what might happen in this country. 

35. One notable tendency has been for the individual 
pastimes in the United States to increase proportionately 
in popularity at the expense of spectator sports and 
team games. In Britain rapid expansion is taking place in 
the activities of gliding, ski-ing, climbing, golf, archery, 
riding, fishing, boating, water ski-ing, canoeing and 
perhaps most dramatically of all sailing. While expendi- 
ture on cars and motor cycles increased by 600% 
between 1952 and 1962, that on sailing activities 
increased by 1 , 200 %. 

36. It will be noticed that the last five of these 
activities listed as rapidly expanding in Britain are 
concerned with water, and this explains our emphasis, in 
the section on guidelines, on the coast, the lochs and 
the rivers. This attraction towards water for recreation is 
a world-wide phenomenon and appears likely to 
intensify rather than to diminish. Tayside, it will be 
seen, is very well endowed with suitable water resources 
for recreation purposes and can be expected to attract 
many visitors from outside the Region on this account as 
well as being able to satisfy the growing demands of its 
own population. 



37. The major conclusion of the American research is 
that while the population of the United States would 
double by the end of the century the demand for out- 
door recreation would treble. It is suggested that 
although the population increase here will be less, a 
similar trebling should be assumed in this country in the 
absence of any detailed studies which could provide a 
more precise figure. Statistics relating to the general 
growth of recreation demand can be found in Appendix 



Golf 

38. With championship courses at St Andrews and 
Carnoustie, and with 95% of the population living within 
6 miles of at least one course, golf is superlatively well 
provided for on Tayside. Some 55 courses give a 
provision of 5,000 persons per 9 holes. This compares 
with the average English provision .of 26,000 persons per 
9 holes. 

39. The wide appeal of golf is reflected in the rapidly 
increasing participation. There are estimated to be % of a 
million golf players in Great Britain and more people 
wish to take up golf than any other sport. In Tayside it 
is probable that many clubs could increase their 
membership with no lowering of standards. Even if no 
more courses were constructed the ratio of people to 
number of holes would by the end of the century still 
give a higher standard than the better English counties 
enjoy today. 

40. The wide choice of generally uncrowded golf 
courses is a fine asset and of major promotional signifi- 
cance for the Region. It would therefore be wrong to 
conclude that the present golf courses are sufficient to 
accommodate all the demands of the existing or an 
increased population. Land is available for further 
coastal and inland courses and opportunities should be 
taken to set aside the ground and to undertake construc- 
tion as the need arises. 

Fishing 

41. After gardening, fishing is the most popular 
pastime in Britain with over 3 million people taking part. 
The general impression is that a higher proportion of 
people in Scotland fish than in England. Only tidal 
waters can be fished by the general public, elsewhere the 
right to fish belongs to the riparian owner and written 
permission for salmon fishing must be gained from the 
proprietor, who may be the estate owner, an hotel, a 
fishing association, the Forestry Commission, Electricity 
Board of a county or burgh council. The publication 
Scotland for Fishing gives many fishings available to 
the public and although these are extensive the demand 
for more water to be available to the ever-growing 
numbers of anglers outstrips the supply. 

42. The Hunter Committee reporting in 1965 recom- 
mended that Area Boards should extend the scope of the 
present Fishing Associations and should have powers to 
develop the sport in Scotland. In Tayside there is 
capacity for further growth of the sport but extension 
can only take place by establishing detailed policies for 
each water area. 
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Sea Angling 

43. In 1968, 7 out of the 34 Scottish sea-angling clubs 
were located in Tayside. One of the most enthusiastic of 
these is at Tayport while Anstruther, Dundee and 
Arbroath have drawn national interest to their festivals. 
In addition fine sport is reputed to be available from 
many other places on the coast. 

44. Further opportunities exist all round the coast for 
land-based and boat fishing. The day-trip potential of 
the specific sporting holiday attraction could bring many 
more people to the coast which would aid in extending 
the season beyond the summer months. While all the 
settlements could increase their facilities, Anstruther and 
Tayport have most potential for development as well as 
the enthusiasm required to create notable centres. 
Instruction facilities would be required and an improve- 
ment in quality and quantity of boats would be 
necessary. 

45. As an alternative to the excellent sport offered by 
salmon and trout, coarse-fish ing could become a major 
activity. The potential in Tayside is virtually unexploited 
and two things render the possibility more attractive. 
Coarse-fish are at their best when salmon and trout are 
out of season and there is no closed season for coarse- 
fish in Scotland. A recent survey showed that only 10 
per cent of a number of interested parties questioned 
had any worry that coarse-fishing expansion might 
endanger the salmon and trout, and almost 50 per cent 
showed active interest in the possibility of exploiting 
coarse-fish. Already the Forestry Commission have 
agreed to open some of their lochs for this purpose. 

Sailing 

46. Sailing is one of the fastest growing leisure 
activities, participants increasing from 30,000 in 1949 to 
500,000 in 1964. On Tayside the majority of the 11 
clubs affiliated to the Royal Yachting Association are 
situated along the coast and in the Firth of Tay, but 
several of the large lochs and numerous small ones also 
accommodate thriving clubs. In addition there are many 
small clubs and casual users. 

47. While the North Sea coast cannot match the 
excellent conditions offered on the western seaboard, 
especially for cruising, the rising popularity of this sport 
suggests that Tayside has an important part to play in 
satisfying general demand. There are no unusual hazards 
along the coast but conditions for sailing on the lochs 
are considerably better since there are no tidal problems 
and extreme weather conditions are less frequent. In 
both locations the pressure on mooring and slipway 
facilities is high in the height of summer and conflict 
with other water users often imposes further restrictions. 

48. Tayside has an excellent supply and diversity of 
water facilities and with a careful selection and control 
future demands should be readily met. 

Power-boating and water ski-ing 

49. Demand for space for power-boating and more 
particularly for water ski-ing is increasing. Loch Earn 
forms the focus with three clubs using its waters, while 
on the coast Tayport has a thriving water ski-ing club. 



The major problems of speed, wash and noise make 
other recreation seekers loath to associate with the 
power-boater and water skier. The threat to wild life and 
the annoyance to anglers, swimmers and others are 
accentuated in narrow stretches of water. There is also 
the danger element which accompanies rapid movement 
in inexperienced hands. 

50. Physical conditions ideal for water ski-ing, little 
wind with minimal wave interference, are found in many 
of the smaller lochs, at the western end of the larger 
lochs, and along the sheltered sections of the coast. 
Physical opportunities are more severely limited by the 
conflict with other users. Further development can be 
accommodated provided there are careful zone restric- 
tions and policies can isolate the activity to certain 
locations. Organisation will become vital as intense use 
becomes the rule rather than the exception. A description 
of the problems which have arisen at Loch Earn is to be 
found in Appendix 2.6. 

Coastal recreation 

51. There are many popular beaches along the coast, 
some of which have a backing of sand dunes which are 
attractive for picnics and sun-bathing. In many cases 
access is from one point only and already on a fine 
weekend beaches become crowded at these points. 
People do not walk far from their cars and this creates a 
considerable parking problem. While some beaches are 
unsuitable for development others could with more 
parking provision take many times their present 
numbers. For example, at Lunan Bay the sands could 
accommodate 1,300 people with an area 100ft by 100ft 
per family; with 50ft by 50ft per family 5,200 people 
could be accommodated. This number of people would, 
however, require at least 15 acres of car parking and at 
isolated beaches such as Lunan Bay parking space will be 
the ultimate control of capacity. The small bays of Fife 
offer, because of physical restriction, less promise than 
the more extended stretches of sand, while the potential 
fire danger at Tentsmuir and the disturbance to wild life 
at several locations are limiting factors. The stretches of 
sand with the greatest potential for dealing with an 
increase in demand are Largo and Shell Bay, Barry 
Sands, Elliott Links, Lunan Bay and Montrose Sands. 

Ski-ing and winter sports 

52. The popularity of ski-ing has increased manyfold 
in the last decade and, although it is still a relatively 
expensive sport, the proximity of reasonably good 
conditions to the population of the region and the 
Central Belt appears to have been a major factor in the 
growth of the sport. The pressure is likely to increase 
and the problems created will be considerable since in 
this area demand will continue to be generated by day 
visitors and concentrated at weekends. A full study of 
the potential of the area is given in the Cairngorm 
Report (App.1.9). Proposals to improve the access road, 
car park and general facilities are already advanced for 
the Glenshee area and a village development has been 
suggested around the Spittal for the accommodation of 
visitors and diverse sports facilities. 

53. The Region is well placed for access to all the 
ski-ing centres of Scotland as well as to the general 
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slopes for casual use. Expansion of all these facilities 
would therefore be of great benefit to those living within 
the Region. 

Other activities 

54. The Region has many and varied routes for the 
walker — through mountainous country, or through the 
Angus glens or along the coast. Short tracks along the 
coast could be joined up, while a demand is likely to 
grow for short signposted footpaths starting and 
returning to car parks and roadside halts. 

55. Other activities which are possible in the more 
remote areas include mountaineering, shooting, orien- 
teering and pony-trekking. All these are capable of 
further development 

56. Increasing affluence and rising car-ownership may 
well bring with them a growing interest in motor sport. 
The availability of permanent tracks for the various 
types of motor sport would be a great asset to the area. 
Careful selection of sites will be required but such is the 
diversity and space in Tayside that no difficulty is antici- 
pated in accommodating this sport. 

GUIDELINES FOR THE FUTURE 

57. From the discussions of tourism, the day-trip and 
the individual sports and recreation activities in the first 
three sections of this chapter the principal objectives of a 
recreation plan can be seen to fall under four main 
headings: 

(1) To prepare a new zoning plan for the coast and to 
reconsider policies for the principal lochs where 
conflicts are likely to arise. 

(2) To zone areas for the development of tent sites, 
caravan sites, chalets and second homes which will 
be required as holidaymakers become more 
affluent 

(3) To make provision for driving for pleasure in the 
countryside not with new roads but with better 
roadside reception in the form of Country Parks 
and roadside halts. 

(4) To support and guide the improvement and 
expansion of the various sporting interests and 
recreation activities already in. being in the area. 

58. In some cases proposals can be readily mapped in 
which case they are shown on Diagram 13, in other cases 
it has only been possible to state what the intention is 
and to rely on further study or the turn of events 'to 
suggest where and how they should be implemented. 
The coast 

59. Three centres suitable for intensive development 
can be identified on the coast at Barry Links and 
Montrose Basin in Angus, and Largo Bay with Shell Bay 
in Fife. They could be of different character to suit a 
variety of demands but they could all come under the 
heading of Country Parks. Opportunities may also arise 
for the creation of Country Parks on inland sites but the 
location of these will be more dependent on suitable 
sites or estates coming on to the market. When this 
occurs further consideration should be given to the 
suitability of each potential site for a Country Park, On 
the coast, however, there are clearly prime opportunities 
which should not be lost. 



60. At Barry Links there is an area of flat low-class 
agricultural land amounting to 2,500 acres in the owner- 
ship and use of the Ministry of Defence. The public are 
at present excluded and the Ministry of Defence have 
indicated their continued use of the whole area. If at any 
time in the future, part or the whole of the area should 
become available for other uses, priority should be given 
to the phased development of this strategic coastal site 
for recreational purposes. With 5 miles of sandy beaches, 
its location relative to the proposed distribution of 
population is ideal. By the end of the century some 
400,000 people could be living within 10 miles of it with 
ready access by public transport. 

61. While some of the other proposed centres can be 
developed only for certain purposes, at Barry Links 
there would be ample space for swimming, golf, riding, 
walking and other pursuits for large numbers of people 
without crowding or creating a parking problem. While 
the main provision could be for outdoor recreation, 
there is no reason to exclude gymnasia, squash courts or 
any other buildings for covered sports. What is envisaged 
here could be one of the finest sport and recreation 
centres with a full complement of supporting services. 

Inland waters 

62. Various types of recreation have been allocated to 
inland waters in the Perth County Development Plan. 
The particular problems experienced at Loch Earn have 
been described’ in Appendix 2.6. They are likely to be 
experienced on other lochs if plans are not drawn up in 
time. 

63. There are as yet no specific proposals for Loch 
Earn, although the Loch Earn Users Association has 
asked those in control of high speed boats not to drive at 
speed or to tow skiers round the islands; there is often 
no boating on Sunday mornings and no power-boating 
during church services. Suppressors have been fitted to 
all permanent power-boats, although in general the noise 
has not been a great problem since there is a high 
incidence of background noise from cars close to the 
loch. 

64. Ideally a plan for the loch would zone motorised 
sports at the western end, canoes in the central part, and 
sailing in the east. This spatial zoning could possibly be 
complemented by soma form of time separation giving 
anglers, for example, a chance to fish in peace and quiet 
at certain times during the week when no boating would 
be allowed. However the amount of capital already 
invested could make this difficult to achieve, for although 
the sailing activity tends to concentrate at the eastern 
end of the loch, power-boating and water ski-ing are well 
established at both extremities and resiting could prove 
costly and difficult. It may be possible, however, to 
guide casual users to those parts to launch their various 
craft under the auspices of the organisation. Slipways 
and car parks should be developed to spread the 
pressure, and boat access to certain illegal launching 
places curtailed - for example on the south side near St 
Fillans. 

65. It is clear that segregation is the most effective way 
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of reducing friction between the different sports as well 
as increasing the density of use. If it is decided that the 
capacity of the loch is to be exploited to the utmost 
then zoning will have to be enforced as pressure mounts. 

66. While no other Tayside loch is approaching the 
degree of use on Loch Earn, demand is rising on both 
Tay and Tummel, the next most accessible waters. 
Taking the example of Loch Earn as a forerunner to 
their situation, therefore, it would appear to be 
necessary to prepare outline zoning plans at an early date 
if the full potential of the lochs for active use is to be 
realised. In particular we recommend that the Local 
Authority and the Countryside Commission should 
consider asking for the designation of Loch Earn and 
Loch Tay as areas of special planning control. 

67. The following zonings appear to be desirable for 
power-boating and water ski-ing: — South-west end of 
Loch Tay, Dunalastair Reservoir, Glen Lyon Reservoir, 
the North end of Loch Faskally, and, possibly. Butter- 
stone Loch. The Loch of Craiglush is zoned by the 
county for motorised water sports but this would 
appear to conflict with wildfowl interests. 

68. The Backwater Reservoir and Lintrathen Loch 
should be the subject of a further study to determine the 
degree of public recreation which will be compatible 
with their water supply and wild life interests. In general 
where reservoirs for public water supplies are suitably 
situated for recreational purposes the possibility of 
adding filtration plants to make this possible should be 
considered. 

General recreation in the countryside 

69. All recent studies have forecast increasing demand 
for caravan sites and second homes (App.1.13), and 
while it may be possible to accommodate many of these 
in or adjacent to towns and villages, this is unlikely to 
meet all needs, and beyond a point may be damaging to 
the settlements. It is, therefore, necessary to consider 
how and where sites could be provided in the country- 
side to limit the effects on amenity. 

70. The first places to be considered should be around 
the coastal areas and inland lochs listed earlier as poten- 
tial sites for recreational development. In general these 
areas offer the possibility of absorbing the development 
into the countryside in pleasant surroundings. They are 
in any case likely to need a certain amount of develop- 
ment to equip them for water sports, and by grouping 
caravan sites, camping sites and chalets around these 
places it should be possible to prevent sporadic develop- 
ment in other parts of the countryside. There may, 
however, be secluded positions where a small develop- 
ment could be sited without detriment to any other 
interest, and the kind of study referred to in paragraph 
79 below should reveal these. 

71. Subject to more detailed studies by the Planning 
Authorities the following would appear to be approp- 
riate locations for caravans and chalets:- Glen Uig, Glen 
Prosen, Dunalastair Reservoir, West end of Loch- Tay, 
Loch Earn, Glen Quoich, Glen Lyon, Largo Bay, Barry 
Links and the Pittenweem— Anstruther coast. 



72. The numbers of people expected to be visiting the 
countryside for pleasure by car could be so great that it 
is impossible to present a plan in this report which could 
show exactly where they could be accommodated. 
Country parks and roadside halts for motorists with 
opportunities for access to land sufficient to get away 
from the public road will be the principal means of 
providing for this need. 

73. There are no properties away from the coast which 
have such obvious merits as Country Parks that we 
would feel justified in suggesting them by name. Should 
suitable properties come on the market the opportunity 
should not be lost to create Country Parks, but these are 
unlikely on their own to meet the need for extended 
access to the countryside and we think that this problem 
is sufficiently important to discuss the requirements for 
roadside halts in greater detail, as at least in the short 
term, they will be urgently needed. 

Roadside halts 

74. Perth County has had a programme for the 
provision of roadside halts under consideration for some 
years but finance has only been available for the first 
one which is at the Queen's View on Loch Tummel. This 
is a car park for 40 cars, with lavatory and shop adjacent 
to the famous view over Loch Tummel and the starting 
point for a number of walks through the adjacent 
forests. 

75. Other sites in Tayside which the County Planning 
Authorities have had in mind for rural parking are: — 
Kingsbarns, Auchtermuchty Common, Cults Brae, Dura 
Den, Craigmead — Lomonds, North Fife Hills between 
Brunton and Gauldry, near Lindores Loch, North side of 
Loch Rannoch, General Wade's Stone or County 
Boundary, Devil's Elbow; and Norman's Law, Largo Law 
and West and East Lomond (viewpoints with car parks). 

76. The programme for roadside halts will need to be 
greatly increased, and while our studies indicate some 
appropriate sites a general survey is required throughout 
the Region. Accommodation, for the motorist may be 
required on any part of the Region, but as a first priority 
the areas within a short distance of the main urban 
population on the main road network should be 
examined. Places where congestion is already building up 
should also receive early study. 

77. The aim of a programme of this kind should be to 
find a way in which people may be encouraged to stop 
their car and enjoy the countryside in conditions and 
locations which will prevent any disruption of existing 
land uses and rural interests. In some places it may be 
possible to link the stopping place with a walk or fishing 
or some other activity; in other cases provision may be 
limited to a halt where it is possible only to picnic and 
admire the view. In some cases stopping areas may be 
manned and charges levied, but this will not usually be 
possible. 

78. There are many alternative ways of designing 
stopping places for the pleasure-driver, but a basic 
feature is the provision of a public lavatory. This is a 
costly item and to justify its expense it must serve 
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approximately 100 car parking spaces. With provision 
for picnicking etc., a site of this size with permanent 
services will need about 5 acres. 

79. As an example of the analysis and design which is 
appropriate, studies were made of the ways in which 
visitors by car could have access to the countryside in 
Glen Clova and in an upland area near Dunkeld 
(App.1.14). The latter area is a typical piece of hill 
country on the southern edge of the Highlands and 
contains a number of tracks ending in interesting open 
country suitable for casual walkers and horse-riders. 
Glen Clova is typical of the Angus glens, which are 
already showing signs of some congestion and conflict as 
a result of increasing recreational traffic. It is not 
suggested that these particular areas should be singled 
out for development. The purpose was to show the kind 
of survey which should be undertaken in any area where 
day-trip traffic is rapidly increasing. 

80. From these detailed local studies and our estimate 
of potential future traffic it would appear that there will 
be a need for at least 500 new parking spaces per year in 
the countryside. This would provide for only a small 
part of the peak recreational traffic, and assumes, there- 
fore, a fairly high turnover of cars in the parking areas. 
Further studies are required to check turnover rates and 
parking habits, and the estimates should be reviewed as 
new information becomes available. At present it seems 
essential to aim at a fairly high level of provision to 
catch up with the demand and the figure of 500 new 
parking spaces per year is put forward as a measure of 
the size of programme required for at least the next 10 
years. 

81. Landowners in Tayside have shown an awareness 
of the problems of recreational traffic and an interest in 
the sample studies which have been carried out. How- 
ever, the initiative in providing rural parking areas lies 
with the local councils and other public authorities such 
as the Forestry Commission, Water Boards and Country- 
side Commission, and it is to be hoped that they will be 
able to investigate the problems of design, maintenance 
and servicing which arise in this field. 

82. The precise siting of rural parking areas is a matter 
for detailed local study, and the regional maps in this 
chapter do not make specific suggestions in this respect. 
However, they do show large areas which are compara- 
tively remote from any form of development, and it is 
highly desirable that the present character of these areas 
should be preserved. This implies limitations on the 
spread of development away from the existing roads, 
and a reassessment of the intention to build new roads 
through Glen Tilt and across Rannoch Moor. Access 
agreements should be made, however, to enable pedes- 
trians and horse-riders to enjoy these areas without 
detriment to farming and sporting interests. 

83. The proposals on Diagram 13 include a long-distance 



footpath along the coast where many short lengths 
might be joined up into a continuous system. Much 
more important are short-distance footpaths from car 
parks, which should be planned in conjunction with 
roadside halts wherever adjacent land uses permit. The 
need for these footpaths should be an important factor 
in the choice of suitable sites for halts. 

SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 

84. One of Tayside's greatest assets in competition 
with other regions is the recreational potential of its 
rural landscape, coastline, rivers, lochs and uplands. It is 
in the interests of the development of the Region to 
make use of these resources for recreational purposes, 
and this requires coordinated programmes for conser- 
vation and development. 

85. With increasing car-ownership, day-trips for 
recreational purposes could treble by the 1980s and 
continue to rise to the end of the century. Pleasure- 
driving on this scale would make a heavy impact on the 
countryside and create an urgent need for services and 
facilities. 

86. To provide for this possible level of recreational 
traffic new car parking spaces in the countryside for at 
least 500 cars should be considered an annual target 
until at least 1980. 

87. In selecting locations for these new country halts 
local surveys will be necessary to ensure that the 
interests of the landowner and country-dweller are not 
harmed by increasing the facilities for public access and 
enjoyment. 

88. Diagrams 12 and 13 summarise the main resources 
and possibilities for recreation. Together with the County 
Tourist Plans these provide a starting point for more 
detailed studies by the local authorities and recreational 
bodies, and the aim should be to prepare comprehensive 
recreational plans and implementation programmes for 
each part of the region. In this process the following 
areas should be investigated as potential locations for 
coastal parks:— Barry Links; Montrose Basin; Largo 
Bay/Shell Bay; Montrose Sands; Lunan Bay; West of 
Arbroath; East of Crail. 

89. The following inland waters require carefully 
considered development plans:- South-west end of 
Loch Tay; Dunalastair Reservoir; East end of Loch Lyon 
Reservoir; North end of Loch Faskally and Loch Earn. 

90. Further provision should be made for sailing and 
fishing on suitable lochs, rivers and coastal areas. 

91. Consideration should be given to providing areas 
for tents, caravans and weekend chalets in the following 
areas:— Glen Uig; Glen Prosen; Dunalastair Reservoir; 
West Loch Tay; Glen Quoich; Glen Lyon; Largo Bay; 
Barry Links; Pittenweem; Anstruther. 
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Appendix I to Chapter 10 



REFERENCES AND SURVEY MAPS ON RECREATION AND TOURISM 



1.1 County Tourist Development Plans for the 
Counties of Perth, Fife and Angus. 

1.2 Scottish Tourist Board Annual Reports 1967 and 
1966. 

1.3 Where to stay in Scotland, Scottish Tourist 
Board, 1969. 

1.4 A Study of the Tay and Tummel Valleys with 
special reference to Pitlochry, School of Archi- 
tecture and Planning, Duncan of Jordanstone 
College of Art, Dundee, 1967. 

1.5 Fife County Development Plan. 

1 .6 Summer Tourism Study, Scottish Tourist Board, 
1969. 

1 .7 Outdoor Recreation in the British Countryside, 
T.L. Burton and G.P. Wibberley, Wye College, 
1965. 

1.8 Trunk Road Census, Scottish Development 
Department and Ministry of Transport, 1965. 

1.9 The Cairngorm Area, Scottish Development 
Department, HMSO 1967. 

1.10 California Boating Plan, 1964, Division of Small 
Craft Harbours, March 1964. 

1.11 Recreation Plan, 1966, State of Wisconsin, 
Department of Resource Development. 

1.12 Boating in Wales, R. Jessop unpublished MA 
thesis. University of Manchester, 1967. 

1.13 J. Barr, 'A Two Home Democracy', New Society, 
7 September 1967. 

1.14 Working Paper for Tayside Study by David 
Skinner, Consultant Landscape Architect, 1968, 
A Study of Recreational Opportunities in Two 
Areas in Tayside. 

1.15 The following maps were prepared at W scale of 
the main physical assets of the area: 

Map No" 1 River systems and lochs 

2 Forestry Commission lands 

3 Woodlands 

4 Types of farming 

5 Landscape — topography, 
and special areas mentioned 
in the Tay Valley Plan 

6a & 6b Physical nature of the fore- 
shore and coast. 

Existing policies and proposals for recreation 
relating to the area were shown on further over- 
lays (Maps 7—11):— 

Map No 7 County Tourist Survey and 

Proposal Maps (1" scale) 



Map No 8 


Areas of Great Landscape 
Value as defined by the 
Counties 


9 


Sites of Special Scientific 
Interest and Nature 
Reserves 


10 


Water catchment areas 


11 


Land interests — particu- 
larly along the coast. 


Existing activities and conditions which might 


affect recreation 


were shown on Maps 12—30:— 


Map No 12 


Quality of agricultural 
land in lowland areas 


13 


Vulnerability to public 
pressure of S.S.S.I.s (and 
some other areas) 


14 


Educational potential for 
nature study 


15 


Lowland lochs — existing 


16 


Lowland lochs — surroun- 
ding land use 


17 


Lowland lochs -■ poten- 
tial 


18 


Highland lochs — existing 
use and potential 


19 


Access — classified roads 
and tracks 


20 


Accessibility and remote- 
ness 


21 


Road ends map (1" scale) 


22 


Properties allowing public 
access 


23 


Walks, bridleways and golf 
courses 


24 


Abandoned railways, 
ownership etc. 


25 


Caravan and camping sites 


26 


Accommodation 


27 


Routes taken by bus 
tours 


28 


Coastal Study Maps 

(a) Physical 

(b) Potential of beaches 

(c) Land interests 

(d) Scenic routes and view- 
points 

(e) Existing development 
policies 

(f) Accessibility — roads 

(g) Accessibility — distance 
from roads 

(h) Traffic 

(i) Accommodation 


29 


Estate ownerships and 
boundaries 


30 


Time/distance diagram of 
car travel from main 
development area 
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Appendix 2 to Chapter 10 



BACKGROUND STUDIES OF RECREATIONAL DEMAND 



2.1 FACTORS INFLUENCING DEMAND 

Research into recreation motivation and demand is 
still in its infancy in the UK and it remains necessary to 
draw on the vast amount of data compiled by the Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Commission whose 26 
volumes on Outdoor Recreation in America completed in 
1962 remain the source of much basic information. 

The American experience is recognised as preceding 
our own position by about a decade - and while it is 
unlikely that our course will exactly parallel that of the 
USA many pointers suggest certain trend similarities. 

The major conclusion of the ORRRC was that 
while the population of the USA would double by the 
end of the century, the demand for outdoor recreation 
would treble. Michael Dower in the Fourth Wave (a Civic 
Trust Survey 1965) suggests that until a similar study of 
leisure growth has been made in Britain, the assumption 
must be made that demand here may also triple as the 
result of a population rise of one-third — a considerably 
more dramatic growth than in N America. The ORRRC 
quotes the basic factors influencing demand as being (1 ) 
population, (2) age, (3) income, (4) education, (5) 
mobility, (6) free time of adults, (7) occupation, (8) 
place of residence and (9) opportunity. Global projections 
of future demand for outdoor recreation draw heavily on 
these basic factors — their interaction and trends. 

Population projections suggest that the population 
of Britain will increase from 52 million in the middle 
'60s to 62/63 million by 1985, and reaching 70 million 
by the end of the century: a 35% increase. As mentioned 
above the relationship between population growth and 
the expansion in recreation demand is not expected to 
be simple, the interplay of other factors is expected to 
accentuate the situation. In Tayside the following popu- 
lation expansion is envisaged. 

1966 1981 2001 

452,000 485,000-508,000 627,000-752,000 

The Age Structure of the population has several 
important implications for leisure demand. After adoles- 
cence participation in active pursuits varies inversely with 
increasing age: some activities of a less demanding nature 
such as sightseeing and fishing tend to remain popular in 
all age groups, while participation in walking for pleasure 
actually recurs with age. Obviously retired people (Dower 
quotes a rise of 50% from 8m. in 1965 to 12m. beyond 
retiring age by 2000 in Britain) have more time on their 
hands, during which to attempt less physically exhausting 
leisure pastimes, while the young need very active recrea- 
tional outlets, cycling, swimming etc. — both these sec- 
tors are expected to increase considerably in Britain. 
Population projections for Tayside suggest a large in- 
crease in the actual numbers of younger and middle aged 
population. 



Real income has a considerable influence bn recre- 
ation demand — participation tends to rise as spending 
power increases. Burton and Wibberley suggest that real 
income per head will rise by 75% to 1985 while Nicholl 
quotes a rise of 100% by the end of the century (see 
App. 2.2 for references). 

Education seems to affect participation in a similar 
way — the more advanced the schooling the more 
frequently and the more active the sport pursued. This 
appears to hold true particularly with swimming, walking, 
organised games and driving for pleasure, where those 
having followed full time higher education courses exceed 
the national participation level considerably and increas- 
ingly with every added year. In this country projections 
to 1985 suggest a rise in full-time places in higher 
education of 220% and by 2000, 300%. 

Mobility appears to be primarily geared to the 
possession of a car, and the growing tendency is for the 
car to be an instrument for leisure. The projected rise in 
car ownership in this country can only be described as 
phenomenal with an expected 30 million cars on the 
road by 2000. There is a strong correlation between car 
ownership and short period recreation demand. National 
surveys by the BTA (formerly BTHA) at Whitsun 1963 
and August Bank Holiday 1965 show the proportion of 
families making trips: 





1963 Whit 


1965 August 




Car owning 


Non car 


Car owning 


Non car 


Staying away 


families 


owners 


families 


owners 


from home 


14% 


8% 


26% 


10% 


Day/14 day trip 


30 


14 


39 


23 



Taking 1965 figures we see that 62% of all families 
made a day or half day trip and while noting that this was 
likely to be one of the busier weekends, being a Bank 
Holiday, it is probably reasonable to assume that by the 
1970s this will prove the average rather than the exception. 

An analysis of traffic census figures along the Tay- 
side coast trunk routes (1965) and Class 1 routes (1963) 
reveals the dramatic winter/summer and weekday/Sunday 
extremes of road use. Near Largo Bay for example car 
numbers treble from a winter to a summer Sunday, while 
the increase from a summer weekday to a Sunday 
amounts to about 30%, complementary to this there is a 
trebling of the number of buses. At first glance this may 
not appear as dramatic as suggested until one realises that 
virtually all the Sunday traffic will be in search of recrea- 
tion. It is also worth noting that even the winter Sunday 
traffic is always in excess of that on weekends. 

Although there are no comprehensive car parking 
statistics for the rural areas the general situation is 
clearly one of extreme congestion in most areas even 
on mediocre weekends. 'No-parking' restrictions to 
facilitate through movement of traffic now abound in 
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many small settlements — accentuating the problem for 
stopping traffic. 

Free time and Occupation. The relationship here 
may not be with the job so much as the degree of the 
associated benefits — income and leisure time. However 
the ORRRC found that the professional enjoyed most 
outdoor recreation and the self-employed and the farm 
worker least. A reduction in the average length of the 
working week will obviously release more time for 
other interests, one of the most important of which is 
the recreation experience. Similarly as the average length 
of paid annual holidays increases so does the probability 
that longer duration holidays may be sought, together 
with a growth in second holidays and long weekend 
trips. 



The trends on Tayside are expected to follow the 
national average in respect of working hours and annual 
holidays. 

Place of residence appears to affect participation 
figures in the States; country and city dwellers spend less 
time in leisure pursuits than those with suburban 
homes. Little is known about this in Britain. 

Opportunity is a factor of great importance linked 
with location and access. A point stressed by the 
ORRRC was that 'if the facilities are there, people will 
use them'. 



TABLE 2.2 Possible future changes in factors affecting recreation in Britain 



% change1960/65 to:— jggg 

Population + 20 % 

People beyond retirement age _ 

Real income per head + 75 

Length of average working week _ 25 

Average length of annual holidays +100 

Cars per head _ 

Registed private cars +290 

Pupils in schools _ 

Full time higher education +220 

Over 15s at School and University _ 

Possible recreational demand _ 



2001 
+ 35% 
+ 50 
+100 
- 29 
+100 
+150 
+329 
+ 67 
+300 
+115 
+200 



Dower suggests a trebling of demand by the end of the century - ie a 200% rise; this very roughly means 
that for every 1 % rise in population (35% by 2000) there might be a 5.6% rise in recreation demand. 

Sources: D.C. Nicholl, Future Development in Recreation in Britain, Town Planning Institute Research 
Conference Paper, 1967. 

T.L. Burton and G.P. Wibberley, Outdoor Recreation in the British Countryside, Wye College, 1965. 
M. Dower, The Fourth Wave, Civic Trust, 1965. 

J.C. Tanner, Forecasts of Vehicle Ownership in G.B. M.O.T. 1965. 
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TABLE 2.3 Estimated number of active participants 



toting 


in popular leisure activities in Britain, 1966 


Expected 




Activity 


Numbers 

Participating 


Rate of 
Growth 


Source 


1 


Fishing 


3,000,000 


1 


Combined information 
from Anglers Co-op. 
Assoc., Nat. Fed. of 
Anglers & Salmon & 
Trout Assoc. 


2 


Organised Walking 
and Rambling 


960,000 


2 


Stayed at Y.H.A.s for 
this purpose. 


3 


Golf 


750,000 


1 


C.C.P.R. estimate 


4 


Boating 


700,000 


1 


R. Jessop (M.A. Thesis) 
based on R.Y.A. figures 
and fieldwork. 


5 


Amateur Football 


650,000 


2 


H.M.S.O. Pub. British 
Life. 


6 


Hunting (inc. 
followers) 


420,000 


2 


British Field Sports 
Society 


7 


Shooting 


400,000 


1 


Licences issued by 
British Field Sec. 


8 


Ski-ing 


380,000 


1 


Nat. Ski Federation 
of Britain 


9 


Rugby Union 


300,000 


2 


Estimate based on 
R.F.U. material. 


10 


Cricket 


250,000 


2 


Estimate based on 
M.C.C. material. 


11 


Tennis 


200,000 


2 


Estimate based on 
L.T.A. material. 


12 


Riding 


1 50,000 


1 


British Horse Society 


13 


Athletics 


100,000 


2 


Amateur Athletic Assoc. 


14 


Water Ski-ing 


75,000 


1 


British Water Ski-ing 
Fed. 


15 


Hockey 


60,000 


2 


Hockey Assoc. 


16 


Mountaineering 


50,000 


1 


New Society estimate, 
April, 1965. 


17 


Rowing 


45,000 


1 


C.C.P.R. figure, with 
allowance for casual 
amateurs. 


18 


Club Cycling 


40,000 


3 


British Cycling Fed. and 
Cycling Touring Club. 


19 


Model Railway 
Enthusiasts 


40,000 


2 


Daily Telegraph Survey, 
November, 1966. 



20 


Canoeing 


35,000 1 


British Canoe Union & 
Canoe Camping Club. 


21 


Gliding 


20,000 1 


British Gliding Assoc. 


22 


Motor Racing 


15,000 1 


New Society estimate, 
April, 1965. 


23 


Archery 


10,000 1 


Daily Telegraph Survey, 
April, 1967. 


24 


Skin Diving 


6,000 1 


Members British 
Sub-Aqua Club. 


25 


Go-Karting 


4,000 1 


New Society estimate, 
April, 1965. 



Key to Expected Rate of Growth 

1. % rise in participation expected to be significantly greater than population increase. 

2. % rise in participation expected to parallel population growth rate. 

3. % rise in participation expected to fall below growth rate of population. 

Sources: D.C. Nicholl, Future Development in Recreation in Britain, T.P.I. Research Conference Paper, 1967. 
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TABLE 2.4 Forecasts of recreational activity in America by 2001 



% Change in Activity:— 


Low Estimate 
(note 1) 


High Estimate 
(note 2) 


Driving for pleasure 


154 % 




Swimming 


243 




Walking for pleasure 


177 




Playing outdoor games or sports 






Sightseeing 


187 




Picnicking 


150 




Fishing 


100 




Bicycling 


98 




Attending outdoor sports events 


142 




Boating other than sailing or canoeing 


250 




Nature Walks 






Hunting 






Camping 


293 




Riding 


162 




Water Ski-ing 


384 




Hiking 


269 




Attending outdoor concerts, drama etc. 


232 


271 


AH activities 


184 


228 


Note 1. Assumes continuing 1960 quality and quantity of facilities available o 


n a per capita basis. 



Note 2. Assumes improvement of facilities. 



Source: O.R.R.R.C., Outdoor Recreation in America 1962 



TABLE 2.5 



(a) 

(b) 

(c) 
(d> 

(e) 

(f) 
<g) 

(h) 

(i) 
(i) 

(k) 

(l) 



Possible trends of Recreational traffic in Tayside 

Population in region 
Household size 
Households 
Cars per head 
Total cars 

% car-owning households 
Car-owning households 
% of (g) on recreational trips 
Numbers of (h) 

50% of 2nd cars ( (e) — (g) ) 

Tourist cars from outside region 
Total cars on recreational trips 
( (i), (j), (k) ) 

Sources: Tourist surveys. Census reports, and projet 



peak summer weekends 



1966 


1981 


2001 


451,700 


508,000 


752,000 


3.0 


2.9 


2.9 


149,700 


175,000 


261,000 


0.149 


0.33 


0.42 


67,300 


167,640 


315,840 


40% 


65% 


85% 


59,880 


1 13,750 


221,850 


40% 


60% 


80% 


23,950 


68,250 


177,480 


3,700 


26,940 


46,990 


4,500 


6,000 


20,000 


32,150 


101,190 


244,470 



of population and traffic - Chapters 1 1 and 22 



2.6 RECREATIONAL ACTIVITY AT LOCH EARN 
As an example of a rapid increase in demand and 
of the kind of problem which arises when a loch 
becomes popular, the situation at Loch Earn can be 
taken as an example. 

The Loch is over six and a half miles in length and 
between a half and three-quarters of a mile wide, it has 
an east/west orientation and is beautifully situated 
between high hills with wooded slopes flattening to the 
water's edge. Only an hour's drive from Glasgow, the 
loch attracts large numbers of water users and 
spectators. 

In 1950 there were only a few rowing boats on the 
loch and in that year a boating association was set up; 
this was followed by the first power-boats in 1955 since 
when there has been a rapid build-up of activity which 
has led to the setting up of the Loch Earn Users Associa- 
tion. The membership so far runs as follows:— 

(a) Edinburgh Merchant Schools Adventure 



Training Centre. Set up in 1968 and even- 
tually hoping to have their own boats. 

(b) Hertfordshire Boy Scouts own the old 
station area where they pitch their tents and 
store their own boats. 

(c) Loch Earn Sailing Club. One of the largest 
and most enthusiastic sailing clubs in 
Scotland with over 150 members and over 
100 boats. In summer activities often take 
place twice a week. 

(d) Loch Earn Sailing School, a long-established 
residential school with an international repu- 
tation. 

(e) Lochearnhead Water Ski Club — one of the 
most successful clubs in Britain. 

(f) Urgle Gurgle Water Ski Club — established in 
1967. 

(g) St Fillans Angling Association. Improvement 
of the fishing by stocking has met with little 
success. Attempts are being made to secure 
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permit fishing rights from the landowners for 
local residents and day visitors. 

(h) St Fillans Residents Association. 

(i) St Fillans Power-Boat Club. Boats hired out. 

(j) The larger riparian landowners who have 
always been very helpful in allowing scout 
camps etc on their land. 

Members of the Loch Earn Users Association can 
muster almost 200 boats at the peak times, less than 
one-fifth being powered craft, providing active recrea- 
tion for about 470 persons. The overall density of use at 
peak times is about one boat per 1 2 acres over the whole 
loch, but this is unevenly spread. Almost all the clubs are 
clustered close to St Fillans and over 80% of the activity 
is confined to some 1,000 acres in the eastern half of the 
loch. This gives a density of 1 boat to 6 acres. The most 
intense pressures are felt within an area of about 160 
acres adjacent to the village and at peak times the 
density could be as great as 1 boat to 1 acre. 



American studies have suggested densities of 1 
boat per 12/15 acres (App. 1.10) and 1 boat per 20 acres 
(App.1.1 1) in coastal situations for all types of boating. 
The standard suggested for the coast of Wales is 1 boat 
per 5 acres (App. 1.1 2). With regard to inland waters 
restricted to one type of boating, the densities tolerated 
can be very much greater. The following figures refer to 
sailing: — 



It would appear that, at a density of about 1 boat 
per 6 acres, when the activities are as diverse as 
experienced here, the congestion and conflict begin to 
indicate the necessity for some form of control. In 
general the experience of Loch Earn shows that any 
appropriate stretch of water within easy reach of large 
centres of population will become heavily used. On 
Lochs Tay and Tummel, the next most accessible waters, 
demand is already rising. 



Location 

Redesmere, Cheshire 
Leigh Flash, Lancs. 
Tatton Mere, Lancs. 
Grafham Water, Hunts. 



Acres of Water 



25 

160 

52 

1,700 



Boats 

50 

180 

38 

1,000 



Boats/Acre 

1 / 0.5 

1 / 0.9 

1 / 1.4 

1 / 1.7 
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11 Population 



1. The population of the Tayside Study Area was 
452,000 in 1966 (Table 11.1). The Study considers 
proposals to expand this population by +175,000 to 
+300,000 by the year 2001. This Chapter considers 
these proposals in the light of demographic trends and 
prepares data for other sections of the Study. The 
principal sources of data were the following publications 
by the General Register Office: 

(a) Annual Reports of the Registrar General for 
Scotland; 

(b) Census of Scotland 1961: County Reports for 
Angus, Perthshire, Fife and the City of 
Dundee, Report on Housing and Households, 
Report on Migration, Report on Age, Marital 
Condition and General Tables; and 

(c) Sample Census (Scotland) 1966: County 
Reports for Angus, Perthshire, Fife and the 
City of Dundee, Migration Tables, National 
Summary Tables. 

In general, specific reference to these important sources 
is not made in the tables etc., included in this Chapter. 

PAST TRENDS AND THE PRESENT SITUATION 
Population Growth 

2. Expansions of the proposed magnitudes would 
create a major discontinuity in population trends in Tay- 
side. Whereas in the nineteenth century population grew 
rapidly, the twentieth century has so far been charac- 
terised by a more or less stationary population (Diagram 
15). This has been the net result of natural increase 
being offset by continuing net emigration (Diagram 16). 

3. Between 1931 and 1966, the growth of the Tayside 
population was slow and uneven. During the 1930s the 
size of the population remained virtually unchanged, and 
in the 1940s it grew by +15,000. In the 1950s growth 
was less than +1,000 and. so far, the 1960s have seen 
early growth offset by later decline. In general, Tayside 
population growth rates have been below those of 
Scotland as a whole and they fall farther below the rates 
for England and Wales (Table 112). 

Migration 

4. The expansion proposals would require major 
changes in migration trends. Net emigration has been the 
norm for Tayside as a whole since the end of the nine- 
teenth century, though levels have fluctuated consider- 
ably (Diagram 16). The growth proposals would require 
net immigration over a prolonged period. 

5. In Table 11.3 estimates are given of average annual 
gross and net flows of migrants between Tayside, the 
rest of Scotland, England and Wales, and overseas, for 
1961-1966. The estimates are not precise but they 
support the following conclusions:— 

(a) An average net outflow of nearly -3,000 
persons per year, divided more or less equally 



between overseas destinations i and England, was 
experienced between 1961 and 1966. 

(b) In contrast, during the same period, Tayside 
was in approximate numerical migration 
balance with the rest of Scotland. 

(c) In every case, gross flows far exceeded net 
flows. 

Estimates by the Registrar General indicate that between 
1966 and 1968, net emigration from Tayside continued 
at about —3,000 persons a year. 

6. The gross and net flows of migrants shown in Table 
11.3 are average annual figures for 1961-1966, but 
flows were not constant throughout that period. 
Estimates for individual years cannot be given for Tay- 
side but estimates of the net flows for Scotland indicate 
the general movements (Table 11.4). The most striking 
feature is that net emigration overseas increased steadily 
throughout the period 1961—1966. But net emigration 
to the rest of the UK fluctuated only to a limited extent 
with a marked decrease in the later years. Net emigration 
overseas has become the more important category of loss 
affecting population growth in Scotland and in Tayside. 
All evidence available suggests that trends in overseas 
migration from Tayside are not significantly different 
from Scottish trends. 

7. The demographic (and economic) effects of migra- 
tion depend not only on the numbers of migrants but 
also on their age and sex structure (Appendix, Table 
11.10). Between 1961 and 1966 most of Tayside's net 
loss was concentrated in the younger, most active and 
most fertile age groups; 56% of the net emigrants were 
aged between 15 and 35 compared with only 26% of the 
total population. Net immigration into Tayside occurs in 
the older age groups (65 years and over) and is more 
marked among women than men. 

Age and Sex Structure and Natural Increase 

8. The age structure of the Tayside population is 
similar to that of Scotland (Diagram 17). In the younger 
age groups the quinquennial variations are largely the 
product of past variations in fertility, whereas the shape 
of the pyramid is modified to an increasing extent as age 
increases by the cumulative effects of net emigration. 
The effects of the low fertility of the inter-war years and 
the post-war increase in births are obvious. 

9. In recent years Tayside's natural increase (as the 
excess, on a proportional basis, of births over deaths) has 
been consistently lower than that of Scotland (Diagram 
18); and since 1961 it has been lower than natural 
increase in England and Wales. The White Paper 
Scotland: A Plan for Expansion 1966/1970 stressed that 
a 'very significant feature of the Scottish population 
pattern is the relatively high rate of natural increase in 
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comparison with the corresponding increase for England 
and Wales'. This does not now hold true in Tayside (and 
it has recently become less marked for Scotland). 

10. In 1966 the crude birth rate for Tayside was lower 
than the rate for Scotland (Diagram 18) and this 
accounted for two thirds of the difference between the 
respective rates of natural increase. Part of the difference 
in crude birth rates (one eighth) can be explained by 
variation between the age and sex structures of Tayside 
and Scotland, but most of the difference is due to lower 
age specific fertility rates in Tayside. In contrast, Tay- 
side's higher crude death rates (Diagram 18) can be 
explained in full by variations between the age and sex 
structures of Tayside and Scotland. Age specific 
mortality rates are slightly lower in Tayside than in 
Scotland. 

11. Although natural increase has been lower than in 
Scotland and in England and Wales, the structure and 
demographic characteristics of the Tayside population 
are satisfactory from the point of view of population 
replacement and limited growth. 

Population Location 

12. The distribution of population in Tayside, in 
Diagram 14, shows 

1 . the concentration of a high proportion of the 
population in a corridor including Perth, 
Dundee and Arbroath; and 

2. the contrasting settlement patterns of the 
highland and lowland areas of Tayside. 

13. In 1966, 66% of the population lived in the Perth/ 
Dundee/Arbroath corridor (an area comprising Dundee 
City, Arbroath and Perth Large Burghs, Carnoustie, 
Monifieth, Newport, Tayport and Abernethy Small 
Burghs, and Carnoustie, Monifieth and Perth Districts of 
County). The corridor includes only 13% of the Tayside 
land area and in 1966, 297,500 persons lived in it at an 
average density of only 1.1 persons per acre. A long-term 
trend towards increasing concentration of the Tayside 
population in the corridor, centred on Dundee, is con- 
tinuing but it has been less marked in recent years. 

14. In lowland Tayside the population is spread 
widely, apart from the concentration described above. 
But north of the line Crieff-Kirriemuir there are rela- 
tively few communities, and these thread the highland 
glens between uplands empty of people. 

15. The broad distribution of population between 
Dundee and the county divisions is given in Table 1 1.1. 
In 1966, 41% of the Tayside population lived in Dundee 
City, 25% lived in Tayside Perthshire, 21% in Angus, and 
13% in Tayside Fife. 

16. The population centroid for Tayside in 1966 has 
been estimated to lie within the western boundary of 
Dundee, in the Camperdown Park area. 

Local Trends 

17. The demographic characteristics of the 30 burghs 
and 12 districts of county in the Study Area are 
not homogeneous. Population changes, natural 



increase, and net migration between 1951 and 1966 are 
given in Table 11.5 for all local authority areas in Tay- 
side. 

18. A general description of burgh population trends 
between 1931 and 1966 would be that growth, 
continuous but slow, has been mainly restricted to the 
Perth/Dundee/Arbroath corridor and decrease, again 
continuous, to the peripheral areas, the East Neuk, and 
North-East Strathmore. In the intermediate areas 
(Strathearn, Strathmore, Howe of Fife) population levels 
have fluctuated. 

19. Table 11.5 shows that between 1951 and 1966 the 
three largest towns in Tayside all increased in popula- 
tion. Over the same period population rose in some small 
burghs and fell in others, but the total population of the 
small burghs in 1966 was the same as in 1951. The 
districts of county with the exception of Perth District, 
all had smaller populations in 1966 than in 1951. Thus 
there has been growth in the largest towns, growth and 
decline among the small burghs, and decline in the rural 
districts. 

20. Table 11.5 shows also that only about 4% of the 
natural increase that occurred in the region between 
1951 and 1966 was attributable to small burghs, and 
that this was entirely offset by natural decrease in other 
small burghs. Nearly three quarters of Tayside's 
1951-1966 natural increase occurred in Dundee, Perth 
and Arbroath, and about one quarter in the districts of 
county. To the extent that population expansion may 
be achieved by retention of natural increase, the concen- 
tration of most of the natural increase in Dundee and 
the two large burghs is one pointer to possible locations 
for development particularly in the years immediately 
ahead. 

21. Net loss by migration from Dundee, Perth, and 
Arbroath was considerable over the years 1951—66, 
(—14,700) but this loss was more than offset by natural 
increase (+23,500) and the populations of the three 
towns increased. On the other hand, net emigration from 
the districts of county (-18,000) was about two and a 
half times their natural increase (+7,300) and their 
combined populations declined sharply. 

22. High rates of emigration from the rural areas and 
consequential declines in the rural population have long 
been features of the Tayside scene. Emigrants from 
county districts have tended to move shorter distances, 
on average, than emigrants from the burghs. Between 
1961 and 1966 approximately 40% of emigrants moving 
from Dundee to destinations within Britain moved to 
England and Wales. This compares with approximately 
25% of emigrants from Tayside small burghs and 15% of 
emigrants moving from Tayside districts of county. 
Generally the rural areas have provided the Tayside 
burghs, over a long period, with immigrants to replace 
burgh losses to other places, but there are indications 
now that the population of the rural areas is not only 
decreasing but is also ageing. If this continues the rural 
population will play a diminishing role in supplying 
immigrants to the burghs, to the detriment of the latter's 
migration balances. 
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23. The demographic characteristics of Dundee, 
Perth, and Arbroath are similar to those of Taysideasa 
whole, but there is more variation in the smaller towns. 
Many of the small burghs have unusual age structures, 
with low proportions of persons aged 20 to 35, and this 
is accompanied in some cases by natural decrease and 
net emigration. It should be noted, however, that 
although some small burghs have had unusual age 
structures for long periods, only the East Neuk burghs 
had significantly smaller populations in 1966 than in 
1931. The low proportion of people aged 20 to 35 
reflects the limited job opportunities in or within 
commuting distance of the small burghs. The future size 
and stability of a small burgh's population can be greatly 
affected (proportionately) by quite small changes 
(absolutely) in local job opportunities, commuting 
distances, and housing supply and demand. Thus favour- 
able or unfavourable local demographic characteristics 
can be quickly eclipsed by quite small economic changes 
and the temptation to read too much of the future from 
demographic facts alone should be avoided. 

24. Nevertheless certain burghs, indicated below, show 
signs of continuing population decrease. Other burghs 
have exhibited similar demographic symptoms but in 
these cases other evidence suggests that decrease will 
not continue and they are, therefore, not mentioned in 
this paragraph. 

Montrose and Brechin 

These burghs, situated close together in north-east 
Strathmore, are Tayside's fourth and seventh largest 
towns respectively with a combined population of more 
than 17,000 in 1966. They have both experienced popu- 
lation decrease since about 1880, apart from a brief 
period of growth after World War II. Between 1951 and 
1966 both lost population by net emigration and had 
low rates of natural increase. 

Alyth, Coupar Angus, Blairgowrie and Rattray 
These burghs, grouped together in west Strathmore, had 
a combined population of about 9,000 in 1966. All 
three lost population by net emigration between 1951 
and 1966, and experienced natural decrease until 
recently. 

The Five East Neuk Burghs 

The East Neuk burghs (Kilrenny and Anstruther, Pitten- 
weem, St Monance, Crail, Elie and Earlsferry) had a total 
population of 7,500 in 1966. Taken together, the five 
burghs have been experiencing long-term natural 
decrease, although in individual years Crail, Kilrenny and 
St Monance have recorded more births than deaths. Over 
the years 1951—66 the burghs lost increasing numbers 
by net emigration. 

Newburgh 

Newburgh had a population of 2,200 in 1966. Natural 
increase fell over the period 1951—1966 and increasing 
numbers were lost by net emigration. 

PROJECTIONS OF FUTURE POPULATION 

25. Forecasts of how population might increase and 
how its structure might change are fundamental to the 
preparation of regional plans. Certain demographic 



implications that arise directly from population projec- 
tions have to be considered, and the projections provide 
bases for estimates of housing needs, educational needs, 
labour supply, and so on. 

26. In estimating future population many variables 
have to be allowed for and uncertainty, in differing 
degrees, is attached to them all. Future fertility and 
migration trends in particular are highly uncertain. In 
one event we prepared eight population projections. Two 
fertility assumptions, corresponding to upper and lower 
limits of likelihood, were combined with four migration 
assumptions. 

27. The upper limit fertility assumption was that the 
comparatively high level of fertility experienced in Tay- 
side between 1961 and 1966 would continue, modified 
by small fluctuations in accordance with the Registrar 
General's 1966 expectations of fertility trends in 
Scotland. The lower limit assumption was that fertility in 
Tayside would fall from the 1966 level to a level equal to 
the lowest fertility experienced since 1945 (during the 
early 1950s); this was assumed to happen by 1976 with 
fertility continuing thereafter at that level. 

28. The four migration assumptions were as follows: 

1. Net emigration would fall to zero by 1976 
and then a constant annual level of net immigra- 
tion would occur such that, taking account of both 
net immigration and natural increase, the upper 
limit population growth proposed in the Study 
remit (+300,000) would be attained by 2001. 

2. Net emigration would fall to zero by 1976 
and then a constant annual level of net immigra- 
tion would occur such that, taking account of both 
net immigrations and natural increase, the lower 
limit population growth proposed in the Study 
remit (+175,000) would be attained by 2001. 

3. Net emigration would fall to zero by 1976 
and remain zero thereafter. 

4. The average annual level of net emigration 
experienced in Tayside between 1961 and 1966 
would continue unchanged. 

The assumption that net immigration would continue, as 
in 1 and 2, at constant annual rates is discussed in para- 
graph 36. 

29. Details of the population projections and the 
assumptions underlying them are given in the Appendix 
to this chapter. 

DEMOGRAPHIC IMPLICATIONS OF THE PROJEC- 
TIONS 

Total Population and Migration 

30. The changes in total population arising from the 
eight projections are shown in Table 1 1.6(a). 

31. Continuing net emigration at the 1961—1966 level, 
with high fertility, would reduce population’ by —7,000 
by 2001 (EMHF 1). The same level of net emigration, 
combined with low fertility would reduce population by 
—55,000 by the end of the century (EMLF 1 ). Assuming 
that net migration was reduced to zero by 1976, and 
remained zero thereafter, population would grow by 
+1 18,000 by 2001 if fertility was high (OMHF 1) and by 
+61,000 if fertility was low (OMLF 1). Past migration 
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and current trends, in Tayside and Scotland, suggest that the available evidence, reasonably to base a pattern or 

it is unlikely that net emigration could be reduced to patterns on the requirements of population and industry 

zero before 1976, and that the range of migration in Scotland and the UK in the last quarter of the 
assumptions covered by the four projections EMHF 1, century. We cannot say that, because of congestion else- 

EMLF 1, OMHF 1, OMLF 1, appears realistically to where, changes in preferences, etc., so many firms and so 

bracket the future range of migration probabilities. The many people will want, or have to come to Tayside in 

lower limit of these assumptions is that the 1961— 66 net specified years. In the circumstances, our migration 

emigration level would continue indefinitely (-2,640 assumptions from 1976 have been based, of necessity, 

persons a year); the upper limit is that net emigration on the remit requirements and not on forecasts, however 

would end by 1976 to be followed by zero net migra- speculative, of what would be most likely to happen. 

'Diagram 19). Thus population change of between The assumptions are very largely no more than arith- 

+ 18,000 and —55,000 can be seen as the probable range metical expressions of the net rates of immigration that 
of population growth or decline between 1966 and would be required from 1976 if, given reasonable demo- 
2001, given continuation of present trends. The corres- graphic assumptions, the remit proposals for population 
ponding figures for the period 1966 to 1981 are +26,000 were to be achieved by 2001 
and -19,000. 



32. The remit for the Study requires us to consider 
expansion of the present population of the region by 
+175,000 to +300,000 by 2001. These goals lie much 
above the upper limit of the range described in para- 
graph 31. As has already been indicated, the remit pro- 
posals would bring major discontinuity to Tayside's 
population trends, and Diagram 19 shows the extent to 
which this is so. The whole range of remit growth lies 
above the highest level of the range of current probabili- 
ties, which itself departs significantly from past trends. 

33. Substantial in-migration to Tayside will be essen- 
tial if either of the remit proposals is to be achieved. The 
migration assumptions are, therefore, of considerable 
importance. It is reasonable, given existing policies and 
trends, to assume that the worst that would happen is 
that the average annual net migration rate for 1961—66 
(—2,640 persons) would continue. But net migration at 
this level would produce, with the low and high fertility 
assumptions, a 2001 population of only 397,000 to 
445,000, -55,000 to -7,000 lower than in 1966. While 
the best that would happen is likely to be annual net 
migration of less than —2,600, we think that a reduction 
of net migration to zero by 1976 is more than can be 
reasonably foreseen on the basis of existing evidence, 
policies and trends. Beyond this, we think that it would 
require special circumstances and/or additional policy 
effort to achieve zero net migration by 1976 and to 
maintain it at zero thereafter. 

34. Zero net migration continuing from 1976 means 
that Tayside would retain, year after year, the equiva- 
lents in terms of quantity of its natural increases of 
population. Neglecting differences in the age and sex 
distributions of the equal gross outflows and inflows of 
migrants, the growth of population within the region 
would then depend on the fertility assumptions. And 
population growth would be, with the low and high fer- 
tility assumptions, in the range +61,000 to +1 18,000 by 
2001 (OMLF 1, OMHF 1). Even the higher of these 
figures lies below the minimum remit increase of 
+175,000 and it is clear that achievement of the remit 
population proposals would require substantial net 
inward migration. 

35. Many patterns of net inward migration from 1976 
would be consistent with population increases of 
+175,000 or +300,000 by 2001. It is impossible, from 
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36. We assumed that the required net immigration 
should be spread over as many years as possible with 
equal numbers of net immigrants in each year. The 
reasons for this assumption included the following. First, 
this assumption is simple to apply and interpret in a 
situation in which the size with respect to time of any 
flow of net immigrants cannot be foreseen. Secondly, no 
other pattern seemed to be more realistic or to offer 
greater planning advantages, eg with respect to the 
demand falling on the construction industries. Thirdly, 
given that any annual rates of net immigration that had 
to be postulated would be high relative to current 
experience, it seemed advisable to select patterns that 
kept them as low as possible by spreading the require- 
ments over as many years as possible. 

37. Given the assumptions, the projections indicate 
that if the upper remit proposal of +300,000 population 
growth is to be achieved, then the average rate of net 
immigration between 1976 and 2001 must be of the 
order of +5,000—6,900 persons a year (IMHF 1, IMLF 
1). Similarly the projections indicate that if the lower 
remit proposal of +175,000 is to be achieved, then the 
average rate of net immigration between 1976 and 2001 
must be of the order of +1,600—3,300 persons a year 
(IMHF 2, IMLF 2). Such rates of net immigration, 
sustained over 25 years, stand in clear contrast to past 
trends and, given present trends and policies, are 
considerably in excess of what might, with reasonable 
optimism, be expected. 

38. As the immediately preceding paragraphs explain, 
the migration assumptions, on which the population 
projections are based, are little more than guidelines 
derived from the remit targets for examining the impli- 
cations and requirements of the remit expansion 
proposals. It is obvious that reality could diverge 
substantially from these migration assumptions. And we 
must emphasise that the achievement, not only of the 
indicated figures of net immigration but of any other 
pattern of net immigration that would enable the Tay- 
side population to expand by +175,000 to +300,000 by 
2001, lies beyond what might reasonably be expected on 
the basis of present trends and policies. 

Population of Working Age 

39. Changes in the population of working age corres- 
ponding to each population projection are summarised 
in Table 11.6(b) (Age Group II). With net emigration 
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continuing at the level of 1961—66, the population of 
working age would fall by —16,000 to —34,000 by the 
end of the century (EMHF 1.EMLF 1). 

40. If net emigration fell to zero by 1976 then, 
although the population of working age would fall in the 
period 1966 to 1971, it would start to increase in the 
1970s and rise above the 1966 level before 1981. With 
net migration continuing at zero from 1976, the popu- 
lation of working age would grow by +46,000 to 
+65,000 between 1966 and 2001 (OMLF 1, OMHF 1). 
The high rates of net immigration after 1976 implied by 
the range of growth proposed in the remit would result 
in an increase of +100,000 to +197,000 in the popu- 
lation of working age betwen 1966 and the end of the 
century (IMHF 2, IMLF 1). 

Children 

41. Table 11.6(b) also summarises (Age Group I) the 
changes in the child population corresponding to each 
population projection. Changes in fertility levels, as well 
as migration, markedly affect the size of the population 
under 15 years of age. If net emigration continued at the 
1961—1966 level, the child population would rise by as 
much as +1 1,000 by 2001 or fall by —20,000 depending 
on fertility (EMHF 1, EMLF 1). If net migration fell to 
zero by 1976 and remained zero thereafter, the child 
population would rise by between +14,000 and +51,000 
by the end of the century (OMLF 1, OMHF 1). The 
remit range of growth would result in an increase in the 
child population of +50,000 to +115,000 by 2001 
(IMLF 2, IMHF 1). 

Population over Retirement Age 

42. Over the period 1966 to 1981 there is little or no 
variation in the numbers of persons over retirement age 
in the various population projections (Age Group III of 
Table 11.6(b)) and this number grows from 76,000 in 
1966 to 86,000—87,000 in 1981. A continuation of the 
1961—66 level of net migration would reduce the total 
to 75,000 in 2001 (EMHF 1, EMLF 1) whereas the 
maximum remit range of growth would increase the 
total to 89, 000 (IMLF 1). 

Population Structure 

43. The projections (Table 11.6(c)) indicate increasing 
proportions of children (under 15 years) over the period 
1966-2001, except where the low fertility assumption 
is combined with continuation of existing net migration 
(EMLF 1) or zero net migration from 1976 (OMLF 1). 
At the other end, the proportions of persons over retire- 
ment age (65 for men, 60 for women) would increase in 
the period 1966—81, and then fall from 1981 to 2001. 
In every projection, except the two based on the 
continuation of the 1961-66 level of net migration 
(EMHF 1, EMLF 1) the proportion would be lower in 
2001 than in 1966. 

44. The estimates also show, perhaps unexpectedly, 
that if net emigration were to continue at the 1961—66 
level the overall population structure of Tayside, by 
2001, would not have moved very far from its present 
structure. However the sustained high levels of net immi- 
gration that would be required to reach the remit 
populations by 2001 would bring substantial changes. 



By 2001 Tayside population would be much younger on 
average than in 1966 with only 12—13% of the relevant 
populations over retirement age (IMHF 1,2, IMLF 1,2). 
These populations would be experiencing very high rates 
of natural increase given that the assumed fertility rates 
did not fall. 

PROJECTIONS OF THE FUTURE NUMBERS OF 
HOUSEHOLDS 

45. Projections of the future numbers of households in 
Tayside have been prepared from the population pro- 
jections (Table 11.7(a)). These household projections 
form the basis of various other forecasts et? the estimates 
of housing need given in Chapter 17. 

46. The number of households, and therefore housing 
need, depends not only upon the size of the population 
but also upon its age and sex structure, the numbers of 
persons married, and the proportions of persons in all 
age, sex and marital status groups who effectively head 
separate households. Increasing real income tends to 
increase the proportions of persons able to establish or 
maintain separate households. Allowance has been made 
for this factor in the household projections. Uncertainty 
in the marriage and headships assumptions which 
underly the household projections has been allowed for 
by using a range of assumptions in both cases. Details of 
the household projections and the underlying assump- 
tions are given in the Appendix, and the estimates are 
summarised in Table 11.7(a) 

47. Whereas the population changes in Tayside 
between 1966 and 1981 given by the projections range 
from decline of —19,000 to growth of +56,000, the fore- 
cast range of change in the number of households is 
from growth of +4,000 (EMHF 1) to growth of +31,000 
(IMLF 1). Thus it is expected that the number of house- 
holds will grow between 1966 and 1981 even if popula- 
tion declines. Similarly if population grows the number 
of households is expected to increase at a higher rate. 
This relative growth in the numbers of households would 
be caused by changes in age structure, increases in the 
proportions of married people, and increases in the 
proportions of persons in all age, sex and marital status 
groups who effectively head separate households. 

48. The average sizes of households corresponding to 
each projection are given in Table 11.7(b) 

SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 

49. Since 1900 the population of Tayside has 
remained around 450,000 as a result of natural increase 
being offset by net emigration. During the period from 
1961 to 1968 approximately 14,000 people moved into 
the region and 17,000 left on the average each year. 

50. About 40% of the regional population lives in 
Dundee City and about 66% in the Perth-Dundee- 
Arbroath corridor. There is a long-term trend towards an 
increasing concentration in this part of the region and 
to the extent that population growth arises from the 
retention of natural increase, the greatest potential in 
this respect is in this area. 

51. The growth proposals set by the Study remit 
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would require a change from the long-established net 
outward movement to a high level of net immigration 
over a prolonged period. If net emigration were reduced 
to zero by 1976, the average rate of net immigration to 
2001 would have to be about 6,000 persons a year to 
achieve the upper growth level of +300,000. However, 
with zero net emigration from 1976 natural increase alone 
could add up to 120,000 persons to the population by 
2001. 

52. On the basis of the alternative assumptions about 
migration and fertility the range of population change 
could be from -55,000 to +300,000 by 2001. The 



planning proposals have to allow for virtually anything 
within this range. 

53. In relation to a long-term growth of 175,000 to 

300.000 population as set by the remit, the appropriate 
growth range for the 1971-1981 period would be 

33.000 to 56,000. 

54. On assumptions about trends in the formation of 
new households it is expected that the number of house- 
holds will increase even if there were no growth in the 
population. This has to be allowed for in estimating the 
basic development programme that would be required in 
a 'no-growth' situation. 
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Appendix to Chapter 11 



PROJECTIONS OF FUTURE TAYSIDE POPULATION: METHODS AND ASSUMPTIONS 



A1. The population projections for the Tayside Study 
accepted two broad principles. 

1. Only published and readily available unpub- 
lished data were used. 

2. The number of variables built into the pro- 
jections was limited to the extent that any 
further increase in their number would not 
result in any useful gain in the accuracy, 
interpretability, or practical usefulness of the 
resulting projections. 

A2. A component method of projection was used. The 
total projection period (1966—2001 ) was split into seven 
five-year periods and at the starting date of the first 
quinquennium (1966) the population was divided into 
five-year age-groups by sex. Then, basically, three sets of 
calculations were made for each age and sex group for 
each quinquennium in time order: first, a forecast of loss 
of population by deaths; secondly, a forecast of gain in 
population by births; and, thirdly, a forecast of loss or 
gain in population by migration. 



A3. The number of persons in a five-year age-group not 
dying in one projection quinquennium, and therefore 
surviving five years to enter the next five-year age-group, 
was calculated by applying the survival ratio. 1 

1000-2 , /2mv 



5?x : 



1000 t^m* 



(where m x is the age and sex specific mortality rate for 
the age group x to x + 5) to the number of persons in 
the age group. For calculating survivors from the age 
group up to five years a more detailed method was used. 



A4. Births in each projection period were calculated by 
applying age specific fertility rates to the average 
number of women in each of the fecund age groups 
during each year of the five-year periods. Total births for 
each year were split into boys and girls, assuming that 
51 .1 per cent of all births would be boys. 



A5. For the purposes of birth calculations, net migra- 
tion by women was, in effect, assumed to be evenly 
spread throughout each projection period; but the age 
and sex composition and size of net migration flows 
were projected as at the end of each projection period 
and net migrants were added (negatively in some cases) 
in five-year age-groups by sex at the end of each period. 



A6. Marriage was not included as an independent 
component in the population projections. It would add 
greatly to the complexity of the calculations, probably 
with little or no gain. (8% of all births in Tayside were 
illegitimate in 1966). 

A7. A cohort of immigrants can be expected to exhibit 
a crude birth rate significantly above that of the destina- 
tion population (assuming, as in Tayside, that this 
population is large relative to the cohort of immigrants 
and also long established). An immigrant cohort usually 
has a significantly younger age structure and normally 



has a higher proportion of married persons in the most 
fertile age groups than the destination population. Both 
the immigration and fertility components of the method- 
ology used are age specific so that the greatest part of 
the differential between the fertility of the immigrant 
and existing populations, arising from differentials in age 
structure, is directly allowed for. But the part of the 
differential arising from differences in the proportions 
married poses a problem in a projection methodology 
which does not include marriage as an independent 
component. The different proportions married in an 
immigrant cohort give rise to abnormal age specific 
fertility rates, particularly in the age group 20—29, and 
these can be allowed for even without marital 
specificity. But the age specific fertility rates of a 
population derived from a series of immigrant cohorts 
do not usually remain constant, and in fact they can be 
expected to be asymptotic to those of the existing popu- 
lation as the children of immigrants grow older and 
exhibit 'normal' marital status distributions. The initial 
abnormality in the age specific fertility rates of immi- 
grants was allowed for here by inflating the number of 
persons aged 0—4 in each cohort of immigrants, the 
cohort then being assumed to exhibit the same age 
specific fertility as the existing population. 

A8. Each demographic component in the population 
projections (fertility, mortality, migration, etc) was 
projected from Tayside data for the period 1961-1966. 
A9. Age and sex specific mortality rates were estimated 
for Tayside for the base period and were projected (Table 
11.8) in accordance with the Registrar General's 1966 
expectations of future trends in age and sex specific 
mortality rates for Scotland as a whole. A range of mor- 
tality assumptions was considered unnecessary because 
variations from expectations were expected to have insig- 
nificant effects on the accuracy of the total projections. 

A10. Age specific fertility rates were estimated for the 
base period for Tayside by applying Scottish rates to the 
Tayside population and then scaling them all down 
equally to give the correct number of total births. 
Future trends in fertility cannot be forecast with 
sufficient reliability to justify using a single projection, 
and a range was used. The assumed rates are shown in 
Table 11.9. The upper limit assumption was that the 
relatively high level of fertility experienced in Tayside 
between 1961 and 1966 would continue, although fluc- 
tuating to some extent in accordance with the Registrar 
General's 1966 expectations of fertility trends in 
Scotland. The lower limit assumption was that fertility 
would fall linearly from the 1966 level to a level in 
1976 equal to the lowest level of fertility experienced in 
Scotland since 1945 (during the early 1950s) and would 
continue at that level thereafter. 

All. Migration is the least predictable component in 
the Tayside population projections. Although the prepa- 
1 P.H. Karmel, Applied Statistics for Economists, Pitman, 1963 
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ration of a single unconditional forecast of long-term 
population trends would be futile because of the unpre- 
dictability of migration, population projections (which 
are essentially conditional forecasts) can be usefully 
prepared to study the planning implications of a range of 
possible migration assumptions. 

A12. Ideally immigrants and emigrants would be pro- 
jected separately but insufficient data are available to 
justify separate treatment and migration has been projec- 
ted as a net flow. For this purpose the period 
1966-2001 has been divided into two parts, 1966-76 
and 1976—2001. It was assumed that the net emigration 
experienced in Tayside up to 1966 would not end until 
1976 at the earliest and that net immigration would not 
begin until 1976 at the earliest. 

A13. For 1966—1976, two migration assumptions were 
studied: an 'upper limit' assumption that net emigration 
would fall linearly from the 1961-1966 average level in 
1966 to zero by 1976 and a 'lower limit' assumption 
that the 1961—1966 level would continue. For 
1976—2001, four assumptions were made: 

1. assuming net emigration already reduced 
to zero by 1976, a constant level of net 
immigration was assumed such that the 
upper limit of the population growth 
proposed in the remit would be attained 
by 2001; 

2. assuming net emigration already reduced 
to zero by 1976, a constant level of net 
immigration was assumed such that the 
lower limit of the population growth 
proposed in the remit would be attained 
by 2001; 

3. again assuming zero net migration by 
1976, an assumption that zero net migra- 
tion would continue; and 

4. an assumption that the 1961-1966 net 
emigration level would continue from 
1966 to 2001. 

A14. Where net immigration is assumed, it has also 
been assumed to be constant and spread over as long a 
period as possible. The reasons for this assumption are 
discussed in paragraphs 35-38 of the main chapter. 

A15. The distribution by age and sex in 1966 of net 
emigrants of 5 years of age or over from Tayside over 
the period 1961-1966 was estimated from data derived 
from the 1966 Sample Census. The relative size and 
structure of the age group under 5 years was estimated 
separately on the basis of data received from the Regis- 
trar General for Scotland which relate to net emigrants 
from Scotland as a whole. This distribution (Table 
11.10) was assumed to continue unchanged whenever 
net emigration was assumed to occur. When nil net 
migration is assumed, it is assumed that no net migration 
occurs in any age group. The distribution by age and sex 
assumed for net immigrants related to the structure of 
the immigrant cohort at the end of each five-year period 



and the distribution used (Table 11.11) was based on 
immigration data for several new towns. 

A16. The four migration assumptions described in 
paragraphs A13 and A14 were used in conjunction with 
the two fertility assumptions described in paragraph A1 0 
to give eight population projections, each of which was 
given a Reference Number. The projections, their 
Reference Numbers, and their underlying assumptions 
are given in Table 1 1 .6(a). 

A17. The process described so far produced projections 
which are age and sex specific, but not marital status 
specific. To prepare projections of future numbers of 
households, the population projections were made 
marital-status specific by applying projections of propor- 
tions married in each age and sex group to the popula- 
tion projections. The projections of proportions married 
(Table 11.12) have as base the 1966 distribution of 
proportions married in Tayside. Uncertainty was allowed 
for by projecting a range of proportions married for each 
five-year age and sex group. The upper limit projections 
were then derived for Scotland by inspection of graphs 
plotted from Census data for Scotland from 1851 to 
1966, taking into account time-series relationships for 
cohorts as well as for age groups. These upper limit 
projections for Scotland were then adjusted to account 
for the differences between proportions married in Tay- 
side and in Scotland in 1966. The lower limit projections 
of proportions married by age and sex group are taken 
to be equal in all years to the proportions married in 
1966. 

A18. Projections of future numbers of households were 
derived by applying age, sex and marital status specific 
headship rates to the population projections. A headship 
rate is the percentage of persons in a group defined by 
age, sex and marital status, who head households. The 
rates for Tayside for 1961 were derived from rates for 
Scotland calculated from 1961 Census data 1 , adjusted in 
the light of the limited data available for Tayside from 
the same Census 2 . Some studies 3 have assumed that 
such rates will remain stable over time but here it was 
assumed that headship rates would increase with increas- 
ing real incomes in all age, sex and marital status 
categories (Table 11.13). The assumed upper limit 
increases are based on Professor D.V. Donnison's sugges- 
tions and the lower limit assumptions were set arbit- 
rarily at one half of the upper limit increases. The 
estimated range of projections of future numbers of 
households is given, in summary form, for each popu- 
lation projection in Table 1 1.7(a). 

1 General Register Office, Census 1961 (Scotland), Volume 3 
Table 8, and Volume 4, Part II, Table 10. 

2 General Register Office, Census 1961 (Scotland) Volume 4 
Part II, Table 9. 

3 The Grangemouth/Falkirk Regional Survey and Plan Volume 
1.HMSO, 1968, p. 118. 

4 D.V. Donnison, The Government of Housing, Penguin Books 
1967, pp 242-250. 
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TABLE 11.1 Tayside Population, 1966^ 



Dundee County of City 
Angus County 
Tayside Perthshire 

(Perthshire County excluding Western 
District, Doune, Dunblane and Callander) 
Tayside Fife 

(Cupar and St Andrews Districts and 
Auchtermuchty, Crail, Cupar, Elie and 
Earlsferry, Falkland, Ladybank, 
Newburgh, Newport-on-Tay, Pittenweem, 
St Andrews, St Monance, Tayport) 

Total Tayside Study Area 



183,700 

94,600 

113,300 

60,000 



451,700 



(1) Unless otherwise stated all population data given in this 
chapter are estimates of the home population, comprising the 
population of all types actually in the area concerned. 



TABLE 11.2 Population Change, 1931-1966 111 



Tayside 

Scotland 

England/Wales 





Population 


Population change (% per annum ) 




1931 


1966 


1931-39 


1939-51 


1951-61 


1961-66 


437,000 


452,000 


+ 0.1 


+ 0.2 


+ 0.02 


-0.02 


4,843,000 


5,190,800 


+ 0.4 


+ 0.2 


+ 0.2 


+ 0.03 


39,988,000 


47,136,000 


+ 0.4 


+ 0.5 


+ 0.5 


+ 0.4 



(1) It is estimated that in 1966/67 (mid-year to mid-year) Tayside 
population fell by about —2,500 but in 1967/68 it remained constant 
or perhaps rose slightly. 



TABLE 11.3 Average Annual Migration, 1961—1966 
Tayside — Rest of Scotland 

Into Tayside 
+7,800 

Tayside — England/Wales 

Into Tayside 
+4,000 

Tayside — Overseas 

Into Tayside 
+2,500 

Total 



Into Tayside 
+14,300 



Out of Tayside 
-7,500 



Out of Tayside 
-5,500 



Out of Tayside 
-3,900 



Out of Tayside 
-16,900 



Net 



+300 



Net 



-1,500 



Net 



-1,400 



Net 



-2,600 



TABLE 11.4 Estimated Net Migration from Scotland, 1961—1967 



Overseas 
Rest of UK 
Total 



Thousands 

1962/63 

-13.0 

-21.0 

-34.0 

1965/66 

-25.0 

-22.0 

-47.0 



1963/64 

-16.6 

-24.0 

-40,6 

1966/67 

-29.0 

-16.0 

-45.0 
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TABLE 11.5 Tayside Local Authority Areas: Estimated population changes. 
Natural Increase, and Net Migration, 1951—1966 



246,100 

98,500 



TAYSIDE 
DISTRICTS OF 
COUNTIES 



10,800 

9.500 

10,000 

7.300 

5.500 

5.500 

5.200 

5.400 

3.400 

3.600 

3.400 

3.200 

3.000 

2.400 
2,400 
2,400 

2.200 

2,100 

1.500 

1.600 

1.300 
1,500 
1,100 
1,200 

1.000 



21,900 

14,500 

12,400 



9,300 

10,000 

7,800 

7,600 

5,700 

6,000 

5,700 

5,000 



10,500 

10,400 



6,100 

5,600 

5.400 

5,100 

4.200 

3.800 

3.400 

3.000 

2.800 

2.400 

2.400 

2.200 

2.000 
1,800 
1,500 
1,500 

1.400 
1,300 
1,200 
1,000 
1,000 



• 1,600 



400 

600 



200 



300 



200 



- 200 



- 200 



200 



800 



22,000 

12,500 

11,900 

9.300 
8,500 

8.300 

7.400 
6,800 
5,200 
5,200 

4.400 
4,000 



- 2,000 

- 500 



- 800 



- 800 

- 1,300 

- 1,000 



400 



450 



- 2,200 



600 

300 



300 



350 

200 



200 



115,700 105,500 -10,200 + 7,300 

177,300 183,700 + 6,400 +18,900 

LARGE BURGHS 

Perth 40,500 41,300 + 800 + 3,000 

Arbroath — ' — 

SMALL BURGHS 
Montrose 
St Andrews 

Brechin 

Crieff 
Carnoustie 
Blairgowrie and 
Rattray 
Monifieth 
Kirriemuir 
Newport-on-Tay 
Tayport 
Kilrenny and 
Anstruther 
Pitlochry 
Auchterarder 
Newburgh 
Coupar Angus 
Alyth 
Aberfeldy 
Pittenweem 
Auchtermuchty 
St Monance 
Ladybank 
Crail 
Falkland 
Elie and 
Earlsferry 
Abernethy 
DISTRICTS OF 
COUNTY 3 
Perth 

St Andrews 
Central 

(Perthshire) 

Eastern 
(Perthshire) 

Highland 
(Perthshire) 

Monifieth 
Forfar 
Carnoustie 
Montrose 
Brechin 
Kirriemuir 

Notes 1. The populations given for Tayside local authority areas in 1966 total approximately 1,500 less than the 
estimated population of Tayside in 1966. The difference, which is exaggerated by rounding, arises because the 
estimate of population for Tayside is to some extent independent of the local authority estimates. 

2. This figure is difficult to estimate. It should be taken < 

3. Changes due to natural increase and net migration listed for Districts of County refer t< 
whereas the changes in population listed refer to 1951-1966. 
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> indicative of the range— 18, 000± 2,000. 
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TABLE 11.6(a) Tayside Population Projections: Range of Population Change, 1966—2001 
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TABLE 11.7(a) Tayside Population Projections: Numbers of Households, 1966-2001 
(thousands) 



Reference 
Number 1 > 2 
EMHF 1 
OMHF 1 
IMHF 2 
IMHF 1 
EMLF 1 
OMLF 1 
IMLF 2 
IMLF 1 



1976 
155 ±3 



150 

150 



153 ± 
153± 



153+2 
153 ±2 



159 ±3 



171 ±4 
177+4 



157 + 4 
179 ±5 



Notes 1. Indicates assumptions regarding fertility and emigration (cf. Table 11.6(a) 
2. A further projection was made in which population was assumed to remain 
constant from 1966. This projection, which allowed for changes in pop- 
ulation structure, gave the numbers of households shown below 



(in thousands) 

1966 1971 1981 1991 2001 

150 153 160 165 167 

The projection of average household sizes was assumed to be an average 
of those for population projections EMH F 1 and OMLF 1. 



2001 
160+5 
200+7 
217 + 8 
254 + 9 
154+5 
193 ±7 
228 + 8 
267 + 9 



TABLE 11.7(b) Tayside Population Projections: Average household size, 1966— 2001 1 



Number 2 


1966 


1971 


1976 


1981 


1991 


2001 


EMHF 1 


3.02+0.01 


2.95+0.03 


2.90+0.05 


2.85±0.06 


2.78±0.08 


2.7710.09 


OMHF 1 


3.02+0.01 


2.96+0.03 


2.92+0.05 


2.88+0.06 


2.86+0.08 


2.8610.10 


IMHF 2 


3.02±0.01 


2.96±0.03 


2.92±0.05 


2.9010.06 


2.89+0.08 


2.8910.10 


IMHF 1 


3.02±0.01 


2.96±0.03 


2.92+0.05 


2.9010.06 


2.96+0.08 


2.9610.11 


EMLF 1 


3.02+0.01 


2.95±0.03 


2.8510.05 


2.77+0.06 


2.6610.08 


2.5910.09 


OMLF 1 


3.02+0.01 


2.95±0.03 


2.87+0.05 


2.8110.06 


2.73+0.08 


2.6710.09 


IMLF 2 


3.02+0.01 


2.9510.03 


2.8710.05 


2.8310.06 


2.8010.08 


2.7510.10 


IMLF 1 


3.02+0.01 


2.95+0.03 


2.87+0.05 


2.8510.06 


2.87±0.08 


2.82+0.10 



Notes 1. The average numbers of persons per household are of the simple form 



total population 
total private households. 



In fact, the total population consists of persons in both private and 
non-private households. It is extremely difficult to estimate the 
proportion of persons in non-private households not having, or not 
needing, private housing provision. 

2. Indicates assumptions regarding fertility and migration (cf. Table 
11.6(a).) 
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TABLE 11.9 Tayside Population Projections: Age Group Specific Fertility Rates per 1,000 Females, Estimates (1961-66) and Projections (1966-2001) 
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TABLE 11.10 Tayside Population Projections: Estimated Age Sex Structure at End of Quinquennium of 
a Net Flow of 1,000 Emigrants from Tayside, 1961—66 



AGE GROUP 

0-4 
5-9 
10 - 14 
15-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50-54 
55-59 
60-64 
65-69 
70-74 
75-79 
80-84 
85 + 



TOTAL 



MALE FEMALE 



- 48 

- 39 

- 51 

- 61 
- 88 

- 72 

- 59 

- 39 

- 28 

- 24 

- 14 

- 8 
- 2 
+ 1 



0 

0 

-530 



- 44 

- 42 



- 89 



- 34 

- 25 

- 11 




TABLE 11.11 Tayside Population Projections: Assumed Age Sex Structure at End of Quinquennium of 
a Quinquennial Flow of 1,000 Net Immigrants 



AGE^GROUP 

0-4 
5-9 
10 - 14 
15-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50-54 
55-59 
60-64 
65-69 
70-74 
75-79 
80-84 
85 + 



MALE 



+ 89 
+ 57 
+ 34 
+ 18 
+ 54 
+ 70 
+ 55 
+ 43 
+ 30 
+ 20 
+ 16 
+ 11 



+ 2 



0 

0 




FEMALE 



+ 84 
+ 54 
+ 33 
+ 25 
+ 69 
+ 65 
+ 43 
+ 35 
+ 25 
+ 16 
+ 10 
+ 6 
+ 8 
+ 8 
+ 5 
+ 5 



0 

0 




TOTAL 



+ 1000 
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TABLE 11.13 Tayside Population Projections; Headship Rates, Estimates (1961-66) 
and Projections 1 (1971-2001) (percentages) 



Age Group 



(years) 


19B1 


1966 


1971 


1981 


1991 








Married Men 




15-64 

65+ 


100.0 

94.2 


100.2*0.1 

94.7+0.2 


100.4+0.2 

95.2+0.4 


100.9+0.4 

96.4*0.7 


101.4*0.5 

97.4*1.1 








Single, Widowed, Divorced Men 




15-64 

65+ 


16.7 

55.3 


18.2*0.5 

56.3*0.3 


19.7*1.0 22.7*2.0 

57.3*0.7 59.3+1.4 


25.7+3.1 

61.4*2.1 



2001 



101.9+0.7 

98.6±1.4 



28.7*4.1 

63.5+2.7 



15 -59 23.7 

60+ 59.6 

Note 1. Some allowance for 



Single, Widowed, Divorced Women 

24.8+0.4 25.9+0.8 28.2+1.5 30.4+2.3 32.7+3.0 

60.7+0.4 61.9+0.8 64.1*1.6 66.5+2.3 68.8+3.1 

iltiple house ownership was allowed for in the headship rate projections. 
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12 Sociological Background 



1. The increases of population in Tayside examined in 
this Study obviously depend upon increases in the 
number of jobs in the region. Such increases are chiefly 
affected by economic policies designed to encourage 
industrialists and others to invest within Tayside. But 
jobs have to be filled by people of appropriate skills; and 
since social and psychological factors as well as purely 
economic factors affect the movement of labour into, 
and its retention within a region, it is necessary to take 
these factors into account. 

2. Population increase can be secured either by attrac- 
ting people into the region or by inducing them not to 
emigrate from it. However, such inducements cannot 
possibly eliminate gross emigration. In a developing 
economy, the mobility of labour — and especially of 
highly skilled labour — is likely to increase as the scale of 
economic integration grows, as an increasing percentage 
of the labour force enters white-collar employment and 
as communications improve not only within Britain but 
between Britain, the Continent and the USA. And, even 
if the outflow of people from Tayside can be restrained, 
policies will also need to be devised to induce people to 
move into the region. 

3. Such policies require an understanding of the social- 
structural characteristics and motivational aspects of 
population movement. Research in this particular field, 
however, has been very meagre. Until quite recently, 
work was chiefly directed to the ex post analysis of 
inter-regional mobility and the distance and direction of 
movement. Certainly, the recent publications of the 
North Regional Planning Committee have begun to 
furnish data of a kind more suitable for sociological 
analysis. 1 For the present Study, however, a survey was 
carried out in order to discover the social-structural 
factors that might account for recent mobility into 
Tayside and neighbouring areas. 

4. Given limitations upon time and money, the survey 
was conceived as drilling three bore-holes into the social 
structure of the region. They were selected so as to 
provide information about labour mobility in three 
different sectors, viz: 

(a) Glenrothes, a new town just outside the 
region, into which people had moved with 
Government backing; 

(b) two branch factories of major manufacturing 
companies, one the British branch of a large 

TABLE 12.1 Results of the Interviewing Programme 

( 1 ) 

No. listed 
for interview 

Glenrothes New T own 154 

Industrial Firms 113 

Office Organisation 34 

301 



American company and the other a small 
branch of a British one; and 

(c) the national headquarters of a large office 
organisation. 

In drawing conclusions from the data collected, the 
smallness of the sizes of the samples should be empha- 
sised as generally qualifying the results. 

5. Details of the interviewing programme are given in 
Table 12.1. In the New Town, the interview list com- 
prised a quasi-random sample of households which had 
moved to Glenrothes from the West of Scotland or from 
outside Scotland since January 1966; in the industrial 
firms it comprised all employees who had joined the 
pay-roll since that date; and in the office organisation all 
those who had joined the headquarters office since 
October 1966. Interviews conducted at the place of 
employment were with a specific employee. In the New 
Town, an effort was made to interview both the head of 
household and his wife, but in many cases it was possible 
to see only the wife, who provided information on behalf 
of her husband. In the event, not everyone listed could 
be interviewed, since some refused, others had left the 
town or the firm, and others were on holiday. In the 
circumstances, the fact that 73 per cent of the sample 
were interviewed makes possible an adequate, though 
not entirely satisfactory, analysis. 

The Results of the Local Survey 

6. Tables 12.2 and 12.3 show the age and social status 
of our sample. Comparable, but not equivalent, data for 
Scotland indicate that the mobile section of the 
population is younger and of higher status than the 
population as a whole. 

7. A comparison is presented in Table 12.4 of where 
the people in our sample were living before moving to 
Tayside or Glenrothes and also before leaving school. 
The sample for Glenrothes was drawn from long-distance 
movers from the West of Scotland or outside Scotland, 
and such people constitute in Glenrothes only 20 per 
cent of all incomers. We are dealing therefore with a 
minority. But, of this minority, it is significant that 58 
per cent were moving into Scotland from England or 
abroad. Furthermore, since two thirds of the Glenrothes 

1 Mobility and the North, North Regional Planning Committee, 
1967, and The Mobility of the Northern Business Manager, 
J.W. House et. a!.. University of Newcastle, May 1968. 



( 2 ) 

No. interviewed jjj % 

133 86 

63 56 

24 72 

220 73 
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TABLE 12.2 Comparison of Age Distributions 



Age 

Glenrothes New Town 
(head of household) 
Industrial Firms 
(employees) 
Office Organisation 
(employees) 

SCOTLAND 1961 
Males, married 
widowed or divorced 



Under 30 30-39 40-49 

% % % 

33 35 11 

33 49 9 

54 25 8 



15 22 22 



SO and Over 
% 

21 

9 

13 



41 



TABLE 12.3 Comparison of Socio-Economic Groups 


1-4 


Socio-Economic 
S and 6 


groups 

Others 


Glenrothes New Town 


% 


% 




(head of household) 


21 


29 




Industrial Firms 
(employees) 


36 


19 




Office Organisation 
(employees) 


54 


46 


0 


SCOTLAND 1961 
Employed males 


11 


17 


72 



Note. The Registrar General's classification of socio-economic groups, 
in which non-manual workers are groups 1-6 and 13, the other 
groups containing manual workers. 



sample were living in Scotland when they left school, it 
is probable that many — possibly even a majority — of 
these incomers from England or abroad were in fact 
repatriate Scots. 1 Though this finding is based on only a 
very small sample, its significance is increased by the fact 
that it was independently corroborated by both the 
industrial and office inquiries; and this clearly has 
considerable significance for policy since it indicates, if 
only on the margins, a counter-movement to the pre- 
dominant drift south out of Scotland. 

8. As Table 12.5 shows, the major reason for moving 
was occupational. The predominant importance of this 
factor, however, should not obscure the fact that 
domestic and environmental considerations were also of 
primary significance for a substantial proportion of the 
immigrant population. Furthermore, the significance of 
different reasons for mobility varies in different parts of 
the social structure. Thus, remembering that the 
numbers involved were small. Table 12.6 indicates that 
managerial and professional workers moved almost 
exclusively for occupational reasons but that the impor- 
tance of environmental and domestic reasons increases 
among employees in intermediate occupations and still 
more sharply among manual workers. It is also clear 
(Table 12.7) that younger men are more likely to move 
for occupational reasons though, even among them, this 
is never the sole reason. 

9. For most people who moved into Tayside in the 
industrial and office samples, the move entailed a change 
of firm (72%) and for half (45%) a change in the kind of 
work to which they were accustomed. In Glenrothes 
changes of these kinds were less pronounced (58% and 
28%, respectively) possibly because more people moved 



there under officially-sponsored schemes for attracting 
skilled workers or with their firms. It is clear that 
financial inducements to move are important since 65% 
of the industrial and office samples got salary or wage 
increases, though this did not necessarily entail promo- 
tion. Moreover, the survey showed that people who 
moved for occupational reasons are also likely to expect 
to move again in the future. 

10. Analysis of the Glenrothes data, however, shows 
that people moving there for occupational reasons were 
less likely than people in the industrial and office 
samples to have had salary increases or promotion. It 
may well be, therefore, that moves to the New Town 
were more affected by a desire to improve housing or 
location while movement by people in private houses is 
more likely to be made in pursuit of specific financial or 
status rewards. 

11. Most incomers expressed a high degree of satis- 
faction with their move to Tayside or Glenrothes: 90% 
among the industrial and office sample, and 72% in 
Glenrothes. Some informants even expressed the view 
that it had proved better than they had expected. Both 
samples point up the fact that the greatest expressions of 
dissatisfaction were found among households containing 
children under five years of age. In Glenrothes, for 
example, 37% of people in this category regarded their 
situation as worse than they had expected before they 
moved. Conversely, the highest degree of satisfaction in 
Glenrothes was found among professional and mana- 
gerial employees. 

1 The study of The Mobility of the Northern Business Manager 
(op. cit) showed that a significant proportion (25%) of 
persons moving in had been resident in the area before. 
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TABLE 12.4 Place of Residence Before Leaving School 

and Before Moving to Tayside or Glenrothes 



Tayside/Fife 

Clydeside 

Elsewhere in Scotland 
Elsewhere in UK 
Abroad 
No Answer 

Totals 



Industrial firms and 
Office organisation 
(employees) 

residence residence 

before before 

leaving moving 

% Tayside 

% 




100 100 



Glenrothes New Town 
(heads of household) 



residence residence 

before before 

leaving moving 

school to 

Glenrothes 
% % 

22 1 Excluded 

27 > 66% 34 ^ 

17 J 8 ) 42% 

27 38 J 

5 19 

2 _1 

100 100 



TABLE 12.5 Primary Reason for Moving 

Reason 



Occupational 
Better house, nicer place 
Domestic and other 
Total 



Industrial firms and 
Office organisation 
% 

61 

21 

18 

100 



Glenrothes New Town 
% 

47 

37 

16 

100 



TABLE 12.6 Status, and Primary Reason for Moving 



Reason 

1-4 

(managerial, 

professional) 

% 

Industrial and Office 



Occupational 82 

Environmental 13 

Domestic 5^ 

Total 100 

Glenrothes 

Occupational 87 

Environmental 4 

Domestic 9 

Total 100 



Socio-economic Groups 
5 and 6 



(intermediate) 

% 

52 

19 

29 

100 



7- 11 

(chiefly manual ) 
% 

40 

32 

28 

100 



75 24 

19 54 

6 22 

100 100 



TABLE 12.7 Age and Primary Reason for Moving 



Reason 



Occupational 
All others 
Total 



Industrial firms and 
office organisation 

Males Males 

under 40 over 40 

% % 

75 61 

25 39 

100 100 



Glenrothes 



Heads Heads 

under 40 over 40 

% % 

53 36 

47 64 

100 100 
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12. These differences show no correlation with 
whether or not a household had wished to move from its 
previous residence; but they were related to whether the 
household had considered alternatives to moving to the 
New Town. Thus, only 13% of those who had done so 
were dissatisfied as against 28% of those who had not 
considered alternatives. Clearly, such attitudes have an 
effect upon the stability of a population, for the dissatis- 
fied are more likely to wish to leave the area to which 
they have moved . 

13. The comments made about the reasons for satisfac- 
tion and dissatisfaction with the move to Tayside show 
that there is a widespread appreciation of educational 
provision and of the natural amenities of the area such as 
the hills and the beaches and the healthy environment, 
even among those who expressed substantial dissatisfac- 
tion. The major objects of complaint were the shopping, 
entertainment and cultural amenities and the public 
transport service. Even when people are favourably 
disposed towards their house and its location, these 
complaints are made; and they are still more vigorously 
made when aggravated by dissatisfaction with housing. 

14. Thirty per cent of our samples were Scots who had 
returned directly to Tayside or Glenrothes from outside 
Scotland. Most had returned because they were home- 
sick for Scotland or wished to be nearer their kinsfolk; 
others came back because they had been attracted by a 
particular job; and others for health reasons or because 
housing was more easily obtained north of the Border. 
Their statements about satisfactions and dissatisfactions 
were little different from the general. 

Sociological Implications 

15. Though, overall, occupational factors are the 
primary grounds for mobility, they were overwhelmingly 
significant only among socio-economic groups 1—6 who 
constitute about a third of the labour force, while 
environmental and domestic reasons were much more 
significant among manual workers. This regularity in 
these data indicates that, though we are dealing with 
individual attitudes which may be thought to be insub- 
stantial, they are related to social-structural characteris- 
tics which are much more tangible and durable and of 
greater predictive value. The point is the more compel- 
ling when it is noted that the data collected in this 
inquiry are fully consistent with those derived from 
other studies. The report on Mobility and the North, for 
example, pointed up a distinction between 'home- 
centred' and 'area-centred' mobility. In the former, the 
reason for movement had to do with the unsuitability of 
the dwelling, in the latter with employment oppor- 
tunities and accessibility of work and amenities. 
Home-centred moves tended to take place within a much 
more restricted area than was the case with movements 
that were related to employment. The latter movements 
were shown to be correlated with higher status, and were 
particularly noticeable among 'administrators and 
managers' and professional and technical personnel. 
Thus, the distinction is established between, broadly- 
speaking, the professional middle-class, whose moves are 
more likely to be for occupational reasons and inter- 
regional, and the manual working class, whose moves are 
more likely to be within the locality and home-centred. 1 
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16. The social-structural basis for these differences is 
the distinction which can be made between jobs and 
careers. These are characteristic of particular socio- 
economic groups; managerial-professional personnel have 
careers; manual workers, on the other hand, have jobs. 
To have a career is to have an occupation in which what 
one does at one stage tends to count as a stepping stone 
to the next higher stage and in which employment 
opportunities cover the country as a whole. To have a 
job, on the other hand, is to undertake an occupation in 
which one job succeeds the previous job without any 
assumption or expectation that it will pave the way to 
advancement or that one will move freely from one 
town to another in pursuit of employment. Jobs, 
furthermore, are generally less well paid; so that persons 
in jobs — mainly manual workers — are more likely to be 
affected adversely by the constraints of the housing 
market since they have less choice of where they will 
live. Managerial and professional workers are more likely 
to be able to afford good housing, reasonably adapted to 
their needs, and move therefore chiefly to advance a 
career, while manual workers move predominantly in 
order to improve their housing or environment. 

17. Again, the generally high degree of satisfaction 
which was found among our informants is not unexpec- 
ted; nor is the fact that this is quite uncorrelated with 
whether or not the household wished or did not wish to 
leave its previous place of residence. Such empirical 
evidence as is available suggests that people are pretty 
adaptable and are disposed, having made a move, to put 
the best face upon it, and, after an initial period of social 
adjustment, to find new satisfaction in their new places 
of residence. 

18. That the degree of satisfaction would be related to 
whether or not the household had considered other 
alternatives to moving to Tayside was suspected. But 
there are no other data on this point; nor is it strongly 
validated in this inquiry. But it is intelligible that if 
people have a sense that they have made a deliberate 
choice to- move to an area, they will be more inclined to 
seek for satisfaction within it than if they moved by 
necessity. 

19. Sociologically, choice in such matters is likely to 
be more general among the better-off, and especially the 
middle class. Not only are they more favourably located 
in the housing and employment markets, but they are 
more accustomed to deliberate upon alternatives open to 
them. The comparatively well-to-do are also able to 
deploy their own financial resources so as to be less 
dependent upon public facilities, such as public trans- 
port, which is a source of complaint for those without 
cars, (not only of course, in new towns). The well-to- 
do, therefore, are more likely deliberately to decide to 
move and thus to find the situation satisfactory. The less 
well-off, on the other hand, are more likely to have to 
move without effective choice and are less able to use 
private resources to assist them to accommodate to new 
circumstances. 



1 Op cit, pp. 51, 57, and 101 ff. 
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20. It is significant that dissatisfactions were particu- 
larly acute among manual workers' families at the early 
phases of the domestic life-cycle when the strain on the 
family budget is greatest and the chances of buying a 
car, for example, are low. Such families with young 
children are more dependent upon public services such 
as transport, which on all sides was the subject of com- 
plaints. The objective circumstances in which moves to a 
new area are undertaken, therefore, may be much less 
favourable for one social group than for another. 

21. It is assumed to be desirable on both social and 
economic grounds, for a population, once recruited, to 
be stable: to remain — at least for some reasonable 
period of time — in the same area. The diseconomies of 
frequent changes in the staffing of offices and work- 
places, with the necessity for new employees to be 
recruited and fitted into a business, if not partially 
retrained for its specific demands, are well known. And 
since people are put under greater social and psycho- 
logical strain in the initial phases of readjustment to new 
situations, it is evident that a high degree of mobility 
gives rise to social costs in the context of readjustment 
as well as other social costs. 

22. Briefly, the implications of the foregoing analysis 
are as follows. Professional-managerial employees are 
likely to be more satisfied with their move into a new 
area but to be more likely to move again in order to 
further their careers. Manual workers are rather less 
likely to be satisfied, if they are restricted by poor 
public services, but are less likely to move away for 
economic reasons. Thus, theoretically, there is a danger 
that there may grow up in any new development a 
substantial and relatively enduring element of working 
class discontent, derived principally from those who at 
any time find their opportunities severely restricted by 
dependence upon inadequate public services. Public 
policy needs to be directed to minimising this discon- 
tent; and to inducing the middle class to remain as long 
as possible in the new area by developing amenities to 
which they are likely to be particularly sensitive. 

Longer T erm Social T rends 

23. The major variable in this analysis thus far has 
clearly been social class. This is, in effect, the critical 
link between economic and social forecasting. For long- 
term regional planning, changes in social class 
composition are of major importance, since so many 
attributes of a population are correlated with it. Social 
class structure varies according to the structure of 
occupations and that, in turn, varies with the nature of 
the economy. The major division is that between manual 
and non-manual workers. The proportions of a labour 
force that fall in each of these categories vary by 
industry. In mining and quarrying in 1961, for instance, 
less than 9% of total employment was in administrative, 
clerical and technical occupations; in insurance, banking 
and finance, conversely, the corresponding figure was 
nearly 90%. Furthermore, as the pattern of employment 
changes over time, with primary industry declining and 
tertiary industry increasing in importance, occupational 
shifts take place which affect the social class structure. If 
we can estimate the probable direction and magnitude of 
the changes that are likely to take place in the economy 



of a region then some indication might be given of the 
social implications which will need to be taken into 
account in a long-term regional plan. 

24. In terms of Department of Employment and 
Productivity statistics the distinction between manual 
and non-manual labour is that between occupational 
groups 1—4 (proprietors, managers, administrative and 
executive staff; professional, technical, clerical and allied 
occupations) and groups 5—7 (skilled, semi-skilled, and 
unskilled manual occupations). In terms of Census of 
Population data, the distinction is between socio- 
economic groups 1—6 and 13 (non-manual) and the 
other groups (manual). 

25. The 1966 Sample Census for the major part of the 
population of Tayside (Dundee, Angus, Perth, Perth- 
shire) shows that about 29% of the economically active 
males over 15 years of age were within the non-manual 
socio-economic groups. The comparable ratios for 
Scotland and Great Britain were 27% and 32% respec- 
tively; and the ratios in the four named areas were 26% 
for Dundee, 27% for Angus, 40% for Perth, and 33% for 
Perthshire (excluding Perth). It is impossible to estimate, 
with any expectation of accuracy, long-term changes in 
such ratios. It is, however, very highly probable that the 
proportion of non-manual workers will increase substan- 
tially. This will be due to two factors: (a) a change in the 
distribution of employment among industries (the 
industry effect) and (b) a change in the pattern of 
employment within individual industries (the occupation 
effect). 1 The ratios would also be affected by any large 
increase in the Tayside population. 

26. The industry effect which is attributable solely to 
changes in the relative sizes of industries, is likely to be 
substantial within Tayside as in the rest of the country. 
Even if the same number of people were in employment 
in Tayside in 2001 as in 1967, the number employed in 
non-manual jobs is certain to be much higher than at 
present. A material part of this would be due to growth 
in service industry employment. Non-manual workers 
account for an appreciably higher proportion of employ- 
ment in service industries than in other industries, and 
the relative growth of the demand for services is an 
established and continuing phenomenon in advanced 
economies. The proportion of total employment in Tay- 
side which falls within the service industries (rather less 
than 50% in 1967) will increase significantly in the 
future and this, together with other shifts between 
industries will substantially increase the number 
employed in professional, managerial and other 
non-manual jobs. 

27. The occupation effect is likely to be no less sub- 
stantial. It has been so in the recent past. Indeed, the 
Manpower Studies Unit concluded that 'whilst different 
rates of employment growth among industries (in the 
period 1951—61) have had an influence on the occupa- 
tional pattern of the economy, a stronger influence was 
the fundamental change in the occupational structure of 
individual industries'. 2 

1 See Occupational Changes, 1951—61, London: Ministry of 
Labour Manpower Studies No. 6, 1967, p. 15. 

2 Op. cit., p. 16. 
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28. In the country as a whole, between 1951 and 
1961, administrative, clerical and technical occupations 
increased their proportion of total employment in all the 
major classes of industry. The changes were from 23.5% 
to 31.4% for primary industry, from 17.4% to 22.6% for 
manufacturing, from 12.2% to 17.4% for construction 
and public utilities, and from 42.1% to 46.3% for the 
remaining service industries. 

29. The industry and occupation effects combined to 
reduce the proportion of manual workers in the UK 
labour force from about 71% in 1951 to 66% in 1961 
and to increase the proportion of non-manual workers 
from about 29% to 34%. 1 The shift was the more 
significant in that it took place over a period in which 
the labour force itself increased by 7%. The trend is 
continuing: in manufacturing, for example, adminis- 
trative, clerical and technical occupations increased their 
proportion of total employment from 22.6% in 1961 to 
about 27% in 1968. 2 There is no reason to suggest that 
Tayside is not sharing in these trends, which are likely to 
continue. 

30. Even if the number of employees in Tayside 
remained at the present level of about 175,000, the 
number of non-manual jobs would increase beyond the 
current 60,000 or so: the industry and occupation 
effects might, on a very rough estimate, take it to 

80.000 or so by 2001. If Tayside population increased 
by +300,000 by the end of the century, the number 
of employees in the larger population of about 

750.000 is estimated to be of the order of 300,000. 
Within that total, the number of non-manual jobs 
might be even more roughly estimated at 125,000 
to 140,000. These figures suggest that the maximum 
growth envisaged entails an increase in the total 
non-manual, that is to say largely 'middle-class' 
population from less than 150,000 in the 1960s to 
over 300,000 in 2001. Whatever the actual figures, 
and the estimates given are only the crudest orders 
of magnitude, there will certainly be a substantial 
increase in the non-manual population. 



Implications of these T rends 

31. The significance of this class for the economic 
development of the region is greater than these crude 
figures indicate. For the growth and development of 
industry — and especially of tertiary industry — ’is 
critically dependent upon this type of labour, and this is 
likely to become increasingly true in the future. It is 
therefore evident that the needs of this category of the 
population are likely to be of increasing importance in 
the planning of the region for the next 30 years. 

32. The first point that is significant for planning 
policy designed to foster their movement into, or their 
retention in the area, is that they are coming increasingly 
to attend to environmental factors in residential location. 
Thus, with an increasing proportion of the labour force 
in higher status employment, better educated and with a 
higher level of income, it becomes possible for this type 
of employee to judge employment opportunities, 
marginally at least, in terms of more than purely occu- 
pational benefits: in terms of amenity not only for the 
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chief salary-earner but for his wife and children as well. 
This has been described as 'the revolution of rising 
expectations'. Hence, the quality of the physical 
environment and of cultural and other amenities is likely 
to be proportionally more influential in labour mobility 
in the future, though of overwhelming importance in 
perhaps only a minority of marginal cases. 

33. The report on Mobility and the North provides 
ample evidence of this phenomenon. It applies in the 
first instance to people who moved within the area 
studied. As the report states: 'The 'revolution of rising 
expectations' is expressed very strongly in the reasons 
mentioned by internal-migrants, not only in terms of 
housing requirements (primarily amenities and space 
within their homes, also garden and garage facilities), but 
also in their appreciation of wider environmental con- 
ditions. This conclusion is particularly true of the higher 
status groups.' 3 The point can be elaborated by 
reference to another study which showed that these 
environmental considerations were even more important 
for managers who were moving North from outside the 
region than for those who moved only within the region, 
since they were able to compare the amenities of the 
North with those of other areas which were often better 
adapted to their requirements. 'In fact', states the 
report, 'these managers who have lived outside of the 
North for some time valued its physical assets most 
highly but were more critical of its social and cultural 
amenities. Thus, this report confirms the general 
increase in importance of 'wider environmental con- 
ditions' noted so clearly in Mobility and the North. 
And it is able to support the conclusion that 'the impor- 
tance of environmental attractions to an incoming 
migratory elite is therefore clearly substantiated'. 5 

34. Several hints are contained in Professor House's 
report about the kinds of environmental factor that may 
be important for this managerial elite. Thus, though 
educational considerations were not significant in most 
managers' decisions about whether or not to move, there 
was a 'type of manager more significant in the in-migrant 
group who is more sensitive to deficiency in educational 
facilities'. 6 This was a statistically insignificant 
phenomenon which may be explained by the fact that 
the in-migrant manager is able to draw wider compari- 
sons between Northern educational facilities and those 
in different regions. On the other hand, particular kinds 
of manager — and conceivably those associated with 
growth industries — may well be particularly sensitive to 
such factors. 

35. The significance of these environmental factors is 
likely to be the greater in that the same inferences are 
being drawn elsewhere. As the North Region Planning 
Committee has noted in its report: 'Environmental 
improvements should also play a significant part in 
attracting in-migrants and keeping down the volume of 
out-migration, particularly so far as 'middle class: 

1 Op. tit, p. 15. 

2 According to the latest available DEP figures . 

3 Op. tit, p. 77. 

4 The Mobility of the Northern Business Manager, p.38. 

5 Mobility and the North, p. 7 1 . 

6 Ibid, p.65. 
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migrants are concerned, but, of course, it must be 
remembered that other regions of the country are 
concerned at the same time to improve their environ- 
ments. Only changes in the relative fortunes of regions 
will produce significant differences in migration 
patterns'. 1 Thus, it is necessary to consider whether 
Tayside offers an environment that might induce labour, 
particularly of the professional and technical kind, either 
to move to the region or to remain there. 

Dundee as an Urban Centre 

36. The main issue here is the role of Dundee as an 
inducement. It is, and will remain, the major urban settle- 
ment in Tayside if only because of its present dominance 
and of the concentration of more than half the popula- 
tion of Tayside in its vicinity. Nevertheless, Dundee 
does not yet have the 'feel' of a major city which could 
attract people to move there as a good place to live. 
This view, though impressionistic, appears to be widely 
accepted, if less rarely expressed. But in the course of 
the survey, the comment was made that Dundee was 
'betwixt and between' — neither a small town like 
Forfar, nor yet a genuine city like Edinburgh; and it was 
also noted that it was not large enough to create an 
effective demand for many significant cultural activities. 

37. Yet the character and vitality of a town is not 
simply a matter of size. For the difference between 
Dundee and Aberdeen — towns of similar size but with 
very different 'tone' — is more plausibly explained by 
their very different socio-economic structures and 
histories. Aberdeen, from mediaeval times was a 
commercial city with a high measure of commercial 
self-government and an ecclesiastical and university city 
of long standing. Dundee developed from a different 
heritage, growing spectacularly in population from 
38,000 in 1821 to 158,000 in 1881. The rise in the early 
part of this period was related to the prosperity and 
expansion of the Scottish linen industry, and from the 
middle of the century expansion was associated with the 
mushrooming jute industry. The rate of growth in 
Dundee had eased considerably by the end of the 
century, since which time population has been almost 
static in the range 180,000-1 90, 000. 2 Dundee's major 
development was, therefore, a response to the require- 
ments of industry, largely uninfluenced by any wider 
and less utilitarian considerations. 

38. Cities of that kind, shaped essentially by rapid 
nineteenth century industrialisation, do not readily 
attract the new managerial elites who are particularly 
sensitive to environmental factors in deciding whether to 
take this job or that. Certainly, there are many environ- 
mental advantages in Tayside which are appreciated by 
people who have moved there. But they are advantages 
that relate to easy access to seaside and countryside and 
not to social and cultural amenities; and there is reason 
to expect that these particular deficiencies would be par- 
ticularly sharply felt by executives with experience of 
other areas. Such deficiences could, therefore, be a 
serious handicap to any policy for economic develop- 
ment in this part of the country. 

39. Dr DCD Pocock of the Department of Geography, 
Dundee University, has shown, in a survey undertaken on 



our behalf, that these subjective judgements can be 
objectively validated. His main analytical tool is an index 
of centrality. This is calculated by taking the number of 
outlets for any function in a given town as a percentage 
of the total number of outlets for that function within 
the region as a whole. Our 'total centrality index' is the 
average of the separate values for ten specific functions. 
Thus, whereas Perth, with 9% of the population, has a 
centrality value of 17%, Dundee, which has 41% of the 
regional population has only 30% centrality. This simply 
means that Dundee does not play a regional role 
commensurate with its size, whereas Perth plays a role 
comparable to that which could be statistically expected 
of a town with twice its population. And this obtains 
notwithstanding the favourable location of Dundee with 
the centroid of Tayside's population lying within the 
City boundary. 

40. Dundee's weakness in regard to amenities is indi- 
cated by the following facts. The Dundee repertory 
theatre seats only half as many people as Perth's and it 
is less well sited and less suitably designed. The swimm- 
ing baths in Dundee were built nearly a hundred years 
ago; the pool in Perth dates from the late thirties. Though 
Dundee and Perth both entertain the Scottish National 
Orchestra, the Scottish Opera and certain other cultural 
activities prefer Perth as a venue. Perth has a recently- 
opened covered sports stadium, Dundee has not. Finally, 
Perth can offer total hotel accommodation equal to that 
of Dundee and is the better known conference centre. 

41. Among environmental factors, a particularly 
significant role is played by cultural amenities. There is 
already a viable repertory theatre in Dundee though it is 
badly housed and the City's Caird Hall though in need of 
renovation to make it more adaptable to modern 
requirements and standards of performance, is a valuable 
asset. The Scottish Arts Council recently felt able to 
contribute £300,000 — a 50 per cent contribution, the 
highest it has ever made — towards the improvement of 
the Caird Hall. Although no precise assessment has been 
made of the potential audience which a renovated hall 
might attract exciting new or renovated older buildings 
often constitute an attraction in their own right. Given 
the comparative underprovision of cultural amenities in 
the City and of the significance of such amenities in 
making Tayside, and Dundee as its main urban centre, a 
more attractive place to which people will be ready to 
move, such initiatives have an important part to play in 
the economic as well as the social development of the 
region. 

Summary of Conclusions 

42. Policy proposals cannot be derived directly from a 
small and limited survey. The findings are slight; policy 
entails value judgements; and these data clearly need to 
be taken into account with other information. But with 
these qualifications, the main implications for planning 
policy that are suggested by the survey data can be 
noted. 

43. In the recent past, a significant proportion of 

1 Mobility and the North, p.80. 

2 Cf. H.R. Jones, 'Population', in Dundee and District, 
ed. S.J. Jones, B.A.A.S., Dundee, 1968. 
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long-distance immigrants to Tayside and Glenrothes have 
been repatriate Scots. A similar phenomenon has been 
noted in studies of mobility in the North East of 
England. Given the cultural and social differences north 
and south of the Border it is probable that many Scots 
people would prefer not to emigrate. Then (a) if policy 
is directed to inducing movement into Tayside from the 
south, the publicity for this might deliberately seek to 
encourage Scots to return, though this would have to be 
done in such a way as to avoid chauvinism; (b) if it was 
intended to restrain emigration from the region, these 
data give some ground for believing that this might well 
be congruent with Scottish sentiment. 

44. The differentiation between mobility which is 
primarily based on occupational and that which is 
primarily for environmental or domestic reasons suggests 
that the inflow into the area of managerial and profes- 
sional staffs will be chiefly dependent upon the intro- 
duction of opportunities for career-oriented advance- 
ment, while that of manual workers will be influenced 
more by factors that have to do with the balance of 
advantage in respect to housing in Tayside as compared 
with their area of residence. Obviously manual workers 
will come only if there are also jobs for them to come to 
and executives will not be insensitive to the environ- 
mental factors: so that both need to be considered 
jointly at every stage of planning. 

45. The anticipated increase in non-manual workers 
together with the 'revolution of rising expectations' 
make it likely that the quality of the physical environ- 
ment and of cultural and other amenities will be of much 
greater importance in inducing this category of labour to 
move in the future than at present. Particular attention 
needs to be given to the development of cultural 
amenities, notably in Dundee. 

46. While most people will finally settle down in a new 
area a sizeable minority, especially of young working- 



class people with young families, may well be particu- 
larly badly affected if public amenities are not 
adequately developed. Care needs to be taken to provide 
such amenities for this group. On the other hand, if one 
of the chief complaints concerns public transport, this 
may well be alleviated in the next 20 years by the 
further extension of car-ownership. Even so, there will 
presumably remain a stratum in the population that will 
be particularly dependent upon public amenities and 
special attention should be paid to the provision of 
adequate public services for this group. 

47. If satisfaction with a move is correlated with 
whether or not a household has considered other alter- 
natives to moving to the place they finally chose, then it 
would be desirable to consider providing as wide a 
choice of residential location within the Tayside area as 
possible. The element of choice in this sphere is likely to 
be an increasingly significant factor in the future as the 
middle class increases. These two considerations argue 
strongly in favour of developing at least some of the 
smaller Strathmore towns in the region pari passu with 
the major centres of population. Such towns have a 
viable social capital and a distinctive environmental 
quality which could be the basis of a sound development 
which would afford variety of choice. This will be still 
more feasible in the future as communications improve 
within the peripheries of Dundee and Perth and car 
ownership becomes more widespread. 

48. In publicising the benefits of the Tayside area for 
residence, attention should be given to the outdoor 
amenities such as hills, sea healthiness. With the possi- 
bility of growing congestion and urbanisation in the 
South, which can be foreseen in the next 20-30 years, 
these may well come to play a more significant role as 
inducements than at present; and this is more likely to 
be the case the better the development of internal air 
transport. 
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13 Employment 



1. The purpose of this chapter is threefold; to describe 
the present structure of employment in Tayside and how 
it has changed since 1951; to examine the incidence of 
unemployment in the area; and to indicate likely future 
trends and requirements in labour supply and demand. 
The analysis is based on Department of Employment 
and Productivity estimates of the numbers of insured 
employees and of unemployed in the past 20 years. The 
chapter begins with a short description of the Region's 
economic background. 

GENERAL FEATURES OF THE TAYSIDE ECONOMY 

2. Before the second world war, unemployment in 
Tayside was well above the national average. In 1937, 
unemployment in Dundee was 22% compared with 16% 
in Scotland and 11% in Great Britain. This was attribu- 
table to a decline in the traditional textile industries 
which was not compensated by expansion of alternative 
employment. Since the war, there has been substantial 
diversification of industry, including the attraction of 
major new enterprises in the engineering and electrical 
goods industries, which has greatly improved the situa- 
tion. Compared with a 1937 level of 28,000 unem- 
ployed, the worst postwar years in Tayside have been 
1952 and 1958, with unemployment in excess of 9,000 
and 5,500 respectively. More often than not, the number 
of unemployed has been below 3,500. In 1967, 
unemployment in Tayside was just below 3%, compared 
with over 3.5% for Scotland and 2.3% for Great Britain. 

3. The unemployed labour force in the Tayside Region 
has fallen materially in the last two decades. Between 
1951 and 1967, the number in employment (insured 
employees less unemployed) contracted from 180,000 
to 1 70,000: 1 a reduction of 0.4% per annum. During the 
same period, employment in Great Britain rose by about 
0.6% per annum. The decline in Tayside was concentra- 
ted on male employment; over the whole period the 
number of female employees remained more or less con- 
stant at about 70,000, although there was an increase of 
over 3,000 in 1961—62 and a reduction of just under 

3.000 between 1966 and 1967. As in the rest of the 
country, most women employees in Tayside are in the 
service trades (62% in 1967), but there is a significant 
proportion (15%) in textiles. Male employment fell from 

109.000 in 1951 to 100,000 in 1967;this has its counter- 
part in the proportion of males in the total of unem- 
ployed, which is consistently higher in Tayside than in 
Scotland and Great Britain. 

4. The Tayside female activity rate is the highest for all 
the planning sub-regions in Scotland, and is obviously 
associated with the demand for female labour from the 
textile trades. 

Incomes and earnings 

5. Comprehensive data on incomes and earnings in 



Tayside are not available, but incomplete estimates have 
been derived from statistics published by the Inland 
Revenue. The Inland Revenue figure of total net 
personal incomes before tax understates the true level of 
personal income by something like a quarter. However, 
this is unlikely seriously to affect such broad compari- 
sons as we have attempted to make; and to try to 
present a realistic picture, the figures quoted are based 
on the Inland Revenue figures raised by 33% in each 
case. On this basis, estimated personal income per capita 
increased in Tayside from about £250 in 1954/55 to 
£430 in 1964/65. In the same period the Scottish 
average went from £245 to about £430, and the UK 
average from £290 to £520. Broadly speaking, the level 
of personal incomes in Tayside lags behind the average 
level for the United Kingdom by about five years; in 
addition the rate of growth in Tayside has been lower 
than in the United Kingdom, so that the lag in prosper- 
ity has tended to increase. 

6. Unadjusted Inland Revenue data may be used to 
compare the level of employment income in Tayside 
with the levels in other planning sub-regions in Scotland. 

In 1964/65, employment income per tax case averaged 
£800 for Scotland, the range extending from £820 in 
Glasgow and West Central Scotland to about £715 in the 
South West. Tayside came fourth of the eight sub- 
regions with an average of £755, the three sub-regions 
with higher average employment incomes being Glasgow 
and West Central Scotland (£820), Edinburgh and East 
Central Scotland (£810), and Falkirk/Stirling (£795). 
The improvement in Tayside's postition relative to 
Scotland, when comparison is made on the basis of 
personal income instead of employment income, is 
attributable to its above-average share of profits, invest- 
ment income, and professional earnings. 

7. The lower average income from employment in Tay- 
side could be due either to an industrial structure biased 
towards industries with low national earnings, or to 
lower earnings in Tayside in comparison with national 
earnings in the same industries; or to a combination of 
both factors. It would have required a special survey of 
earnings in Tayside to determine the causes and their 
relative importance. However, from calculations which 
assume similar age and occupational structures in the 
manufacturing labour force for Tayside, for Scotland 
and for the United Kingdom, it appears that some part 
at least of the low average income from employment is 
attributable to the industrial structure of the Region. 
Other causes are the presence of a relatively large 
primary sector in Tayside, and a comparatively high 
proportion of females in the Region's labour force. 

1 These figures exclude a small number of employees not 
allocated geographically: an estimate for Tayside in 1967 is 
about 5,000. 
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Population and migration 

8. The twentieth century has seen a more or less 
unchanging level of population in Tayside, the area's 
natural increase being offset by continuing net emigra- 
tion. Between 1961 and 1968 there was an average net 
outflow from Tayside of between 2,500 and 3,000 
persons a year, divided more or less equally between 
overseas destinations and England. In the same period 
Tayside was in approximate migration balance with the 
rest of Scotland. Similar to the Scottish pattern, Tay- 
side s net loss of population was concentrated in the 
younger age groups; 56% of the net loss was from the 
age group between 15 and 35, whereas only 26% of the 
total Tayside population was in this age group. 

Location of industry 

9. The maintenance of employment in the area has 
been a matter of special concern to postwar govern- 
ments. Their main weapon has been the special pro- 
tection given to the jute industry, which has been 
the principal source of manufacturing employment in 
Tayside over the whole of the postwar period. However, 
diversification and the attraction of new industry have 
always been regarded favourably by successive govern- 
ments, and the Region currently has Development Area 
status. The most striking development in industrial 
location occurred immediately after the second world 
war, when The National Cash Register Company 
(Manufacturing) Limited, Timex Branch of the United 
States Time Corporation, and Veeder-Root Limited, 
established manufacturing capacity in the Dundee 
industrial estates. All three companies have grown to 
become substantial employers. Employment in all 
factories on the industrial estates has grown from 1,000 
in 1948 and 4,000 in 1952 to 11,500 in 1966. But this 
expansion, dramatic in itself, has derived largely from 
the major companies who arrived twenty or so years ago. 
In recent years no large increases in employment, in 
Dundee and in Tayside, have been associated with new 
arrivals; and during the 1960s Tayside claimed relatively 
few of the industrial development certificates approved 
for Scotland. 

EMPLOYMENT AND THE INDUSTRIAL STRUC- 
TURE 

10. In 1967 Tayside had approximately 170,000 
persons in employment, consisting of 100,000 males and 
70,000 females. Their distribution among the industries 
of the Standard Industrial Classification is shown in 
Table 13.1, where it is compared with those for Scotland 
and Great Britain. Tayside has a relatively high propor- 
tion of employment in the primary sector and, 
compared with Great Britain, low proportions in the 
manufacturing and service sectors (although its propor- 
tion of manufacturing employment is about the same as 
for Scotland). The proportions of employment in 
construction are similar for Tayside and Scotland, but 
both are notably higher than for Great Britain. Diagram 
20 indicates the numbers employed in primary, 
manufacturing and service industries in each of the 
employment exchange areas of the Region. 

Primary industry 

11. Agriculture, forestry and fishing provide over 7% 
of Tayside employment. This high proportion is almost 
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entirely due to agriculture which, in most of the employ- 
ment exchange areas other than Dundee and Perth, 
accounts for 20—30% of the available jobs. Employment 
in forestry (less than 500) is concentrated mainly in the 
upland areas of Perthshire and Angus. Fishing has more 
than 600 employees, mainly in the employment 
exchange areas of Anstruther, Montrose and Arbroath. 
There is no coal mining in the Region, and employment 
in mining and quarrying was only 500. 

Manufacturing industry 

12. In 1967, two Industrial Orders were by far the 
most important in the manufacturing sector of Tayside; 
textiles with 20,500 employees, and engineering and 
electrical goods with 17,600 employees. These two 
groups combine to employ two thirds of all manufactur- 
ing workers in Tayside. In contrast, the two largest 
manufacturing Orders in Great Britain account for only 
36% of total manufacturing employment, and the corres- 
ponding Scottish figure is only 39%. While it is to be 
expected that industry in a relatively small area will be 
more specialised than in a country as a whole, it is clear 
that manufacturing industry is very highly specialised 
within Tayside and that the economy of the Region is 
heavily dependent on movements in output and employ- 
ment in only two manufacturing groups. 

13. The principal textiles industry is jute, which 
provided about 70% of total Tayside employment in 
textiles in 1967. The Region is the only important area 
for the manufacture ot jute products in Great Britain, 
with well over 90% of national employment in the 
industry. Within Tayside the industry is concentrated in 
Dundee with about 11,000 employees, the Forfar area 
coming next with about 2,000. Other textiles industries 
are spinning and weaving of flax, textile finishing, 
making-up of textiles, and carpets. Most employment in 
these other textile industries is also in the Dundee area. 

14. The most important industries in the engineering 
and electrical group are office machinery, watches and 
clocks, textile machinery and accessories, other 
machinery, and metal-working machine tools. These are 
modern industries in the main, with good prospects for 
expansion. Within Tayside, the sector is again concen- 
trated in Dundee which has about 14,000 employees, 
Arbroath coming second with well over 2,000. In the six 
other employment exchange areas with more than 100 
employed in engineering and electrical goods, the total 
so employed is barely 1,300. 

15. Other manufacturing Orders of note in the Region 
are food, drink, and tobacco, with 7,000 employees, and 
paper, printing and publishing, with about 5,000 
employees. Both of these groups are relatively more 
important within Tayside than in Great Britain. The high 
Tayside percentage in food, drink and tobacco, is 
attributable to whisky blending and bottling, to the 
manufacture of confectionery and preserves, and to the 
processing of poultry, fruit and vegetables. In paper, 
printing and publishing, a large publishing concern in 
Dundee supplies national markets, and one firm in Fife 
manufactures quality paper. 

16. All other manufacturing Orders have a smaller 
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proportion of total employment within Tayside than 
within Great Britain, the largest shortfalls occurring in 
vehicles and in chemicals. 

Service industry 

17. Employment in insurance, banking and finance, 
and professional and scientific services, is relatively more 
important for Tayside than for either Scotland or Great 
Britain. In the first of these sectors there is the head 
office of a major insurance company in Perth; in the 
second, there are universities at both St Andrews and 
Dundee, and colleges of art, technology, and education 
in Dundee. Among the remaining service sectors only 
transport and communications, in which a relatively low 
proportion is recorded, differs significantly from the 
national norm. 



TRENDS IN EMPLOYMENT 

18. A summary picture of the postwar movements in 
employment in Tayside is provided in Table 13.2. How- 
ever, the significance of these trends is better assessed by 
setting them against the corresponding changes in Great 
Britain. This is done in Table 13.3, which expresses the 
regional changes in the form of ratios of Tayside 
employment to national employment. From this, it will 
be seen that Tayside's overall share of national employ- 
ment fell from 8.6 per 1,000 in 1951 to 7.5 per 
thousand in 1967. 

Primary industry 

19. Employment in agriculture declined in Great 
Britain throughout the period 1951—67. Tayside shared 
in this general decline, with most of the reduction 



TABLE 13.1 Employees in Employment by Industrial Order — June 1967 





S./.C. ORDER 




TA YSIDE 




SCOTLAND 


GREAT 

BRITAIN 






Males 


Females 


Total 


■% 


% 


% 


1. 


Agriculture, Forestry, 
















Fishing 


10300 


2000 


12300 


7.2 


3.2 


1.9 


II. 


Mining and Quarrying 


500 


- 


500 


0.3 


2.6 


2.4 


Total: 


Primary 


10800 


2000 


12800 


7.5 


5.8 


4.3 


III. 


Food, Drink and Tobacco 


3400 


3600 


7000 


4.1 


4.9 


3.6 


IV. 


Chemicals and Allied 
















Industries 


400 


100 


500 


0.3 


1.5 


2.2 


V. 


Metal Manufacture 


700 


200 


900 


0.5 


2.4 


2.6 


VI. 


Engineering and 
















Electrical Goods 


11900 


5700 


17600 


10.4 


8.8 


10.2 


VII. 


Shipbuilding and 
















Marine Engineering 


1100 


— 


1100 


0.6 


2.3 


0.9 


VIII. 


Vehicles 


600 


— 


600 


0.4 


1.9 


3.5 


IX. 


Metal Goods not 
















elsewhere specified 


600 


300 


900 


0.5 


1.2 


2.5 


X. 


Textiles 


10200 


10300 


20500 


12.1 


4.3 


3.1 


XI. 


Leather, Leather Goods 
















and Fur 


100 


— 


100 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


XII. 


Clothing and Footwear 


200 


700 


900 


0.5 


1.5 


2.2 


XIII. 


Bricks, Pottery, Glass, 
















Cement 


900 


200 


1100 


0.6 


1.2 


1.5 


XIV. 


Timber, Furniture, etc. 


1600 


200 


1800 


1.1 


1.2 


1.3 


XV. 


Paper, Printing and 
















Publishing 


3000 


1900 


4900 


2.9 


2.7 


2.8 


XVI. 


Other Manufacturing 
















Industries 


800 


300 


1100 


0.6 


0.8 


1.4 


Total: 


Manufacturing 


35500 


23500 


59000 


34.7 


35.0 


38.0 


XVII. 


Construction 


13800 


700 


14500 


8.5 


8.8 


6.7 


XVIII: 


Gas, Electricity, Water 


2400 


300 


2700 


1.6 


1.6 


1.9 


XIX. 


Transport and 
















Communication 


6700 


1500 


8200 


4.8 


7.3 


7.1 


XX. 


Distributive T rades 


8600 


12000 


20600 


12.1 


12.9 


12.4 


XXI. 


Insurance, Banking 
















and Finance 


2500 


2200 


4700 


2.8 


2.2) 




XXII. 


Professional and 










) 


14.2 




Scientific Services 


7200 


16200 


23400 


13.7 


12.5) 




XXIII. 


Miscellaneous Services 


6200 


9500 


15700 


9.2 


8.3 


9.3 


XXIV. 


Public Administration 
















and Defence 


6000 


2500 


8500 


5.0 


5.7 


6.1 


Total: 


Services 


39600 


44200 


83800 


49.3 


50.5 


51.0 


GRAND TOTAL* 


99700 


70400 


1701001 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Sources: Department of Employment and Productivity; 

Employment and Productivity Gazette: 

Scottish Digest of Statistics. 

1. This understates the true figure by an estimated 5,000 
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occurring in the period 1961-67. But because the 
regional rate of decline was below the national rate for 
the period as a whole, Tayside's relative dependence on 
agriculture increased. Employment in forestry and 
fishing declined slightly between 1951 and 1967. The 
main reductions -in fishing employment occurred in 
Montrose, which lost about 150 jobs, and in the 
Anstruther area which lost about 100. 

Manufacturing industry 

20. Total manufacturing employment in Tayside fell 
from 66,500 in 1951 to below 59,000 in 1967, an 
average annual rate of -0.7%, with most of the decline 
occurring in the period 1951-61. Over the whole 
period, Tayside's share of national employment in 
manufacturing fell from 7.8 to 6.8 per thousand. The 
contraction was the result of employment losses in 



textiles, and in a number of small industries; these 
combined to exceed gains in engineering and electrical 
goods, and in four or five smaller growth sectors. 
Growth in engineering and electrical goods has in fact 
exceeded the national rate, and has taken total employ- 
ment from 11,800 in 1951 to 17.600 in 1967. Almost 
the whole of this increase occurred in Dundee. Employ- 
ment in textiles fell from 29,200 in 1951 to 20,500 in 
1967, with a reduction of 3,000 occurring in the last 
two years of the period. Over the whole period, most of 
the loss was in the employment of women; female 
employment fell by 6,900 while male employment fell 
by only 1,800. All areas in Tayside experienced some 
reduction, and Dundee lost 6,200 jobs in this sector over 
the eighteen years. In the jute industry, employment 
declined until in 1967 there were 14,300 employees 
compared with 18,200 in 1951. 



TABLE 13.2 Tayside Employment, 1951-67 

S.I.C. ORDER 1951 

I. Agriculture, Forestry, 

Fishing 18400 

II. Mining and Quarrying 700 

Total: Primary 19100 



XXIII. 

XXIV. 



Food, Drink and Tobacco 
Chemicals and Allied 
Industries 
Metal Manufacture 
Engineering and 
Electrical Goods 
Shipbuilding and Marine 
Engineering 
Vehicles 
Metal Goods not 
elsewhere specified 
Textiles 

Leather, Leather Goods 
and Fur 

Clothing and Footwear 
Bricks, Pottery, Glass 
Cement 

Timber, Furniture, etc. 
Paper, Printing and 
Publishing 

Other Manufacturing 
Industries 



Total: Manufacturing 



XVII, Construction 



Gas, Electricity and 
Water 

Transport and 
Communication 
Distributive Trades 
Insurance, Banking and 
Finance 

Professional and Scientific 
Services 

Miscellaneous Services 
Public Administration 
and Defence 



GRAND TOTAL 1 



1200 

600 



2500 

1000 

600 

29200 

300 

2200 

600 

2400 

4300 

1900 



2500 

12000 



16000 

19000 



81300 



180200 



17400 

700 



1000 

12800 



2700 

1000 



600 

27300 



600 

1900 



4400 

1900 



11300 

20300 



17100 

17700 



177700 



16800 

600 



800 

700 



1600 

800 



200 

1200 

700 

1700 



10400 

23000 



19500 

16300 



172800 



14000 

500 



1500 

23500 



1200 

62500 



9100 

22600 



7500 

85600 



Department ofi Employment and Productivity, June estimates. 

1. These figures exclude small numbers of employees not allocated by n 
an estimate for Tayside in 1967 is about 5,000 



12800 

7000 



900 

20500 



8200 

20600 



23400 

15700 
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TABLE 13.3 Tayside Employment relative to Employment in Great Britain, 1951—1967 





S.I.C. ORDER 




Employees In Tayside per 1,000 
employees in Great Britain 








1951 


1967 


% change 
1951-67 


1 . 


Agriculture, Forestry, Fishing 


23.1 


28.4 


+ 13.4 


II. 


Mining and Quarrying 


0.8 


1.0 


+25.0 


Total: 


Primary 


11.5 


13.0 


+13.0 


III. 


Food, Drink and Tobacco 


9.5 


8.5 


-10.5 


IV. 


Chemicals and Allied Industries 


2.5 


1.0 


-60.0 


V. 


Metal Manufacture 


1.1 


1.5 


+36.4 


VI. 


Engineering and Electrical Goods 


6.9 


7.6 


+10.1 


VII. 


Shipbuilding and Marine Engineering 


8.4 


5.6 


-33.3 


VIII. 


Vehicles 


1.3 


0.7 


-46.2 


IX. 


Metal Goods not elsewhere specified 


1.2 


1.6 


+33.3 


X. 


Textiles 


26.4 


29.2 


+ 10.6 


XI. 


Leather, Leather Goods and Fur 


4.1 


1.8 


-56.1 


XII. 


Clothing and Footwear 


3.2 


1.8 


-43.8 


XIII. 


Bricks, Pottery, Glass, Cement 


1.8 


3.2 


+77.8 


XIV. 


Timber, Furniture, etc. 


7.7 


6.0 


-22.1 


XV. 


Paper, Printing and Publishing 


8.2 


7.7 


- 6.1 


XVI. 


Other Manufacturing Industries 


7.0 


3.3 


-52.9 


Total: 


Manufacturing 


7.8 


6.8 


-12.8 


XVII. 


Construction 


10.0 


9.4 


- 6.0 


XVIII. 


Gas, Electricity and Water 


6.8 


6.4 


- 3.0 


XIX. 


Transport and Communication 


7.0 


5.1 


-27.1 


XX. 


Distributive T rades 


8.7 


7.4 


-14.9 


XXI. 

XXII. 


Insurance, Banking and Finance ) 

Professional and Scientific Services ) 


10.0 


8.6 


-14.0 


XXIII. 


Miscellaneous Services 


10.0 


7.4 


-26.0 


XXIV. 


Public Administration and Defence 


7.0 


6.1 


-12.9 


Total: 


Services (including Construction) 


8.6 


7.2 


-16.3 


GRAND TOTAL 


8.6 


7.5 


-12.8 



Source: Department of Employment and Productivity 



21. Four manufacturing Orders, in addition to engineer- 
ing and electrical goods, increased employment in the 
period 1951—67. They were paper, printing and publish- 
ing (+600); bricks, pottery, glass and cement (+500); 
metal manufacture (+300); and metal goods (+300). The 
first of these failed to keep pace with national trends, 
but the remainder all improved their relative positions. 
In all other manufacturing Orders employment declined 
between 1951 and 1967. The larger reductions included 
shipbuilding and marine engineering (—1,400); clothing 
and footwear (—1,300); and food, drink and tobacco 
(—900). With the exceptions of chemicals and vehicles, 
those manufacturing industries which contracted in 
Tayside also reduced their employment in Great 
Britain over the period; but faster rates of decline were 
experienced in all cases in Tayside. 

Construction and services 

22. Although employment in construction rose by 
1,200 in Tayside between 1951 and 1967, the rate of 
expansion over these years was less than in Great 
Britain. This was due partly to high levels of employment 
in the base year in hydro-electric construction schemes. 
However in the period 1961—67, Tayside's rate of 
growth in this sector was appreciably in excess of the 
national rate, due largely to an increased output of 
public housing. 

23. Overall, Tayside's share of service employment 
(including construction) fell from 8.6 to 7.2 per 1,000 



from 1951 to 1967. Nevertheless the largest growth in 
any employment category in Tayside occurred in pro- 
fessional and scientific services, which expanded from 
16,000 in 1951 to 23,400 in 1967, an increase of 45%. 
This was associated with the growth of employment in 
education in the Region, in particular of employment 
in higher education. The Tayside growth rate for 
insurance, banking and finance combined with profes- 
sional and scientific services was below that for Great 
Britain, although insurance, etc., as well as professional 
and scientific services, also enjoyed a substantial absolute 
increase. While employment in the distributive trades 
and gas, electricity and water increased, the remaining 
Tayside service industries declined between 1951 and 
1967, the largest contraction taking place in transport 
and communications. Some of the reduction in this last 
case is attributable to the closure of railway workshops 
at Perth. 

Analysis of employment trends 

24. The changes in employment are analysed further 
to attempt to separate employment change into three 
components; national, structural and differential (see 
Table 13.4). A distinction is made between: (a) the 
employment change which the Region would have 
experienced if it had had the national rate of change of 
employment; (b) the change attributable to the Region's 
own particular structure of employment; and (c) the 
change attributable to the differential rates at which 
employment in each Order in the Region increased or 
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decreased compared with the rates for the corresponding 
Orders in the country as a whole. Thus, between 1951 
and 1967 employment in Tayside declined by about 
10,000. The analysis explains this as the net result of: 

(a) an increase of 16,000 due to the national increase of 
employment during the period, (b) a decrease of 8,500 
due to Tayside's structural bias towards declining indus- 
tries, and (c) a residual decrease of 17,500 attributed to 
below-average rates of expansion or above-average rates 
of decline in employment in industries in Tayside. 

25. The two groups of industries mainly responsible 
for the structural component were agriculture and 
textiles, although in both groups the national rates of 
contraction were modified by below-average rates of 
decline in the Tayside parts of these industries. In 
engineering and electrical goods, consistent with national 
growth, a large prospective increase of over 5,000 in 
employment was reduced by 1,000 because the propor- 
tion of employment in the industries in Tayside was 
lower than average in the 1951 base period, but was 
increased by more than 1,500 on account of above- 
average rates of expansion in the Tayside sectors of the 
TABLE 13.4 Components of Employment Growth, 1951—1967 



industries. In services, Tayside had a favourable struc- 
tural bias in 1951 which, when combined with national 
growth in these industries, provided a basis for a signifi- 
cant expansion of employment; but most of this 
potential expansion was lost because of below-average 
growth in employment in the Region. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

26. Unemployment rates in Tayside averaged 2.5% 
between 1960 and 1967; they were lower than the 
Scottish average of 3.4%, but higher than Great Britain's 
1.7% (Table 13.5). These relative positions have persis- 
ted since 1960; and apart from 1960/62, Tayside 
unemployment has moved in line with national levels. 
Five employment exchange areas in the Region have 
higher average unemployment than Tayside as a whole: 
Anstruther, Blairgowrie, Dundee, Montrose and Arbroath. 
The averages of monthly returns of wholly unemployed 
in Tayside and in its exchange areas, for each year from 
1960 to 1967, are given in Table 13.6. There are some 
striking variations between exchange areas, both in year- 
to-year fluctuations and in trends. Thus, the Dundee 
level in 1967 differed little from that in 1960, but 



II. 


S.I.C. ORDER 

Agriculture, Forestry, 
Fishing 

Mining and Quarrying 


Tayside 

1951 

18373 

686 


7967* 

12290 

527 


Difference 

1951-1967 

-6083 
- 159 


National 

-3121 

-2671 


Structural 

-5257 

2423 


Differential 

2295 

89 


Total: 


Primary 


19059 


12817 


-6242 


-5792 


-2834 


2384 


III. 


Food, Drink and Tobacco 


7904 


6979 


- 925 










Chemicals and Allied 
Industries 


1226 


460 


- 766 










Metal Manufacture 


592 


878 


286 


361 








Engineering and 
Electrical Goods 


11782 


17604 


5822 










Shipbuilding and Marine 
Engineering 


2528 


1112 


-1416 










Vehicles 


984 


637 


- 347 










Metal Goods N.E.S. 


616 


884 


268 


490 








Textiles 


29210 


20528 


-8682 










Leather, Leather Goods 
and Fur 


347 


55 


- 292 










Clothing and Footwear 


2157 


876 


-1281 










Bricks, Pottery, Glass, 
Cement 


570 


1065 


495 










Timber, Furniture, etc. 


2376 


1816 








401 




Paper, Printing and 
Publishing 


4339 


4883 












Other Manufacturing 
Industries 


1864 


1062 


- 802 


516 


- 105 


-1213 



Total: Manufacturing 



Construction 



XVIII. 

XIX. 



Gas, Electricity, and 
Water 

Transport and 
Communication 
Distributive Trades 
Insurance, Banking and 
Finance 

Professional and Scientific 
Services 

Miscellaneous Services 
Public Administration 
and Defence 



23361 

15662 



7396) 

-3314 



Total: Services and Construction 



-2940 

-3721 



-4656 

-5297 

-1285 



GRAND TOTAL 



-18969 



Sources: Ministry of Labour Gazette: Employment and Productivity Gazette; 

Statistics from the Department of Employment and Productivity. 
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TABLE 13.5 Average Annual Unemployment Rates by Tayside Exchange Areas 


* 
























Average 


EXCHANGE 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1967 


Dundee 


3.0 


3.4 


3.2 


3.5 


2.6 


2.2 


2.0 


3.1 


2.9 


Perth 


1.3 


1.0 


1.3 


1.9 


1.8 


1.8 


1.9 


2.6 


1.7 


Arbroath and 
Carnoustie 


2.5 


2.2 


2.8 


3.4 


3.0 


3.1 


2.6 


3.0 


2.8 


Tayport and 
St Andrews 


1.7 


1.5 


1.8 


2.1 


1.6 


1.5 


1.6 


1.5 


1.7 


Forfar 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


1.4 


1.7 


1.1 


Cupar 


1.2 


1.0 


1.5 


1.9 


1.5 


1.5 


1.6 


2.1 


1.5 


Montrose 


2.5 


2.2 


2.3 


2.8 


2.6 


2.9 


2.6 


4.1 


2.8 


Blairgowrie 


2.9 


2.9 


2.7 


2.9 


2.9 


2.1 


2.8 


3.6 


2.9 


Crieff 


2.0 


1.8 


2.1 


2.2 


2.2 


2.2 


2.6 


4.2 


2.3 


Brechin 


2.5 


1.4 


1.9 


2.4 


2.2 


2.2 


2.4 


4.2 


2.4 


Pitlochry 


2.5 


2.3 


2.4 


2.3 


2.1 


2.1 


2.4 


2.6 


2.3 


Anstruther 


5.2 


4.7 


5.2 


5.6 


4.0 


4.1 


5.1 


4.8 


4.8 


TAYSIDE 


2.5 


2.5 


2.5 


2.9 


2.3 


2.1 


2.1 


2.9 


2.5 


Scotland 


3.5 


3.0 


3.5 


4.4 


3.6 


2.9 


2.7 


3.7 


3.4 


Great Britain 


1.6 


1.4 


1.9 


2.3 


1.6 


1.4 


1.4 


2.3 


1.7 



Unemployment rates are calculated as a 12-monthly average of wholly unemployed 
in each area expressed as a percentage of the June totals of insured employees. 
Source: Department of Employment and Productivity. 



TABLE 13.6 Unemployment in Tayside - Annual Average Numbers of Wholly Unemployed 



EXCHANGE 


















AREA 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


Dundee 


2756 


3013 


2990 


3204 


2419 


2075 


1859 


2700 


Perth 


365 


287 


377 


550 


502 


506 


527 


742 


Arbroath and 
Carnoustie 


256 


234 


299 


366 


315 


312 


265 


296 


Tayport and 
St Andrews 


110 


97 


112 


133 


95 


94 


100 


98 


Forfar 


82 


84 


80 


97 


98 


94 


125 


152 


Cupar 


107 


85 


143 


190 


145 


144 


140 


184 


Montrose 


185 


158 


173 


217 


197 


206 


185 


275 


Blairgowrie 


150 


145 


139 


157 


148 


115 


143 


178 


Crieff 


73 


65 


78 


86 


85 


81 


92 


138 


Brechin 


107 


63 


84 


104 


95 


92 


99 


146 


Pitlochry 


88 


77 


81 


81 


73 


73 


81 


87 


Anstruther 


126 


119 


126 


129 


94 


91 


114 


100 


TAYSIDE 


4405 


4427 


4682 


5314 


4266 


3883 


3730 


5096 


wholly 


3299 


3319 


3501 


4036 


3268 








unemployed 


















Males as 


















percentage 
of total 


74.9 


75.0 


74.8 


76.0 


76.6 


77.2 


79.2 


79.0 



Source: Department of Employment and Productivity. 



unemployment in the worst year (1963) was greater by 
two thirds than in the best year (1966). Over the whole 
period, Perth, Crieff and Forfar show about twice as many 
unemployed at the terminal date as in 1960. Only in 
Anstruther was there signs of a downward trend. 

27. A notable feature of Tayside unemployment is 
that the proportion of males in the wholly unemployed 
is consistently higher, at about 75—80%, than in either 
Scotland or Great Britain. On the other hand, given the 
high proportion of women employees and the substan- 
tial falls in female employment in textiles, the record 
does not show as much female unemployment as might 
have been expected. This is because, in Tayside as else- 
where, not all women leaving or losing jobs register as 
unemployed. 



28. The absolute numbers of unemployed in any 
Tayside employment exchange area are not large. But the 
unemployment figures do not give a complete picture of 
labour availability. They include some people who would 
be unsuitable for new jobs even after draining, and also 
some frictional unemployment. Thus, in 1967, realistic 
figures of labour available from the unemployed might 
have been about 3,000 for the Tayside Region with about 
2,000 at Dundee, 400 or so at Perth, and less than 200 
in all other exchange areas. There are, however, consider- 
ations on the other side. Labour available for a new or 
expanding company may come from the following 
additional sources: workers who would otherwise have 
become unemployed; workers who may be attracted 
from existing employment by better terms; in-migrants 
and potential out-migrants; and a reserve of persons who 
are potentially economically active, including unregis- 
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tered female unemployed. Thus the small absolute 
numbers of unemployed in Tayside, as elsewhere, under- 
state the labour potentially available for new or expand- 
ing firms. This discussion of labour availability has been 
extended because we believe that at present, and for 
some years, the actual number of unemployed is likely 
to be a poorer indicator of labour availability in Tayside 
than in many other areas. 

29. It is convenient here to comment briefly on 
possible future unemployment by areas. Agriculture and 
textiles are the sources from which unemployment is 
likely to arise in Tayside in the future. The areas most 
dependent on textiles are Dundee, Forfar, Arbroath, 
Brechin, and Montrose. In the case of agriculture, the 
areas round Perth, Forfar, Cupar, Montrose and Blair- 
gowrie would be the most likely to suffer; of these, only 
Perth has a non-textiles industrial base of any appreciable 
size. On the other hand, in spite of the heavy job losses 
already experienced in agriculture, recent unemployment 
rates in the Perth, Forfar and Cupar areas have been 
below the averages for Tayside and Scotland. Perth and 
Arbroath will be affected by reductions in employment 
on defence services, and Cupar faces the early closure of 
its sugar beet factory. 

PROSPECTS FOR FUTURE EMPLOYMENT 
The future supply of employees 

30. Estimates of the future levels of population within 
Tayside are given in detail in Chapter 11 (Population). 
For the present purpose, it is appropriate to confine our 
attention to five of these projections. The first two 
(IMHF 1 and IMLF 1) achieve the upper limit remit 
proposal of an additional 300,000 persons by the year 
2001. The next two projections (IMHF 2 and IMLF 2) 
achieve the lower limit of an additional 175,000 by the 
end of the century. The final projection (EMHF 1) 
assumes continuation of high fertility and of the 
1961-66 net levels of migration, and shows Tayside 
population falling by 6,000 by 1981 and 7,000 by 2001 . 

31. Estimates of the future supply of employees are 
calculated by applying employee activity rates to the 
Tayside population aged 15 and over for males and 
females separately. These calculations produce estimates 
of the number of employees in employment together 
with the unemployed. The activity rates used were based 
on estimates of future rates for 1981 for Great Britain 
(70% for males and 43% for females). We assumed that 
Scottish rates would be about the same- in 1981, and 
that the Tayside rates would rise relative to the Scottish 
rates by 1981. The rates used for Tayside in 1981 were 



68% for males and 42% for females, the male rate being 
rather less than in the middle 1960s and the female rate 
being higher. Both of these movements are in accordance 
with forecast national trends. It was not possible to base 
our Tayside estimates after 1981 on national forecasts. 
For males we assumed, without great confidence, that 
the activity rate might fall to 67% by 2001. For women, 
taking into consideration the demographic characteris- 
tics of a population that has an increasing component of 
immigrants, we assumed only slight further growth in 
the activity rate: at the 43% assumed it would be no 
higher than the forecast rate for females for Great 
Britain in 1981. This may be too low. A rate of 45% was 
used in the case of the no-growth projection (EMHF 1). 

32. The estimates of employees resulting from these 
calculations, particularly those for 2001, are not 
presented with much confidence. One percentage point 
of difference in the activity rates used in 1981 would 
change the forecasts of supply by between 1,500 and 
2,000 for men, and by about 2,000 for women. In 2001, 
a difference of one percentage point would change the 
estimates by 1,500—3,000 in each case. The estimates 
must, therefore, be treated with considerable reserva- 
tions. It seemed unnecessary to attempt to pursue a 
more refined approach, given the uncertainties surround- 
ing the figures to which the estimated (or assumed) 
activity rates had to be applied: for example, a 1981 
activity rate for men of 66% instead of 68% would 
reduce the supply of male employees by about 4,000 
whereas the difference between projections IMLF 1 and 
EMHF 1 amounts to 20,000 male employees. The results 
of the calculations are given in Table 13.7. 

33. In forecasting activity rates, the variety of social, 
cultural and economic factors influencing decisions by 
men and women to seek work as employees must be 
borne in mind: the increasing demand for higher educa- 
tion, the change in the school-leaving age to 16 in 1972, 
and the improving provisions for retirement pensions. 
For women, there are also the falling average age at 
marriage and smaller family size, which produce earlier 
withdrawal from, and earlier return to, the labour force. 
In addition, activity rates, especially those for women 
and older persons, are sensitive in the short run to fluc- 
tuations in the pressure of demand for labour. Growth in 
female activity rates, in particular, could be retarded if a 
significant shortage of jobs for men were to appear. In 
the longer term, female activity rates are affected not 
only by changes in employment opportunities but also 
by female rates of pay. 



TABLE 13.7 Projections of the Supply of Employees, Tayside, 1981 and 2001 



Population 
projection 1 


Males 


1981 

Females 


t Thousands ) 
Total 


Males 


2001 

Females 


Total 


IMHF 1 


120 


85 


205 


175 


115 


290 


IMLF 1 


125 


85 


210 


185 


120 


305 


IMHF 2 


115 


80 


195 


145 


100 


245 


IMLF 2 


120 


80 


200 


155 


105 


260 


EMHF1 


105 


75 


180 


105 


75 


180 



1. IMHF 1 and IMLF 1 give a population increase of 300,000 by 2001 . 
IMHF 2 and IMLF 2 give an increase of 175,000. 

EMHF 1 gives a fall in population of 7,000 by 2001 
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The demand for labour 

34. In considering the future demand for labour in 
Tayside, two stages have been distinguished. During the 
1970s, factors already discernible in the regional 
economy are assumed to have the major influence on 
employment. Then, during the 1980s and beyond, 
current trends are assumed to yield place to other 
factors as the principal determinants of the demand for 
employees. 

35. In the short-term forecasts up to 1981, three 
methods of projection were used: 

(1) a trend that assumed that the number of 
insured employees in each industry in Tay- 
side would continue to change as it had done 
in the period 1951 to 1966; 

(2) a trend that assumed that Tayside's share of 
national employment in each industry would 
continue to change as it had done in the 
period 1951 to 1966; and 

(3) a trend similar to (2), but extrapolating from 
the period 1959 to 1966. 

The estimates for Great Britain, used in projections (2) 
and (3) were based on those in The British Economy in 
1975 (W. Beckerman and Associates, Cambridge, 1965). 
The forecasts for the years 1976 and 1981, obtained by 
each of the methods, are given in Table 13.8. 

36. According to the first projection, the demand for 
labour in Tayside will increase by a modest amount, by 
comparison with the numbers actually in employment in 
1967, until 1981. Acconding to method (2), gains in the 
earlier part of the period will be lost by the end; indeed, 
projections by this method beyond 1981 indicate 
further decline. Projection (3) is only a little more 
encouraging than projection (2). It is possible to 
rationalise the discrepancies between the three forecasts 
in terms of the different assumptions made. Briefly, 
method (1) compounds the rate at which Tayside's 
employment has shifted towards industries which are 
expanding nationally with the national rate of expansion 
in the same period. Methods (2) and (3) are influenced 
by assumptions of a slower rate of national growth in 
these same industries in the future. As between (2) and 
(3), we have evidence that the shift of Tayside employ- 
ment towards growth industries has accelerated since 
1959. 

37. Projections such as those given above must be used 
with very great care. First, they do not allow for any 
local effects in Tayside (as distinct from Development 
Areas generally) of recent changes in regional assistance 
to capital and labour. Second, projections over a 15-year 
period, based on linear trends derived from observations 
of the previous 15 years, are unlikely to be very reliable 
in practice. In particular, simple reliance on the projec- 
tions for the jute industry would be very misleading. 

38. The conditions under which jute manufacturing in 
Tayside will be carried on in the future will become 
increasingly adverse. We may anticipate reductions in the 
level of protection, sharply increasing competition from 
substitutes, and continuing improvements in labour 
productivity. The combined effect of these forces, 



expressed as a rate of decline, is however extremely 
uncertain in timing and in magnitude. In fact, the fore- 
casts for 1981 employment in Tayside in textiles, given 
in Table 13.8, are too high. Employment in jute, which 
was 14,000 in 1968, could be reduced by a third to a 
half in the next decade or so (see Chapter 14). 

39. On the other hand, information gathered in our 
industrial survey suggests that the projections under- 
estimate the growth of employment in engineering and 
electrical goods. 

40. Forecasts of the demand for labour in regions that 
are only relatively small parts of a large economy may 
turn out to be very wrong, based, as they must very 
largely be, on existing trends and policies. In particular, 
any attempt to forecast demand beyond 1981 by simple 
extrapolation would be ill-advised. Thus it seemed best 
to merge short-term forecasting of the balance of 
demand and supply into a review of the jobs that would 
be required in the light of our remit and of the general 
economic potential of the Region. 

41. Nevertheless it is appropriate to conclude this 
section by presenting, with many reservations, some 
forecast of how labour demand might behave in the 
1970s. We think that the total of 72,000 jobs in the 
primary and manufacturing sectors in 1967 might, at 
best, be at the same level in 1976 and again in 1981. And 
the total of 103,000 jobs in construction and services in 
1967 might still be the same in 1976, and rise to 
105,000 in 1981. At best, the total quantity of labour 
demanded, which was 175,000 in 1967, might be at 
about the same figure in 1976 with a possibility of a 
slight increase to 177,000 in 1981. These speculations 
take account of the projections in Table 13.8 but 
modify them on the basis of information collected in 
our formal and informal surveys. In making them it was 
assumed that existing government regional policies 
would continue. 

ECONOMIC POTENTIAL 

42. Tayside's recent economic history has been out- 
lined earlier in this chapter. Employment fell by 0.4% a 
year from 1951 to 1967 whereas employment in Great 
Britain increased by 0.6% a year, the fall in Tayside 
being almost entirely in male jobs. Moreover, the Region 
has a record of above-average unemployment, below- 
average incomes, and appreciable net outward migration. 

43. Tayside's share of national employment fell from 
8.6 per 1,000 in 1951 to about 7.5 per 1,000 in 1967. 
This was a consequence of fairly widespread reductions. 
Employment fell absolutely in 14 of the 24 Industrial 
Orders and fell relatively in 16 of them. In the manufac- 
turing sector, employment fell in 9 Orders out of 14, 
and in 3 out of 7 in the services sector. The largest falls 
occurred in agriculture, textiles, and transport and 
communications. These, and other reductions, exceeded 
marked increases in engineering and electrical goods, and 
in professional and scientific services. 

44. A further fall in Tayside's share of national 
employment is the most likely prediction for 1981. It 
would be the consequence of stability of employment 
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TABLE 13.8 Projections! of the Demand for Labour, Tayside, 1967—1981 



S.I.C. ORDER 



Agriculture, Forestry 
and Fishing 

Mining and Quarrying 



XVII. 

Total: 



Construction 

Construction 



(Employees in employment) 

1967 1976 

Actual 2 Projection 

(D (2) (3) (1) 

12.500 14,000 13,000 12,500 13,000 

500 500 500 500 500 



1981 

Projection 



11,000 

500 





Primary 


13,000 


14,500 


13,500 


III. 


Food, Drink and Tobacco 


7,000 


6,500 






Chemicals and 










Allied Industries 


500 


500 






Metal Manufacture 


1,000 


1,000 






Engineering and 










Electrical Goods 


17,500 


20.000 






Shipbuilding and 










Marine Engineering 


1,000 








Vehicles 


500 


500 






Metal Goods N.E.S. 


1,000 


1,500 


2,000 




Textiles 


20,500 


19,500 


24,500 




Leather, Leather Goods 










and Fur 




500) 






Clothing and Footwear 


1,000 






XIII. 


Bricks, Pottery, Glass, Cement 


1,000 






XIV. 


Timber, Furniture etc. 


2,000 


1,500 






Paper, Printing and 










Publishing 


5,000 


5,500 






Other Manufacturing 










Industries 


1,000 


1,000 


500 


Total: 


Manufacturing 


59,000 


59,000 


64.000 



13,000 13,500 12,000 11,500 



6,500 

1,000 



6,500 6,500 6,500 



23,500 

1,000 

500 

2,500 

25,000 

500 

1,000 

2,000 



1,000 

21,500 



2,000 

17,500 



1,000 

1,000 



5,500 

500 



21,000 26,500 

500 1,000 

500 500 

2,500 3,000 

24,500 25,500 



1,000 

1,500 



1,000 

2,000 



69,500 57,500 64,000 72,500 



15,000 15,000 13,000 13,000 15,500 

15,000 



12,000 12,000 



XVIII. 


Gas, Electricity and 
Water 


2,500 


3,000 


3,500 


3,000 










Transport and 
Communication 


8,500 


7,500 


8,000 


7,000 








XXI. 


Distributive Trades 
Insurance, Banking 


22,500 


30,500 


26,000 


23,500 


32,500 


26,500 


22,500 


XXII. 


and Finance 

Professional and Scientific 
Services 


5,000 

24,000 


4,500) 

) 

28,000) 


51,000 


52,000 


5,000) 

) 


49,500 


51,000 


XXIV. 


Miscellaneous Services 
Public Administration 
and Defence 


16,000 

9,500 


16,000) 

) 

8,500) 




1 5,500) 
) 

8,500) 



GRAND TOTAL 



88,000 98,000 88,500 85,500 102,000 87,500 83,000 



175,000 186,500 179,000 181,000 188,500 

1. Projections (1), (2) and (3) are described in paragraphs 35-37 of Chapter 13. 

2. The 1967 estimates have been adjusted, on the basis of information from 
the Department of Employment and Productivity, to include Tayside's 
share of "unallocated" persons in each industry in Scotland. 



175,500 179,000 



overall in the manufacturing and primary sectors, and a 
small increase overall in the construction and services 
sectors. Within manufacturing, increases in certain 
sectors, predominantly in engineering and electrical 
goods, may be rather more than sufficient to offset 
reductions in textiles and other industries. Overall the 
total of jobs may increase, but not as rapidly as in Great 
Britain. 

45. If employment in Tayside behaves as piedicted in 
the 1970s, the jobs available will fall materially below 
the supplies of employees available from 1981 popula- 
tions consistent with the upper and lower population 
growth targets. In particular, there would be substantial 
shortages of jobs for men. Moreover even if Tayside 
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population fell in accordance with projection EMHF 1, 
there would barely be sufficient jobs to keep unemploy- 
ment and net outward migration at recent levels. 

46. We think that Tayside employment is unlikely to 
expand sufficiently in the 1970s to provide an adequate 
base by 1981 for major growth in the 1980s and 1990s. 
This forecast may take insufficient account of the 
possible effects of recent changes in regional policy. On 
the other hand it is more likely to have underestimated 
the disturbing effects of the contraction in jute. We 
conclude that special efforts will be needed to create 
work of sufficient volume and quality to halt net out- 
ward migration in the 1970s and to induce a net flow of 
people into Tayside and also that some special effort 
may be needed even in a no-growth situation. 
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The required expansions in employment 

47. The magnitudes of the required expansions in 
employment in the first phase to 1981 can be outlined 
by comparing the estimated numbers of employees 
available (Table 13.7) with the demand estimates in 
paragraph 41. Comparison shows that the larger scheme 
of expansion would need an increase in demand of about 

25.000 between 1967 and 1981, and that the smaller 
scheme would require an increase of about 15,000 jobs. 
The requirement may be met to the extent of about 

2.000 jobs if the demand for labour behaves as 
predicted. The shortage of jobs for men, even allowing 
for this growth, could be in the range 10,000-15,000. 

48. The requirement for the larger scheme of expan- 
sion involves a rate of increase in employment of about 
1% compound per annum from 1967 to 1981. The 
requirement for the smaller scheme produces a rate of 
about 0.7% per annum. These rates are both very 
different from what Tayside recorded between 1951 and 
1967 when there was a decline of about 0.4% a year. 
Moreover these increases would have to be created in a 
period in which there are likely to be substantial job 
losses in parts of Tayside's existing manufacturing 
industry. 

49. These requirements are formidable when set 
against Tayside's recent record. Within the total require- 
ment manufacturing jobs are the critical component 
and for growth, the need here, in excess of what existing 
industry may provide, will be at least 5,000 for the 
smaller expansion and at least 10,000 for the larger 
expansion. Both of these estimates rely heavily on the 
ability of existing manufacturing industry to balance, 
more or less, job losses and job gains over the period: 
this could be over-optimistic. Comparison may be made 
with the number of 'mobile jobs' that may be available 
nationally. If this were 40,000 a year, and if the 
Development Areas (excluding new towns and similar 
commitments) are assumed, more or less arbitrarily, to 
attract 30—40% of these jobs, Tayside’s share might be 
350—500 jobs a year, on the basis of its share of 
Development Area population. This would give it a total 
of 3,500—5,000 additional manufacturing jobs in the 
period 1971-81. Tayside's possible requirements may 
also be compared with growth in manufacturing in the 
new town of Glenrothes located to the south of the 
Region. Between 1961 and 1967 employment in 
new manufacturing in Glenrothes has increased from 
about 600 to about 4,400. Even if the much larger Tayside 
can achieve this absolute increase by 1981, it will still 
have some way to go to produce a base from which major 
growth can take place. 

50. For the longer term up to 2001, quantitative 
description must be put on different bases. First, 
estimates of the numbers seeking work over time provide 
a basis for estimates of the required growth of employ- 
ment. The average annual compound rate of growth 
between 1967 and 2001 for the larger scheme would be 
about 1.5%, and the rate for the smaller scheme would 
be about 1% a year. These are the rates of growth consis- 
tentwith jobs in Tayside increasing from 175,000 in 1967 
to rather less than 300,000 in 2001 on the larger 
scheme, and to about 250,000 on the smaller scheme. 



Secondly, we may examine the future distribution of 
employees among the main categories of employment. 

Employment in the long run 

51. A major share of future employment requirements 
would be met by demands for services and construction 
coming from an expanding Tayside economy. However, 
primary and manufacturing industry are the heart of the 
matter even although services and construction may be 
expected to provide the greater part of new employment 
Primary and manufacturing industry are the economic 
base, and must grow adequately. 

52. It is a feature of advanced economies (notably the 
United States) that the share of services employment 
increases over time. It has been suggested 1 that services 
employment will probably increase to between 55% and 
60% of total employment in the UK by the end of the 
century. Obviously there will be differences between 
areas: Edinburgh and London, for example, will be well 
above the national average. 

53. We envisage a figure lower than 55% for the 
services share of total employment in Tayside even in 
2001. Our proposed share of about 52% is supported by 
the following considerations. On the positive side, we 
think it important that Tayside should have substantial 
employment in manufacturing. The greater the size of 
the industrial complex, within the range relevant to Tay- 
side, the greater the opportunities for external 
economies of scale, the possibilities for diversification, 
and the hope of stability of employment. Again, the 
proportion of services employment seems likely to be 
higher, the larger the population to be served. For 
example, the expectation for Humberside is that the 
proportion would be 55% for the minimum scheme of 
expansion and 57% for the maximum 2 . Moreover, the 
Humberside minimum scheme envisaged a population of 
about 1,300,000 compared with Tayside's maximum of 
750,000. On the negative side, we cannot foresee any 
significant growth of services employment in Tayside 
catering for national and international markets, even 
allowing for developments in tourism and recreation. 
Again, although Tayside has sites that could be 
developed as research or office centres for establish- 
ments that do not require close communication with 
major centres in, say, Edinburgh and London, we cannot 
see, in present circumstances, much likelihood of signifi- 
cant and spontaneous developments. We conclude that, 
at present, an expectation of a services share of 52% of 
employment in 2001 is reasonable in the light of the 
foregoing considerations and the projections made in 
other relevant studies. 

54. Employment in construction is certain to increase 1 
above the level of 1967 if there is substantial expansion. 
There was, however, a relatively large labour force in the 
area in the late 1960s, and we would expect the share of 
construction employment to move from 8.5% of total 
employment in 1967 to 9% in 1981 and to 7% in 2001. 



1 Humberside, A Feasibility Study, D.E.A., H.M.S.O., 1969. 
Pp. 34—35, paragraph 5.5. 

2 Humberside Report, Page 36, paragraph 5.15. 
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55. We expect to see a continuing fall in employment 
in primary industry. In consequence, its share of 
employment may be expected to move from 7.5% in 
1967 to 5.5% in 1981 and 3% or so in 2001 1. 

56. The employment requirements of the schemes of 
population expansion are summarised in Table 13.9. 
They show the share of manufacturing employment 
moving from 34% in 1967 to 34.5% in 1981 and then 
rising to 37/38% in 2001 . This allows the larger scheme a 
smaller share of manufacturing employment than the 
smaller scheme in 2001 and a correspondingly larger 
share of services employment. Given the uncertainties, 
we think it appropriate to discuss manufacturing 
employment on the basis of a share of 38%. 

Manufacturing employment 

57. Successful expansion in Tayside depends on the 
realisation of a substantial increase in manufacturing 
employment. Over the period, 1967 to 2001, the 
number of jobs in manufacturing might be expected to 
have to increase by 90-100%, from 59,000 to a 
maximum of 115,000. The requirement for the first 
phase up to 1981, is estimated as at least 5,000—10,000 
additional manufacturing jobs and all, or the major part, 
of this would appear to have to come from enterprises 
new to the Region. If the requirements of the first phase 
were met by about 1981, there would be an expanded 



manufacturing base to provide some of the new 
manufacturing jobs required in the 1980s and 1990s. 
Generally the proportion of jobs to be provided by 
immigrant firms would shrink after 1981. For these 
reasons, it is desirable to try to set a clear prescription 
for the years to 1981: in that period at least 10,000 new 
manufacturing jobs will be required, over and above 
what established industry seems likely to provide, to 
support a population expansion of 56,000 for the 
Region. The larger part of these jobs might be required 
in the earlier rather than in the later years of the decade. 

58. Any increases in manufacturing employment 
created by immigrant firms, will have to be gained in a 
period in which employment in manufacturing 
nationally is not expected to grow very rapidly. More- 
over in the last two decades, Tayside has not 
experienced a buoyant demand for sites from incoming 
firms. We conclude that, subject to any new effects that 
recent changes in development area arrangements may 
have, the simple continuation of existing policies seems 
unlikely sufficiently to increase the demand for labour 
in the Region to support a large-scale expansion of 
population. 

1 The working population in agriculture will be larger than 
these ratios suggest; the projections do not include the 
self-employed. 



TABLE 13.9 Tayside Employment: Actual 1967 and Projections for 1981 and 2001 





Employees h 


7 employment (percentages) 


Sector 


1967 


1981 


2001 1 


Primary 


7.5 


5.5 


3.0 


Manufacturing 


34.0 


34.5 


37.0 - 38.0 


Construction 


8.5 


9.0 


7.0 


Services 


50.0 


51.0 


52.0 - 53.0 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


Employees in 








employment (thousands) 


175 


190-200 


240-300 



1 The smaller scheme of expansion might be expected to have 38% of 
employment in manufacturing and 52% in services. The larger scheme 
might produce shares closer to 37% and 53% respectively. 

2 Unemployment is assumed to be about 2.5% in 1981 and 2001. 
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14 Industrial Survey 



1. This chapter examines the circumstances of manu- 
facturing activity in the Region, considers what 
advantages and what shortcomings the Region may have 
as a manufacturing location and reviews the possibilities 
for future development. 

2. Much of the material for the chapter was obtained 
from a survey of companies manufacturing in Tayside. 
Formal interviews were held with about 70 firms 
(representing over one third of Tayside manufacturing 
employment) and many of these provided statistics of 
output, employment, markets, sources of supply and 
transport methods. Informal discussions were held with 
several other firms including some large textiles firms. 

3. Among the findings of these enquiries were: 

(a) a large proportion of manufacturing capacity in 
Tayside is owned by enterprises outside the 
Region — US ownership is particularly promi- 
nent; 

(b) manufacturing industry in Tayside generally 
enjoys good labour relations; 

(c) the pleasant environment and Tayside's 
Development Area status are features widely 
held to present advantages in manufacturing 
in the Region; 

(d) Tayside's remoteness from the major centres of 
manufacturing is held to be a disadvantage; 

(e) current shortages of certain types of labour 
were reported; 

(f) the main opportunities for growth appear to lie 
in the metal-using industries and some manu- 
facturers look forward to the development of 
suppliers and processing industries to support 
such development; 

(g) availability of labour is considered to be the 
most important factor in determining the 
location of manufacturing plant; 

(h) Dundee is widely held to be the most suitable 
location for manufacturing industry within 
Tayside although Arbroath and Perth were also 
considered to offer opportunities for manu- 
facturing growth; some respondents considered 
the smaller towns would provide opportunities 
for manufacturers as the traditional jute 
industry declined. 

PATTERNS OF DEVELOPMENT 

4. Manufacturing capacity in Tayside is owned 
externally to a high degree. Of the companies in our 
survey: 

10 were owned by other Tayside companies 

6 were owned by other companies in Scotland 

(excluding Tayside) 

20 were owned by other companies in England, and 

8 were owned by US corporations. 



5. The capacity owned by the US corporations is 
particularly important in terms of employment. For 
Scotland as a whole, employment in US-owned 
companies is of the order of 10% of all manufacturing 
employment, 1 but the corresponding figure for Tayside 
is now approaching 25%. 

6. The development of US manufacturing activity in 
Tayside dates from shortly after the second world war.. 
The greater part of this development represents new 
manufacturing capacity, and mergers with existing 
companies have been unusual. By contrast, ownership by 
English companies has come about more frequently 
through mergers although they too have established new 
capacity in the Region. 

7. Ownership of Tayside companies by other Tayside 
companies is the result of both diversification and inte- 
gration. Several companies, particularly those in jute, 
have sought to reduce their reliance on their existing 
activities by establishing firms in other fields of manu- 
facturing including engineering. In addition, some 
enterprises (again, mainly those in jute) have amalga- 
mated with other companies to seek economies by 
horizontal integration. 

8. The geographical distribution of manufacturing in 
Tayside shows heavy concentration in the Dundee 
Employment Exchange Area (Table 14.1). A striking 
feature of manufacturing employment in Dundee has 
been the development of the City's industrial estates 
(Table 14.2). Industrial estates have also been established 
at Perth and Arbroath. 

9. Manufacturing in Tayside has traditionally been 
dominated by textiles. Recent trends, however, suggest 
that engineering and electrical goods manufacture will 
soon be the Region's major manufacturing industry in 
terms of employment (Table 14.3). 

10. Employment in manufacturing in Tayside has 
shown a declining trend in the period 1951-67, though 
the year-to-year changes have been uneven and increases 
have been recorded at times. (Table 13.2). Moreover, 
industrial development certificate approvals suggest that 
Tayside has fared less well than other Scottish industrial 
regions in the development of new manufacturing capacity 
(Table 14.4). 

11. We conclude that manufacturing employment, 
which relies heavily on a declining industry (textiles) and 
an expanding one (engineering and electrical goods) has 
shown a declining trend overall in the period 1951—67. 

1 Survey by Scottish Council for Development and Industry, 
Scottish Economic Review, September, 1969. 
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TABLE 14.1 Distribution of Manufacturing Industry 

Employment Exchange Area 



Percentage of Tayside's 
manufacturing employment 
1967 

Dundee 68.1 

Perth 7.8 

Arbroath 6.9 

Forfar 4.8 

Montrose 2.7 

Cupar 3.2 

St Andrews 1.9 

Brechin 1.8 

Blairgowrie 1.8 

Anstruther 0,4 

Crieff 0.4 

Pitlochry 0.2 

Total 100.0 

Source: Based on Department of Employment and Productivity statistics. 

TABLE 14.2 Employment in Factories in the Dundee Industrial Estates 

1948 1952 1960 1966 

1,075 3,918 7,007 11,407 



Source: A.M. Carstairs, 'The Nature and Diversification of 
Employment in Dundee', Dundee and District, ed. S.J. Jones, 
British Association, 1968 



TABLE 14.3 Percentages of Tayside Manufacturing Employment 



Sou i 



1951 1961 

Textiles 44 40 

Engineering/ 

Electrical Goods 18 23 

Food, Drink and 

Tobacco 12 12 

Paper, Printing 

and Publishing 6 8 

Other 20 17 



1967 

35 

30 

12 

8 

15 



All Manufacturing 100 100 100 



:: Based on Department of Employment and Productivity statistics 



Manufacturing is concentrated in the Dundee area where 
the industrial estates (and adjacent sites) attracted most 
of the new engineering and electrical goods firms (largely 
of US ownership) in the late 1940s and early 1950s. 
Although employment in these new firms has been 
expanding strongly the Region appears to have had only 
a small share of industrial development certificates 
approved for Scotland during the 1960s. 

ATTITUDE SURVEY 

12. This section is based principally on interviews held 
with management in the firms in our sample. In the 
Dundee area, the 32 firms visited employed more than 
100; elsewhere in Tayside, 42 firms visited employed 50 
or more while two firms employed less than 50. 

Tayside's advantages 

13. All those interviewed consider that Tayside 
possesses advantages as an industrial location. A 
complete list is given in Table 14.7 of the Appendix, but 
the main advantages referred to were: 



(a) Good labour relations 

(b) Pleasant environment 

(c) Development Area status 

(d) Good road communications 

(e) Local authority co-operation, and 

(f) Links with other Tayside industries. 

14. Labour factors were considered to be of primary 
importance when choosing an industrial site. It 
was therefore encouraging, from Tayside's point of 
view, to record that a large majority of managers 
considered labour relations in the Region to be 
exceptionally good. One symptom of the good labour 
relations is the strike experience of the respondent firms. 
Seventy-one of the firms visited had had no strikes 
(apart from national stoppages) in the last five years and 
nearly all of these had never had a strike. 

15. All managements interviewed acknowledged 
certain outstanding environmental qualities which the 
Region possesses; beautiful countryside and famous golf 
courses were frequently mentioned. However there were 
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TABLE 14.4 Distribution of Industrial Development Certificates 
and Manufacturing Employment in Scotland 



Planning Region 


% of Scottish 




I.D.C. approvals 1960—66 






manufacturing 


Thousand 










employment in 


square 




Potential 






1966 


feet 


% 


employment 


% 


Glasgow and W. Central 


60 


25,348 


55 


45,400 


54 


Falkirk/Stirling 


6 


3,216 


7 


4,600 


6 


Edinburgh and E. Central 


16 


12,355 


27 


24,700 


29 


Tayside 


8 


1,428 


3 


3,700 


4 


Borders and S.W. 


4 


1,138 


2 


2,700 


3 


North East 


5 


1,836 


4 


1,800 


2 


Highlands and Islands 


1 


942 


2 


1,400 


2 




100 


46,263 


100 


84,300 


100 



Sources: Table 18, Digest of Scottish Statistics, April 1968 

Statistics supplied by Department of Employment and Productivity 



comments on how little is known of some of these 
amenities in other parts of Britain and also about the 
unfavourable and false impressions, held in some other 
places, about climatic conditions in Tayside. Perthshire 
is, of course, developing as an area for winter sports yet 
Perth itself has lower rainfall and more hours of sunshine 
than Birmingham or Glasgow. At the other end of the 
Perth— Dundee— Arbroath strip, Arbroath is one of the 
sunniest places in Scotland. 

16. Development Area status is an advantage that Tay- 
side now shares with almost all the rest of Scotland. The 
value of the arrangements (investment grants, regional 
employment premium and, until 1970, selective employ- 
ment premium varied from firm to firm. The following 
views emerged. The financial provisions help to 
offset the disadvantage that a firm may encounter 
through remoteness from its main markets. Some firms 
consider the effects to be cost-reducing thereby enabling 
them to quote lower prices, especially for products in 
which there is strong competition. Investment grants 
were considered by some to be especially valuable in 
allowing them to increase the capital intensity of opera- 
tions, and attention was drawn to their value in the 
context of a firm choosing between locations in 
different countries. It was pointed out that the loca- 
tional value of investment grants could be dissipated by 
uncertainty; a firm contemplating an investment 
programme over, say, five years would be less attracted 
to a development area if it thought that grants might be 
reduced or withdrawn within that period. 

17. Associated with Development Area status was the 
availability of good industrial sites. This was regarded as 
particularly valuable by companies relatively new to the 
Region; for many companies the main locational require- 
ment (after labour factors) is the availability of suitable 
factories at reasonable rents. Several of the newer 
companies expressed satisfaction with the arrangements 
made with Scottish Industrial Estates. 

18. Road communications are considered to be good 
by most companies interviewed. Developments in the 
past five years, particularly the completion of the road 
bridges over the Tay and Forth estuaries, have brought a 
dramatic improvement. However, in view of the 
important role which road transport plays in manufac- 
turing activities in Tayside (see Table 23.2) further 
improvements are considered desirable. 
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19. Local authorities in Tayside are generally 
considered helpful and co-operative. Co-operation ranges 
from assistance In housing key workers to provision of 
financial assistance for the purchase of land and 
buildings. Some resentment is felt by a few old- 
established firms in the Region who consider that 
excessive zeal is shown in meeting the needs of prospec- 
tive newcomers while existing firms are relatively 
neglected. 

20. The main manufacturing linkages in the Region are 
associated with jute manufacture. Supplying industries, 
eg jute machinery, and user industries, eg carpets, have 
developed in Tayside. In addition jute firms have 
financed companies in other activities, usually 
engineering - either through acquisitions or new develop- 
ments. Recently some companies in the jute industry 
have undertaken developments in synthetics or 
man-made fibres. 

21. Linkages associated with the engineering and 
electrical goods industries are not yet well developed in 
the Region. Directions in which it was suggested that 
linkages with engineering might develop or expand in 
Tayside include the production of castings, hot die 
stamping, heat treatment, plating, and automatic 
turning. It was also observed that a higher level of 
engineering activity in Tayside should encourage a wider 
range of stocks to be carried, eg steel in a wider range of 
specifications. 

Disadvantages 

22. A list of Tayside's disadvantages as a manufactur- 
ing location are given in Table 14.B of the Appendix. 
The main disadvantages referred to were: 

(a) Remoteness 

(b) Labour shortages 

(c) Communication difficulties. 

23. Nearly half the sample consider Tayside to be 
remote, either from supply sources or from markets or 
from the point of view of developing personal contacts. 
Remoteness from centres of concentration of particular 
industries gives rise to difficulties over the supply of 
certain specialist services and certain kinds of labour. 
Apart from these drawbacks, there is a feeling of being 
'out on a limb' and away from mainstream developments 
in the respective industries. Against these points, it is 
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agreed that the main centres could have considerable 
disadvantages, eg chronic labour shortage, generally 
congested locations. 

24. Remoteness from markets is considered less 
important than remoteness from other centres of 
concentration, though it leads to relatively high trans- 
port costs for some companies. Some of the difficulties 
have been reduced, in a few cases, by siting sales and 
distribution units in the main market areas. 

25. Visits by or to customers are said to be time- 
consuming. While air transport can usually take visitors 
as far as Edinburgh, the continuation journey to Tayside 
imposes a substantial burden on customers' schedules. 
Similarly, when visiting customers, managers have to 
reconcile themselves to a whole day away from the 
office for a meeting which, elsewhere, might have been 
disposed of in half a day. 

26. Labour shortages were reported by over a third of 
the respondents. These reports came mostly from 
textiles where shortage of female labour was of 
particular concern. In other sectors there were no 
general difficulties and some firms were surprised to 
learn that there were shortages of female labour in the 
Region. Increased opportunities for young people, in 
education as well as new employment opportunities in 
industry and commerce, are held to contribute to the 
reported shortages. 

27. Shortages of skilled workers were reported in 
Arbroath and Brechin while the situation in Dundee was 
said to be becoming difficult. Engineering has been 
expanding in all of these towns with the largest absolute 
expansion occurring in Dundee. Other shortages were of 
operatives with special skills, and managers of particular 
industrial processes. Some shortages arise because firms 
are expanding in an area without the traditions of skill 
or technology required, and personnel have to be 
attracted from outside Tayside. 

28. At least one aspect of communications is 
considered to be unsatisfactory by about a third of the 
sample. Air transport attracted most comment. The 
service provided from Leuchars to London by Autair 
(which was withdrawn late in 1969) was criticised 
because of inconvenient times, lack of non-stop services, 
availability only of tourist class, and relatively long flight 
times. The use of Turnhouse (Edinburgh) involves a 
longer road journey and return flights are sometimes 
diverted to Glasgow. (Air transport is discussed in 
Chapter 23.) For journeys to and from London many 
respondents rely on British Rail's sleeper services. 

29. Other comments on communications include the 
unreliability of contractors' road transport for the 
shipment of small lots. Again, many firms had 
ceased to use British Rail for freight because of the 
length of time taken to deliver, but the use of containers 
in rail services is reported to be giving a highly satisfac- 
tory service to large users. So far as sea transport is 
concerned, manufacturers generally use Leith or 
Glasgow. It was pointed out that it would be more 
convenient to use Dundee if suitable sailings were 
available, 
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THE REGION'S NEEDS 

30. A majority of firms sampled believe average 
earnings in Tayside to be lower than in most other 
regions in the UK. Some of these firms consider this 
advantageous since it makes them better able to compete 
in price. However most respondents thought that 
relatively low earnings is a contributory cause of labour's 
migrating from the Region. Improvement of the earnings 
situation in Tayside could be brought about by higher 
levels of output per head and/or by new firms, with 
higher pay structures, establishing themselves in the area. 
It is recognised that such new companies would 
probably make it more difficult for some established 
firms to get labour. 

31. It is thought important that the whole range of 
employment opportunities in the Region should be 
widened. The narrowness of current opportunities is 
considered to make it difficult to attract and retain 
certain employees. People who wish to follow certain 
careers may have to leave the area for the necessary 
training. Even where a chosen employment exists in Tay- 
side the experience available may be restricted so that 
training in some aspects must be sought elsewhere. 
Similarly attracting specialist employees may be difficult 
because of the structure of Tayside manufacturing 
industry. Where only one or two companies in the 
Region use a particular manager's or technologist's 
speciality, such people may be reluctant to come to Tay- 
side because of the lack of suitable alternative employers 
in the area. The location on Tayside of more companies, 
including more sizeable companies, would make it more 
attractive for certain managers and specialists to follow 
careers within the Region. Employers in textiles consider 
that more employment for men is particularly desirable 
in order to improve the availability of women workers. 

32. Expansion in engineering and electrical goods has 
occurred despite the absence of supporting services that 
would have been available in some other locations. The 
situation has improved, eg in the stockholding of 
electrical equipment, ironmongery, but there are areas in 
which further development is considered desirable (see 
paragraph 21 above). 

33. Manufacturers in Tayside rely heavily on road 
transport (see Chapter 23) and various road improve- 
ments were proposed. Most reference was made to the 
Dundee to Edinburgh route, in particular the Tay Bridge 
to Forth Bridge section. The importance of a fast link 
with the M.6 (and thus with the British motorway 
system) was also stressed. Arbroath manufacturers 
strongly supported improvements in the Dundee- 
Arbroath road while, in the Strathmore towns improve- 
ment was advocated for the Perth— Aberdeen route. 
Respondents generally regarded these improvements as 
features that would expand industrial activity along the 
routes involved. (Roads are discussed in Chapter 22.) 

34. Attracting workers to the Region depends signifi- 
cantly on the housing situation, and the desirability of 
having a small pool of modern houses vacant in the 
Region was mentioned. It is claimed, also, that in 
Tayside there is room for improvement in the quality 
and design of much public sector housing, while in the 
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private sector there is thought to be a shortage of 
modern houses suitable for middle management. 

35. Occasional difficulties are said to be caused by the 
supply of school places. In Dundee the pressure on 
places in the High School makes it improbable that 
admission will be given to the children of all parents new 
to the Region, who wish to send children to that school. 
We have been told that men refusing posts in the Dundee 
area have mentioned this difficulty as a reason for not 
coming to the Region. Similar difficulties were not 
reported in other areas of Tayside. 

36. A number of other needs, mentioned during the 
survey, include the improvement of air transport 
facilities and, by a minority of firms, better provision 
for musical and theatrical entertainment and for 
restaurant services. In addition, a few respondents 
expressed a need for more industrial orientation in 
higher education in the Region: industrial engineering, 
computer programming, and management education 
were specified. 

SITING FACTORIES 

37. Firms were asked which factors are important 
when choosing a site for a factory and which areas in 
Tayside offer the most suitable locations for manufac- 
turing. Their responses are summarised in Tables 14.9 
and 14.10 of the Appendix. 

38. Access to supplies of labour emerges as the most 
important locational consideration. Even where this 
factor was not specified it was implicit, eg in the stress 
laid on the importance of good public transport facilities 
and proximity to housing. Nearness to workers' homes 
is, of course, particularly valuable in the employment of 
married women. On the other hand proximity to town 
centres is attractive to employees because it allows easy 
access to shops in the lunch hour or at the end of work. 

39. Industrial estate sites are considered attractive by a 
high proportion of firms as both pleasant places to work 
in and (given appropriate locations) convenient for 
workers. The idea of an industrial estate placed at a 
location more or less equi-distant from three small towns 
was raised with some respondents but was not regarded 
with favour. It was claimed that labour would find 
travelling unattractive and there would be no offsetting 
features in the form of lunch-hour shopping in a city 
centre or commercial entertainment to be enjoyed after 
work. 

40. Labour considerations also shape the size of town 
which manufacturers prefer. Some smaller firms look on 
small to medium-sized towns with favour as places in 
which they can make an impact and where young people 
consider them favourably as potential employers. 
Another attractive feature of small towns is said to be 
the high reputation of their labour forces. 

41. Other influential factors were transport facilities, a 
pleasant environment, effluent disposal arrangements, 
and public utility services. 

42. On the subject of locations in Tayside for manu- 



facturing industry, most firms in the sample were 
generally satisfied that their own areas would be suitable 
for further development. This attitude affects the results 
shown in Table 14.10 of the Appendix which tend to 
reflect the present locations of the firms surveyed. There 
was, however, recognition, from firms outside Dundee as 
well as those from within, that the Dundee area offers 
the most suitable manufacturing location. The following 
reasons were given: 

(a) Its industrial tradition and labour 
accustomed to working in factories. 

(b) Its good road communications, especially 
since the opening of the Tay Road Bridge. 

(c) Its ancillary industrial services. 

(d) The size of its population; large firms could 
not consider any other location in Tayside. 

(e) Its industrial estates and the sites suitable for 
industrial development in close proximity to 
the City. 

Some respondents specified particular parts of the 
Dundee area as suitable for industrial development. 
These included: 

(a) the area around the existing industrial 
estates; 

(b) the area towards the north of Dundee and 
adjacent to housing development in the 
north east of the City: and 

(c) the area to the north of Monifieth/Car- 
noustie, in which direction the City has been 
expanding. 

Concern was expressed over encroachment by manufac- 
turing on attractive countryside. Some respondents 
suggested that industrial expansion should be concen- 
trated in the Dundee-Arbroath coastal strip. 

43. Perth was cited as an attractive town suitable for 
some manufacturing development. Labour supplies were 
considered to be easier than in Dundee and its position 
in the communications network is a special advantage. 
Arbroath, with its already well-established engineering 
industry, was judged to offer a suitable location for 
smaller firms. 

44. The need for industry for towns outside Dundee 
was frequently referred to. All the towns engaged in the 
jute industry were considered to need new sources of 
employment. The Strathmore towns were said to be 
suitable locations for incoming manufacturers with 
labour becoming available from the contraction of 
traditional industry. 

External ownership 

45. The quantity of manufacturing capacity in Tayside 
that is owned by enterprises based outside the Region 
has been referred to in paragraphs 4—6 above. Managers 
were asked to comment on this. The overall impression 
given was that substantial advantages accrue to the 
Region and that disadvantages are possible but unlikely 
to materialise. The benefits mentioned include: 

(a) access to technologies and production 
methods developed by the parent and to 
specialist services and management tech- 
niques; 
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(b) access to the financial resources of a large 
group; 

(c) the possible specialisation of the Tayside 
manufacturing unit, by process or by markets, 
thereby permitting greater efficiency and 
profitability. 

The companies mentioning the possible disadvantages of 
outside control considered, however, that the advantages 
were greater on balance. The disadvantages included the 
possibility of rationalisation within a large group 
adversely affecting some aspects (or all aspects) of the 
operations of the Tayside unit. 

TAYSIDE'S MANUFACTURING PROSPECTS IN THE 
SHORT RUN 

46. Engineering and electrical goods manufacture is 
likely, in the course of the 1970s, to replace textiles as 
the Region's most important manufacturing group. The 
general attitude of the sample firms within this group 
was one of confidence in future expansions of output 
and employment. A number of employment forecasts 
were obtained, and the general picture suggests an 
increase in employment that might be as much as 40% 
in the years from 1967 to 1975 with most of the 
increase taking place in the earlier years. There is con- 
siderable doubt surrounding the magnitude of the 
increase but less doubt about a slowing down of the rate 
of growth in the later years. 

47. A forecast for textiles is largely a forecast of 
prospects for the jute industry. The last 12 months 
(1969/70) has been a difficult period for the industry 
and it now faces a period of unusual uncertainty. In 
1969 the industry's markets in the UK were adversely 
affected by three factors. The most influential of these 
was the general reduction in demand attributable to the 
Government's policy of restraint. Second, there was a 
much more rapid increase than had been expected in the 
substitution of man-made materials for jute in various 
uses. Third, the system of protection enjoyed by the 
industry was further liberalised in association with the 
introduction of quotas for regulating imports of the 
limited range of products that are stll protected. The 
quotas replaced 'mark-up' arrangements operated by a 
Board of Trade Jute Control. Among the consequences 
of these factors were the declaration of a substantial 
number of redundancies (1,000 or so) and the closure of 
a number of works. 

48. Thd jute industry has, for many years, been 
specially protected by Government with the object of 
maintaining employment in Dundee and Tayside. The 
progressive reduction of protection in the last decade, 
and the resultant increases in imports, have reduced the 
industry's share of the home market but the process was 
a gradual one. Indeed a recent review of the quota levels 
to take effect in 1970 has left them unchanged. However 
further liberalisation of imports may be expected in the 
years to come. 

49. If future employment in jute depended only on the 
pace of liberalisation, a reasonable expectation would be 
gradual rundown over the years. However the major 
threat to the industry's sales and employment now lies 
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in man-made substitutes. In some parts of the industry's 
markets, man-made substitutes have made substantial 
progress; and other parts seem likely to be invaded by 
such substitutes sooner or later. While some jute firms 
have been developing capacity in the synthetics or man- 
made fibres fields, and competing successfully, there is 
already substantial manufacturing capacity outside 
Tayside, and not in the ownership of traditional jute 
firms. Consequently it would be surprising if the Tayside 
industry were able to retain its present shares of all its 
customary home markets. Moreover, even if it did, the 
employment offered by a predominantly synthetics or 
man-made fibres industry would, for given outputs, be 
much less than the employment associated with similar 
outputs of jute products. 

50. The jute industry in Tayside therefore faces a 
discontinuity of development at the present time. In 
these circumstances reasonably accurate forecasting of 
the course of employment in the 1970s lies in the range 
from very difficult to impossible. In our view, necessa- 
rily a tentative and uncertain one, employment in the 
industry could be reduced by a third to a half in the 
next decade or so with, on certain assumptions, the brunt 
of the contraction likely to fall in the first half of the 
period. Employment in textiles stood at 20,000 in 1968, 
14,000 of this being in jute. Mid-year employment in 
1969 was possibly still fairly close to 14,000, the redun- 
dancies not having had much effect by that time. This 
figure, and therefore employment in textiles, will be 
reduced, and could be substantially reduced in the 
1970s. 

51. The other main Tayside sectors of manufacturing 
seem likely to increase their outputs in the 1970s though 
the course of employment is less certain. Employment in 
the food, drink and tobacco group has been falling 
slowly and, with possibilities of greater labour produc- 
tivity, a continuation of this trend is suggested for the 
future. In paper, printing and publishing, some respon- 
dents foresee a small reduction in the labour force in the 
short term but employment in the longer run is thought 
likely to remain around its present level. 

Markets and supplies 

52. A number of firms provided an analysis of their 
markets (see also Table 23.1) and this shows heavy 
reliance on markets outside Scotland. This dependence 
is expected to increase both absolutely and as a 
proportion of output. In the sample, markets overseas 
and in England, Wales and Northern Ireland are expected 
to absorb 67% of outputs by 1975. Moreover the 
analysis understates the dependence of Tayside manufac- 
turing on export markets. A quantity of output 
represents intermediate goods which are exported after 
further processing outside the Region. 

53. A general characteristic of Tayside manufacturing 
appears to be reliance on external sources of supply for a 
large proportion of input materials (Table 14.5 of the 
Appendix). This is a situation that will persist although 
growth of manufacturing in the Region is thought likely 
to create opportunities for more suppliers, for the 
engineering industry particularly, to establish in Tayside. 
Many materials, eg steel, will always be brought into the 
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Region and the main improvement to which industry 
could look for such things lies in more extensive 
stockholding in Tayside. 

Transport 

54. The importance of external markets and external 
sources of supply makes transport of particular 
importance to the Region's manufacturing. The manu- 
facturers sampled rely heavily on road transport, over 
four fifths of all deliveries leaving their works by road 
(Table 23.2). 

55. The incidence of outward transport costs in firms' 
total costs is shown in Table 14.6 of the Appendix. Over 
three quarters of the firms sampled had transport costs 
of less than 3% of total costs. Within the sample, low 
proportions of transport costs were notable among firms 
manufacturing engineering and electrical goods. (We 



discuss roads in Chapter 22 and transport in Chapter 
23.) 

Further prospect 

56. We have concluded in Chapter 13 that the manu- 
facturing industry already established in the Region is 
unlikely to generate the increase in employment 
necessary to halt net emigration and induce immigration 
at the rates required by the expansion proposals. The 
attraction of new employers to the Region is thus of 
great importance for future development. The successful 
experience of the engineering and electrical goods 
industries in the Region suggests that this type of manu- 
facturing might respond to the attraction of, and work 
successfully in, Tayside. Moreover, further expansion of 
this sector should stimulate the development of 
supporting processes and services. 
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Appendix to Chapter 14 



STATISTICS FROM INDUSTRIAL SURVEY 



TABLE 14.5 Manufacturers' Sources of Supplies, 1967 




(numbers of firms) 

S I 



Tayside 

Rest of Scotland 
England, Wales 
and N. Ireland 
Overseas 



Total number of firms in sample = 40 
Source: Industrial Survey 



TABLE 14.6 Outward Transport Costs, 1967 

Percentage of Total Cost 
represented by the cost of 
Delivering Products to Customers 
% 

less than 0.5 
0.5- 

1.0- 

1.5- 

2 . 0 - 

2.5- 

3.0- 

3.5- 

4.0- 

4.5- 

5.0- 

6.0- 



8.0- 



11 . 0 - 

12.0 and over 

Total number of firms in sample 

Source: Industrial Survey 



Number of 
Firms 
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TABLE 14.7 Locational Advantages of Tayside 

Analysis of views of respondent firms-all industries 

FEA TURE Percen tages of FIRMS 

IDENTIFYING THE FEA TURE 

Good labour relations gg 

Pleasant environment gg 

No strike (in firm) in last 5 years 71 

Development Area status 07 

Good road communications 45 

Good local authority cooperation 45 

High quality of local labour 41 

Availability of unskilled labour 37 

Links with other Tayside firms 

and industries 27 

Low wages 27 

Availability of water/soft water 27 

Good rail communications 24 

Convenient to Scottish/local markets 22 

Availability of skilled labour 18 

Old-established centre for the industry 1 8 

Convenient for raw material supplies 18 

Good education (incl. tech.) facilities 14 

Availability of L.A. Housing 

(through Key Worker Scheme) 14 

Low land cost/ rent 14 

Easy effluent disposal 12 

Good port (export/import) facilities 12 

Community is the "right" size 10 

Tayside is a "growth" area 10 

Availability of housing 10 

Availability of good industrial sites 8 

Short travel to work distances 2 

Cl imate 2 

Good relations with local schools 2 

Good air communications 2 



Source: Industrial Survey 
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TABLE 14.8 Locational Disadvantages of Tayside 

Analysis of views of respondent firms— all industries 



FEATURE 

Remoteness 

— from markets 

— supply sources 

— from technical advice/assistance 

— generally and other aspects 
Shortage of labour 

Poor communications 



Percentages of FIRMS 
IDENTIFYING THE FEATURE 

(firms) 71 

20 
6 
6 
41 
59 

(firms) 49 



- air 27 

- rail 20 

- road 18 

-sea 18 

Shortage of skilled labour 41 

Lack of entertainment, social/cultural 

facilities 29 

Difficult to get executive staff 30 

Poor housing 27 

Poor education/training facilities 27 

Narrow range of industry/lack of services 

and supplies 18 

Poor relations with local authority 16 

Image of Dundee/region 14 

Poor quality of local labour 10 

Poor local public transport 8 

High land cost and rates 8 

Lack of professional work opportunities 6 

High labour cost 6 

Vandalism 6 

Apprentices/workers leave after training 6 

Difficulties over effluent disposal 6 

Poor shopping facilities 4 

Absence of a middle class 4 

Difficult to get graduates 4 

Narrow labour market 16 



Source: I ndustrial Survey 

TABLE 14.9 Factors influencing Choice of Site 



FACTOR 


Firms mentioning the factor 




Number 


% 


Proximity to labour 


46 


84 


Industrial estate facilities 


20 


36 


Proximity to transport facilities 


19 


35 


Periphery of community 


16 


29 


Proximity to public transport 


15 


27 


Pleasant surroundings 


14 


25 


Nearness. to housing 


12 


22 


Easy effluent disposal 


9 


16 


Water supplies 


8 


15 


Public services available 


8 


15 


Quality of local skills 


9 


16 


Land available for expansion 


7 


13 


Transport costs 


6 


11 


Education and training facilities 


6 


11 


Proximity to town centre 


5 


9 


Rent or land cost levels 


5 


9 


Chance to purchase site 


4 


7 


Car parking space 


3 


5 


Convenient for shopping 


2 


4 


Nearness to existing site 


2 


4 


Clean air 


1 


2 


Proximity to raw material source 


1 


2 


Local authority influence 


1 


2 


Easy access 


1 


2 


Total number of firms specifying factors 


55 




Source: Industrial Survey 
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TABLE 14.10 Tayside Locations suggested as particularly suitable for Manufacturing 



LOCATION 


Firms suggesting the location 




Number 


% 


Dundee 


32 


58 


Perth— Dundee— Arbroath strip 


3 


5 


Monifieth/Csrnoustie strip 


1 


2 


Barry 


1 


2 


Perth 


10 


18 


Arbroath 


10 


18 


North Fife 


6 


11 


Tayport/Newport 


2 


4 


Cupar 


1 


2 


Newburgh 


1 


2 


Strathmore towns 


5 


9 


Forfar 


5 


9 


Brechin 


3 


5 


Montrose 


3 


5 


Blairgowrie 


1 


2 


Crieff 


1 


2 


A New Town 


1 


2 


Total number of firms responding 


55 





Source: Industrial Survey 
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15 The Construction Industry 



1. This study analyses the structure and performance 
of the construction industry in Tayside in the recent 
past and examines factors influencing the levels of 
capacity likely to be required in the industry in Tayside 
given certain rates of growth of its total population. 

2. The methods of investigation included analysis of 
data provided by government departments and trade 
associations, interviews with firms and organisations in 
the construction industry, and a postal questionnaire 
circulated to contractors operating in the region. 

Capacity Constraints 

3. In recent years the construction industry in Great 
Britain has been able to expand output and productivity 
at a rate generally comparable with that of manufactur- 
ing industry. Indeed, over a number of periods, the 
construction industry exceeded the rates of increase of 
output recorded by manufacturing industry. For the 
most recent years, the output of the construction 
industry in Scotland increased more rapidly than that of 
Great Britain as a whole, and annual rates of increase in 
output per operative have been high at 4-5%. Certain 
factors affecting the situation of the industry in 
Scotland have favoured growth. 

(a) The pressure of demand on total labour 
resources has been relatively low in Scotland. 
This has helped the industry to retain labour 
that would otherwise have gone to manufactur- 
ing industry. 

(b) The Development Area status of almost all of 
Scotland favours continuity of construction 
work; continuity is an important factor contri- 
buting to higher productivity and, perhaps, to 
the attraction of capacity in the form of large 
contractors. 

(c) Although the evidence is limited, the contri- 
bution of a small number of large-scale contrac- 
tors to total building output - particularly in 
housing - seems to be greater in Scotland than 
in England and Wales. Large contractors, with 
relatively sophisticated techniques, can achieve 
higher output levels per operative than medium 
and small firms. 

(d) House-building, of kinds offering scope for high 
levels of output per operative, has been a major 
element in Scottish construction output. 

4. Analysis of the experience of New Town Develop- 
ment Corporations identified two main factors 
supporting the view that the construction industry is 
relatively flexible in capacity. 

(a) The mobility of the labour force is illustrated 
by the success of a number of New Town 
Development Corporations in attracting 
construction workers from adjacent conurba- 
tions enjoying high levels of construction 
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activity. The favourable experience of Skel- 
mersdale and Telford would appear to be 
particularly relevant to the situation of Dundee 
and Tayside in relation to Central Scotland. 

(b) Contractors not previously operating in an area 
designated as a New Town or ’high growth rate 
region' were attracted by the probability of 
continuous building programmes. This positive 
reaction was assisted by the mobility of the 
industry's labour force. It is also worthy of 
note that some New Town authorities provided 
housing for construction industry operatives. 
This policy was not very important in attracting 
labour, partly because of the mobility of much 
of the labour, and partly because of the fact 
that when resident in a New Town some 
construction operatives were attracted by 
manufacturing industry and left the construc- 
tion industry. 

5. In the course of a number of interviews with 
selected New Town authorities, attention was drawn to 
certain factors that adversely affected the maintenance 
of construction resources at satisfactory levels. Fluctua- 
tions in the rate at which additional employment 
opportunities are created directly affect the level of 
building work. Wide fluctuations result in irregular 
housing (and other construction)- progress and tend to 
make contractors operate at less than optimum 
efficiency. Other factors included the risks of relying on 
a single contractor for a large proportion of a housing 
programme: and the tendency to find architectural staff 
difficult to secure, and vacancies difficult to fill when 
design and development work had reached a relatively 
mature stage. The New Town Development Corporations 
were, however, all most emphatic that apart from the 
effects of national shortages of labour and materials, 
they had experienced little difficulty in attracting 
resources to carry out their building programmes. 

The Construction Industry in Tayside 

6. The salient features of the construction industry in 

Tayside are summarised below: 

(a) Data from the Ministry of Public Building and 
Works (MPBW) indicate that over a relatively 
short period to 1967 the numbers of firms and 
operatives in the construction industry in Tay- 
side have remained relatively constant propor- 
tions of the total numbers in the construction 
industry in Scotland; in contrast, the propor- 
tion of the value of new orders obtained by 
contractors in Tayside increased appreciably 
towards the end of this period. In 1967, there 
were about 600 contracting firms with 
registered . off ices in Tayside. This may be 
compared with a figure of around 6,000 for 
Scotland as a whole. The size of the labour 
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force as defined in the MPBW return from 
contractors registered in the region, tends to 
understate the actual number of operatives 
employed. Using Department of Employment 
and Productivity (DEP) returns, the labour 
force in Tayside has been maintained at some- 
thing of the order of 13,000 to 14,000 in 
recent years. In 1967, Tayside appeared to 
become relatively more important, on the basis 
of new orders, as an area of construction 
activity within Scotland. Contractors' new 
orders, as recorded by the MPBW, rose from 
about £20m in 1965 and 1966 to just below 
£40m in 1967. In 1967 new orders for Tayside 
accounted for just below 10% of the total 
obtained by contractors in Scotland as a whole, 
the percentages for 1965 and 1966 being just 
under 6% and just under 7% respectively. 

(b) Medium to large construction firms are rela- 
tively strongly represented in Tayside as 
resident contractors. Firms of this size (ie 
employing more than 300 operatives) account 
for about 4% of the total number of 
construction firms employing more than 13 
operatives in both Scotland and Great Britain. 
In Tayside this size of firm accounts for about 
10% of the total. Furthermore, for a number of 
years, several national firms have undertaken 
work in the region at a relatively low level of 
activity, ie, less than £500,000 per annum. 
There are two building firms of national 
(Scottish) standing registered in Dundee and a 
number of major contractors of national (Great 
Britain) standing operate on a relatively 
continuous basis in the region. Moreover the 
Building Department of the Corporation of 
Dundee employs some 600 operatives. Civil 
engineering firms are, by the nature of their 
work, relatively mobile and cannot be classified 
in the same way as building firms in the 
regional structure of the industry. However, a 
number of such firms have been prominent in 
the region in the recent past. 

(c) The distribution of the labour force and 
building and specialist sub-contractors matches 
the existing distribution of population. Four 
towns in the region account for about 70% of 
housing activity and more than 80% of the 
construction industry labour force is registered 
at the DEP Exchanges in these towns.. 

(d) Factory capacity for the production of system 
building components in the region is limited to 
one major unit in Dundee, operated by Crudens 
Ltd. The current capacity of the factory is put 
at 750 houses per annum, and it is planned to 
increase it to 1,000 per annum. There are also a 
number of small units in relatively early stages 
of development. More significantly, heavy 
concrete components have been successfully 
transported from Falkirk for the construction 
of high-rise flats in Dundee. 

Future Capacity 

7. The recent performance of the Scottish construc- 
tion industry, the experience of the New Town Develop- 



ment Corporations and recent developments in Tayside, 
suggest that the likely rates of growth of population 
would not be constrained by the inability of the 
construction industry to expand at the required rates. 
To test this hypothesis postal questionnaires were distri- 
buted to a number of building and civil engineering firms 
operating within the region. Certain factors that could 
act as constraints were revealed, but it appears that 
annual increases of output of at least 10% could be 
achieved without undue difficulty. 

8. In general, analysis of the data collected suggested 
that the capacity of the construction industry in Tayside 
could expand, relatively easily, to meet any future 
demands likely to be placed upon it. Respondents 
considered that the most significant requirements within 
this optimistic view were 

(a) continuity of work; 

(b) a wider use of serialised and negotiated 
contracts, particularly as increased capital funds 
were likely to be tied up in projects; 

(c) availability of skilled labour, particularly if 
increases in annual output in excess of 10% per 
annum had to be achieved; and 

(d) availability of working capital, particularly for 
the small to medium firms whose areas of 
activity coincide with the Tayside region. 

9. Some of these factors were examined in more detail 
with the assistance of various building and civil engineer- 
ing firms operating within or on the periphery of the 
region. These firms emphasised the importance of the 
mobility of labour employed in the construction 
industry. It was suggested that building trade labour was 
mobile within a radius of at least 30—40 miles. Willing- 
ness to move to where work is available is supported by 
the standard allowances available for travelling time and 
subsistence. Contractors had different ideas about the 
possible sources of additional labour for Tayside, but it 
is clear that large supplies of labour exist within a 
40-mile radius of the perimeter of the Tayside region. 
On the demand side, labour requirements for hypo- 
thetical increases in the Tayside construction programme 
are difficult to quantify in the absence of certainty 
about types of construction and the output-mixes at 
different times. However, an increase of 1,500 dwellings 
per annum in the current housing programme would 
require an additional 1,000 to 1,500 operatives. Such an 
increase represents less than 5% of the labour force 
currently employed in the three regions adjacent to 
Tayside (North East Scotland, Falkirk/Stirling, 
Edinburgh). In so far as labour does have to travel into 
the area, either on a daily or weekly basis, clients for 
construction projects would have to meet extra costs 
which might be of the order of an additional 5—10%. It 
should, however, be remembered that the willingness of 
labour to move into Tayside is also affected by the 
volume of construction activity elsewhere in Scotland. 

10. In contrast to the generally optimistic view about 
labour supply, attention was drawn to three possible 
causes of difficulty: 

(a) Exceptional increases in the load on the 
construction industry in particular areas in 
the region could, in the short run, unduly 
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increase the costs of construction. Dundee, 
for example, was described as an area of high 
bonuses; but trades union representatives 
explained that these were due to produc- 
tivity agreements negotiated with employers. 
In so far as higher payments to labour are 
offset by higher productivity, no comment is 
necessary. 

(b) The distance of Dundee from the high 
construction activity areas of the Central 
Belt has resulted, we believe, in a relatively 
small proportion of specialist sub-contracting 
firms in the region. Moreover, personnel 
employed by such firms appear to be less 
mobile than workers in such traditional 
building crafts as bricklaying, joinery, and 
plastering. Unless the initial build-up of the 
parts of the construction programme 
employing relatively high proportions of the 
skills required by specialist sub-contractors - 
for example, hospital, university, and 
commercial complexes - was implemented at 
a rate that allowed for steady increases in the 
supply of these skills, shortfalls could arise. 

(c) The balance of project designs has an impor- 
tant influence on the demand for particular 
labour skills. It was reported that the 
demand for in situ concrete structures in the 
region was causing a shortage of shuttering 
joiners, at the time of the survey, compared 
with a ready availability of bricklayers. This 
sort of situation is difficult to control - 
especially for private sector projects - but a 
development corporation or similar controll- 
ing body can act as a useful co-ordinator in 
such matters. For example, such a body 
could attempt to balance a house-building 
programme between traditional, rationalised 
traditional, and system methods of construc- 
tion. 

11. Respondents emphasised the importance of the 
size and type of building contracts which were 
likely to emerge in an expanding region. For 
housing contracts, respondents were of the firm opinion 
that the optimum contract size was for 200 houses 
extending over a contract period of two years. The 
advantages of larger contracts were not considered to be 
particularly significant from the point of view of the 
organisation of labour and the attainment of higher 
productivity levels. Non-housing contracts tend to occur 
more spasmodically and it is therefore important that a 
firm base-load in the non-housing sector should be 
established. A further important feature in non-housing 
sectors is the contract size; major national contractors 
require turnover levels of between £2m and £3m per 
annum before establishing branch or regional services 
and the possibility of achieving these levels would be 
required to foster the entry of such contractors into 
Tayside. 

12. System building capacity located in Tayside for 
the production of housing components is equivalent to 
about one-third of the present housing programme; 
moreover, supplies of components have been drawn 
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from the Central Belt. We consider that an increase in 
the housing programme - even by as much as 2,500 
houses per annum - would not justify, for the following 
reasons, the establishment of further substantial capacity 
of this nature in Tayside. 

(a) Considerable excess capacity for the produc- 
tion of system-building components already 
exists in Scotland. Many firms are operating 

. on low margins, and in some cases substantial 
losses have been made. 

(b) The main Scottish factories producing 
system -building components, excluding those 
in Tayside, are located in the Central Belt 
and NE Scotland. Components from these 
factories can be hauled, economically, at 
least to the perimeter of the Tayside region. 

<c) Although only one major factory for the 
production of system-building components 
has been established in Tayside, other 
factories capable of small expansions are 
located in Dundee and Perth. 

13. Contractors suggested that the designation of Tay- 
side as a growth area would inevitably attract a large 
influx of design, engineering and surveying staff. 
Although such an influx would undoubtedly be advan- 
tageous (and necessary) in many respects, contractors 
maintained that the multiplicity of design solutions 
would be likely to increase by a large margin. If this 
were so, it could cause imbalance in labour flows and 
undesirably low standardisation in building components 
with the consequence that building costs would be 
higher than they need have been. 

14. It was observed by respondents that the multi- 
plicity of clients likely to be involved in the execution of 
a comprehensive programme for a particular area would 
make the co-ordination of planning, etc difficult, and 
that this could prevent the emergence of the optimum 
flow of projects from the point of view of contractors. 
The reorganisation of local government may, however, 
facilitate co-ordination (particularly of the timing of 
building starts) between authorities of differing sizes and 
responsibilities. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

15. The evidence of this study indicates that it is 
highly probable that the capacity of the construction 
industry in Tayside will not act as a constraint on the 
rates of expansion in population and employment which 
may be proposed for the region in other parts of the 
planning study. The main points which lead to this view 
are summarised below. 

(a) The recent performance of the Scottish 
construction industry. 

(b) The fact that New Town Development 
Corporations have found contractors willing 
to mobilise resources to undertake substan- 
tial programmes in areas previously operating 
at low levels of activity. 

(c) The structure of the Tayside construction 
industry, and recent changes in this struc- 
ture, are consistent with trends for the whole 
Scottish industry. Such differences as are 
discernible demonstrate a basic strength in the 
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Tayside industry, particularly in the repre- 
sentation of medium to large firms working 
in the area on a fairly continuous basis. 

(d) In the view of contractors, the outstanding 
factor which would contribute to the 
industry's ability to increase capacity in Tay- 
side would be some assurance of continuity 
of work. This is, of course, a general plea 
made by the construction industry in other 
regions and sectors. Reduction of uncertainty 
about the future load of work is important, 
and publication of a substantial amount of 
information about the future basic construc- 
tion programme in the area would contribute 
significantly to the ease with which the 
industry could increase its capacity at any 
required rate. 

(e) Respondents emphasised the importance, in 
comparison with other factors, of the need 
for adequate supplies of skilled labour. This 
became more important the higher the 
increases in annual output that were 
proposed. 

16. All things considered, and making allowances for 
the factors that could act as constraints, it appears that 
annual increases of at least 10% in output could be 
achieved without undue difficulty. 

Recommendations 

17. The policy of physical expansion for the Tayside 
region, and the demands placed upon the construction 
industry, should consider the following: 

(a) The possibility of rolling building and civil 



engineering programmes, projected forward 
for some years, that indicate the probable 
levels of expenditure for major sectors. Such 
programmes could be divided into two cate- 
gories: first, the more definite schemes and, 
second, possible additional elements. It would 
be expected that the former category would 
represent a larger proportion of the total 
forecast for the earlier years. With such 
information, contractors could identify 
markets for optimum expansion and deploy 
resources accordingly. 

(b) Policies of selective, serial, and negotiated 
tendering would be of importance in ensur- 
ing that contractors investing resources in the 
region were provided with some guarantee of 
continuity of work. 

(c) It is not recommended that additional indus- 
trialised building capacity should be estab- 
lished in the region to support a policy of 
population expansion. Current capacity is 
not insignificant and advantage can be taken 
of unused capacity already in other parts of 
Scotland. 

(d) The possibility of finding some means of 
limiting the growth in the number of design 
solutions that might emerge in the region is 
worthy of consideration. This would be 
important in the early part of the building 
programme when new resources are entering 
the region. The common plan ranges which 
are being introduced by the Scottish Local 
Authority Special Housing (SLASH) are an 
indication of what may be required. 
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16 The Shopping Hierarchy 



1. Shopping facilities are important to the develop- 
ment of a city region that would attract people and 
industry to Tayside. Providing new shopping capacity to 
serve a substantially increased population would add to 
what is already a major source of employment, would 
require material quantities of capital, and would 
generate significant demands on the construction 
industry. The study of shopping centres and their inter- 
relationships has been an important consideration in our 
examination of possible distributions of population 
within Tayside. Moreover preparation of proposals for 
shopping facilities has assisted the development of 
complementary policies towards the competing claims 
on land from other elements of the urban system such as 
entertainment, wholesaling, storage, and offices. 

2. A model hierarchy of shopping facilities (paragraphs 
33 to 40) was used as a guide to the increments of 
population that might be added to existing communities 
and to the sizes and locations of possible new communi- 
ties. The sizes and natures of these centres were 
suggested after considering possible changes in consumer 
behaviour and the retail structure. It was appreciated 
that, for the individual, the journey to shop is probably 
next in importance after the journey to work. 

3. The defects of the model, and its weakness in appli- 
cation, were fully recognised. Projections in retailing are 
subject to wide margins of error. The critical demand 
variables include size of population, level of income, 
social status, and car ownership; on the supply side, there 
are costs, techniques, and market structures. All of these 
are notoriously difficult to project even over short 
periods. Moreover, in the establishment of shopping 
centres, private capital is often the deciding factor. It 
follows that the model and the associated analysis 
provide a framework for decision-making, and do not set 
out a rigid plan for a situation in which a flexible 
approach is required. 

4. While this chapter provides a policy framework 
within which detailed decisions can be made at a local 
level about the location and areas of floor space required 
for retailing, we must emphasise that other services, 
including wholesaling, are also substantial consumers of 
space in urban areas. We comment briefly on these other 
requirements in paragraphs 48 to 57. 

5. The Tayside hierarchy of shopping centres and their 
functional linkages are considered as follows:— 

(a) What is the present situation? 

TABLE 16.1 Shopping Turnover in Tayside 

compared with Scotland and UK, 1961 

Population 
1961 

Tayside 451,962 

Scotland 5,178,490 

U.K. 51,250,490 
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(b) How is the hierarchy likely to be affected by 
future trends in the economic, social and 
cultural habits of consumers and in the market 
structure and methods of the retail trade? 

(c) How might the hierarchy be affected by, and in 
its turn affect, different sizes and distributions 
of population? 

(d) How can future effective demand be estimated 
and translated into floor space requirements? 

6. Retailers, as the penultimate stage between 
producer and consumer, typically locate as close to their 
customers as is compatible with the attainment of a large 
market area. The market area of a shop is that surround- 
ing region from which, with varying degrees of proba- 
bility, customers may be expected to travel to that shop 
rather than to another competing shop. Market areas 
differ for convenience and durable goods. Convenience 
goods are bought frequently and regularly, and have low 
unit costs; consumers tend to travel only short distances 
to obtain them, eg groceries, tobacco. Durable goods 
are bought less often and intermittently, and have higher 
unit costs, and consumers are prepared to travel longer 
distances to compare and buy them, eg cars, washing 
machines. A shop selling durable goods usually requires, 
for viability, a larger market area than a shop selling 
convenience goods. 



The Present Situation 

7. Tayside is not a closed system for retailing. There 
are leakages to centres outside the Region (eg Kirkcaldy, 
Glenrothes, Edinburgh, Aberdeen). Conversely, consider- 
able support is generated from outside for shops within 
the Region ( eg Perth, Pitlochry, St Andrews, East 
Neuk). Table 16. 1 shows that expenditure per head at 
£162.6 a year, was £6.2 per annum less than the Scottish 
average in 1961. 

8. Retailing provides jobs for about 1 in 10 persons 
employed in Tayside (Table 16.2). In the period 
1951—1961 employment in retailing rose from about 
15,000 to about 19,000 increasing from 8.2% to 10.7% 
of total employment. In the subsequent period, 
1962—1966, employment fluctuated, but by 1966 the 
situation was similar to that of 1961. In the long term 
employment in the retail trade may be expected to rise 
both absolutely and as a proportion of total employ- 
ment. In the short term however various factors, eg 
government measures, will modify and may even reverse 
that trend. 



Turnover Number of 

£ per head establishments 

162.6 4,792 

168.8 53,386 

597,307 



Turnover 
£000 
73,327 
870,187 

8,918,860 174.9 

Source: Census of Distribution, 1961 
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TABLE 16.1(a) Shopping in Tayside, 1961 



Estimated 



LOCAL AUTHORITY 
AREA 

ANGUS COUNTY 

Burghs 

ARBROATH 

BRECHIN 

CARNOUSTIE 

DUNDEE 

FORFAR 

KIRRIEMUIR 

MONIFIETH 

MONTROSE 

Districts of County 

BRECHIN 

CARNOUSTIE 

FORFAR 

KIRRIEMUIR 

MONIFIETH 

MONTROSE 


Estimated 

Population 

1961 

278,370 

19,533 

7,114 

5,511 

182,959 

10,252 

3,485 

3,475 

10,702 

4,921 

5,517 

7,078 

4,515 

7,702 

5,606 


Turnover 

£000 

46,180 

3,752 

1,565 

879 

33,089 

2,202 

763 

351 

2,608 

158 

68 

385 

92 

212 

56 


Turnover 
£ per head 

165.9 

192.1 

220.0 

159.5 

180.9 

214.8 

218.9 
101.0 
243.7 

32.1 

12.3 

54.4 

20.4 

27.5 
10.0 


gain or 
loss from 
outside 
£000 
+ 917 

+ 576 
+ 408 

- 17 
+3340 
+ 535 
+ 196 
-214 
+ 868 

-642 

-829 

- 766 
-642 
-1040 
-856 


Number of 
Establish- 
ments 

2,888 

314 

146 

85 

1,715 

192 

76 

33 

188 

25 

14 

45 

17 

29 

9 


PERTH COUNTY (Part) 
Burghs 


112,617 


19,080 


169.4 


+ 768 


1,166 


ABERFELDY 


1,469 


515 


350.6 






ABERNETHY 


601 


99 


164.7 


+ 1 




ALYTH 


1,862 


619 


332.4 


+ 316 


40 


AUCHTERARDER 


2,426 


477 


196.6 


+ 83 




BLAIRGOWRIE 


5,168 


1,385 


268.0 


+ 545 




COUPAR ANGUS 


2,049 


431 


210.3 


+ 98 


38 


CRIEFF 


5,773 


1,408 


243.9 


+ 469 


106 


PERTH 


41,199 


11,128 


270.1 


+4429 


479 


PITLOCHRY 


2,501 


617 


246.7 


+ 210 


41 


Districts of County 


CENTRAL 


9,147 


556 


60.8 


-931 




EASTERN 


9,171 


286 


31.2 


-1205 




HIGHLAND 


8,596 


536 


62.4 


-862 


55 


PERTH 


22,655 


1,023 


45.2 


-2661 


114 


FIFE COUNTY (Part) 
Burghs 


60,975 


8,067 


132,6 


-1680 


738 


AUCHTERMUCHTY 


1,354 


224 


165.4 






CRAIL 


1,066 


163 


152.9 


- 10 




CUPAR 


5,495 


1,877 


341.6 


+ 984 


100 


ELIE/EARLSFERRY 


1,128 


187 


165.8 


+ 4 




FALKLAND 


1,032 


— 


— 


— 


— 


KILRENNY/ANSTRUTHER 


2,888 


567 


196.3 


+ 97 




LADYBANK 


1,207 


107 


88.6 


- 89 




NEWBURGH 


2,079 


265 


127.5 


- 73 




NEWPORT 


3,326 


318 


95.6 


-223 




PITTENWEEM 


1,576 


261 


165.6 


+ 5 




ST ANDREWS 


9,888 


2,349 


237.6 


+ 741 


150 


ST MONANCE 


1,406 


148 


105.3 


- 81 




TAYPORT 


3,151 


384 


121.9 


- 128 




Districts of County 


CUPAR 


13,668 


666 


48.7 


-1556 




ST ANDREWS 


11,711 


551 


47.0 


-1353 


85 


TOTALS 


451,962 


73,327 


162.6 


- 


4,792 



9. Tayside has two primary shopping hinterlands: 
Dundee is the more important centre, but Perth provides 
an almost equally attractive regional centre. 1 For most 
aspects of regional shopping the centres are competitive, 
ease of access determining the centre favoured by the 
customer. In other aspects they are complementary: 
Dundee has the larger number and variety of shops 
providing specialised goods and services; Perth projects 



the image of more leisurely personal service with a range 
of quality shops. In addition, the region has a number of 
smaller centres providing full ranges of convenience 
goods and a range of durables (Table 16.3). 

1 The following paragraphs owe much to the work of Mr 
Derek Diamond. We refer in particular to the Grangemouth/ 
Falkirk Regional Survey and Plan, HMSO, Edinburgh, 1968. 
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TABLE 16.2 Employment in Retailing, Tayside, 1951-66 



1951 

1956 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 



Number 

14,868 

15,354 

18,906 

20,171 

18,465 

19,597 

19,498 

18,915 



% of Tayside total 
employment 
8.2 
8.5 
10.7 
11.0 
10.0 
10.7 
10.7 
10.5 



Source : Department of Employment and Productivity 



TABLE 16.3 Retail Turnover and Floor Space in Selected Tayside Burghs 



1966 

Retail floor space 



1961 

Retail turnover 



Aberfeldy 

Arbroath 

Auchterarder 

Blairgowrie 

Brechin 

Carnoustie 

Coupar Angus 

Crieff 

Dundee 

Kirriemuir 

Monifieth 

Montrose 

Perth 

Pitlochry 

St Andrews 



sq ft 

42.000 

305.000 

31.000 

112.000 

140.000 

60.000 

33.000 

107.000 

111.000 
2,000,000 

193.000 

49.000 

23.000 

221.000 
680,000 

50.000 
200,000 



£000 

515 

3,752 

477 

1,385 

1,565 

879 

431 

1,408 

1,877 

33,089 

2,202 

763 

351 

2,608 

11,128 

617 

2,349 



Certain other burghs had larger turnovers than some of those included 
above: Alyth (£619,000), Kilrenny and Anstruther (£567,000), and 
Tayport (£384,000). 



Sources : Assessors' Records of Perth, Angus and Fife Counties and Dundee City; 

1961 Census of Distribution. 



10. Dundee has the greatest number and variety of 
shops and absorbs 45% of the retail turnover of the 
region. As a shopping centre, Dundee has a number of 
constituent segments of which the most important is the 
Central Shopping Area (CSA) which accounts for about 
50% of the City's retail turnover; of this approximately 
80% is sales of durable goods and 20% sales of con- 
venience goods. Redevelopment of the Overgate has 
increased the attractiveness and turnover capacity of the 
Area. About 75% of the customers of the CSA originate 
from within 2% miles of it and over 90% from within 15 
miles. The CSA of Dundee has a relatively restricted 
hinterland conditioned in part by the physical barriers of 
the Sidlaws to the north, the Tay to the south, and the 
existence of a thriving regional centre to the west. About 
50% of the customers travel to the CSA by bus while the 
remainder divide evenly between walking and driving. 1 

11. A number of subordinate centres lie within the 
immediate hinterland of Dundee. Shoppers from these 
centres meet their convenience needs locally but tend to 
travel to Dundee for durables. Wormit, Newport and 
Tayport, on the south bank of the Tay, depend upon 
Dundee for durables. On the north bank, Invergowrie to 
the west and Monifieth and Carnoustie to the east, show 
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a similar dependence. 

12. Perth is an attractive regional centre serving a large 
agricultural hinterland and benefiting from a consider- 
able tourist trade. About 15% of the Tayside retail turn- 
over falls to Perth with its Central Shopping Area 
dominating the trade. Among the factors that explain 
the success of Perth as a thriving regional centre only 22 
miles from Dundee are its historical importance and 
strategic location, a prosperous 'close support' and 
hinterland, and the fact that a large part of its quality 
trade is complementary to, rather than competitive with 
Dundee. 2 

13. Abernethy and Newburgh to the south of Perth 
have close links with that city. Auchterarder lies almost 
equidistant between Stirling and Perth but shoppers tend 
to regard Perth as the more attractive centre. 

14. Shoppers from Alyth, Blairgowrie and Coupar 
Angus use both Perth and Dundee. Shoppers from the 

1 Data on customers from a survey conducted by Dundee 
College of Technology in 1967. 

2 A detailed commercial assessment has been made in the 
Scottish Development Department's Perth Case Study. 
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remainder of the Strathmore towns are clearly within 
the sphere of influence of Dundee. Forfar, Brechin and 
Blairgowrie are good examples of district centres to 
which the population of the surrounding rural areas 
make weekly or twice-weekly visits for shopping. Kirrie- 
muir, Coupar Angus and Alyth cater in large measure for 
the needs of the dispersed populations of the adjacent 
rural areas. 

15. Montrose is a thriving district centre looking 
mainly to Dundee, though also to Aberdeen, for regional 
needs. It benefits by its location almost equidistant 
between these centres and from a considerable tourist 
trade. Brechin, only six miles to the west of Montrose, is 
definitely within Dundee's sphere of influence. 1 

16. Arbroath provides a full range of convenience 
goods and a wide range of durables but it suffers serious 
traffic congestion in its Central Shopping Area. 

17. Crieff, Aberfeldy, and Pitlochry all look to Perth 
as their regional centre. They provide a greater range of 
shopping facilities than their immediate 'close support' 
would justify. This is because they service large hinter- 
lands in the adjacent Highland area and benefit from 
considerable tourist trade. 

18. Before the opening of the Tay Road Bridge (1966) 
the north of Fife was linked to Dundee only by rail and 
ferry. This encouraged the growth of St Andrews and 
Cupar as district shopping centres, which are in part 
competitive, in part complementary. Retailing comes 
after the university as the most important sector of the 
St Andrews economy from the employment point of 
view. 2 Support from the permanent population of the 
town and its immediate hinterland is supplemented by 
the requirements of more than 2,000 students in term 
and large numbers of holidaymakers in summer; In 
consequence, more specialist and quality shops exist in 
St Andrews than might be expected in a town of its size. 
The strategic location of Cupar at the centre of a large 
agricultural area has ensured its position as a thriving 
district centre. This situation may change as a conse- 
quence of the existence of the road bridge and growth of 
population and shopping facilities at St Andrews and 
Glenrothes. 

19. Like Strathmore, the north of Fife has a number 
of lower order centres serving a dispersed, largely rural 
population. Of these Auchtermuchty, Falkland and 
Ladybank are the most significant. 

20. The towns of the East Neuk of Fife, Crail, 
Anstruther, Pittenweem, St Monance and Elie, each serve 
their immediate close support and large numbers of 
summer visitors with convenience goods. Of the group, 
Anstruther has the greatest number and variety of shops. 
A considerable proportion of the East Neuk's expendi- 
ture on durables goes to Kirkcaldy, Leven, Methil and 
Buckhaven. 

21. Tayside has in total about 5 million square 
feet' of gross floor space devoted to retailing, and an 
average tum-over per square foot of about £1 5. There 
is evidence of low turnover per square foot throughout 



the area and thus the possibility of more efficient use of 
floor space. 

Future T rends 

22. Within the next 30 years radical alterations may be 
expected in the market structure, conduct, and perfor- 
mance of retailing as it responds to changesMn consumer 
behaviour and demand. In practice, of course, retailers 
will operate within various social and economic con- 
straints and there will be a lagged and imperfect response 
to changes on the demand side. 

23. Retail sales will increase as real per capita mcomes 
increase but less quickly since much of the increases in 
incomes will be spent on transport, holidays, housing, 
entertainment, etc. Increasing real retaiJ expenditure will 
not require a corresponding increase in retail floor space. 
First, part of the increased expenditure will be on quality 
rather than quantity and on items which are pre-packed, 
refrigerated, processed or otherwise have a high value- 
added content. 3 Second, increases in productivity will 
enable the same amount of floor space to handle higher 
turnover. 

24. One measure of productivity in retailing is turn- 
over per square foot. Widely different estimates of 
present turnover per square foot have been offered, 
suggesting varying trading conditions and levels of 
productivity throughout the industry. There are particu- 
larly wide variations between productivity in older shops 
and in more modern, and better laid out, property. Thus 
increases in productivity will follow the replacement of 
older property by new outlets as part of redevelopment 
schemes, and shops in entirely new developments will 
also have higher rates of turnover per square foot. A 
steady increase in productivity is to be expected in the 
future as a result of the more efficient use of factor 
inputs, especially labour. 4 Increases will be more 
readily achieved in selling regularly-bought (and hence 
more predictable) convenience goods than in the case of 
space-expensive durable goods even though sales of the 
latter will expand more rapidly. 

25. If present trends continue consumers will place 
increasing emphasis on ease of access to shopping 
facilities, competitive pricing, availability of credit, and 
the attractiveness of store layouts. The shopping trip will 
remain multi-purpose but its social aspects (meeting 
friends, exchanging gossip) will become less important. 
Perhaps the most significant changes in consumer 

1 Based on a survey conducted by Angus County Council 
Planning Department. 

2 A most interesting and relevant discussion of the economy 
of St Andrews is to be found in C Blake and S McDowell, 
'A local input-output table', Scottish Journal of Political 
Economy, Vol. XIV, 1967, pp. 227-242. 

3 This, and other trends mentioned, are suggested by American 
experience. If it is accepted that British experience often 
differs in timing and degree rather than in kind from North 
American then valuable lessons may be drawn. It is wrong, 
of course, to expect North American experience merely to be 
duplicated in Britain. Account must be taken of differences 
in institutions and national ethos. 

4 K D George and P V Hills, Productivity and Capital Expendi- 
ture in Retailing, Department of Applied Economics 
Occasional Paper No. 16, Cambridge University Press, 1968. 
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behaviour will spring from increasing use of the motor 
car which will radically alter the relative accessibility of 
shopping centres. In general, large centres offering a 
wider variety of goods will benefit from motorised 
shopping at the expense of small ones. However conges- 
tion and lack of parking space in large centres may limit 
their development to the advantage of small centres 
located peripheral to the core. Centres that can 
accommodate cars will have a competitive edge over 
those that find it difficult to offer such accommodation. 
Weekly or bi-weekly one-stop shopping will increasingly 
become the norm of a predominantly car-owning 
society, with visits to local shops to make good small 
requirements in convenience goods and irregular trips to 
regional centres for specialised requirements or to 
compare durables. 

26. Outstanding features of British retailing in the 
20th century have been the increase of average shop size 
and the extension of ownership over a number of 
outlets. The term 'economies of scale' covers a variety of 
factors that combine to favour large units and large 
organisations. 

27. Mass production of quality-controlled retail goods, 
which is a pre-condition for the development of uniform 
branding, packaging and advertisement of products, 
seems likely to become more widespread. This will make 
possible further standardisation of retail outlets with 
built-in guarantees of quantity and quality continuing to 
change the skills required by individual retailers from 
those concerned with buying and merchandising to the 
techniques of accounting and market analysis. Moreover 
consumer behaviour seems likely to become more homo- 
geneous under the influence of the mass media and mass 
education. And increasing standardisation of product, 
outlet and demand, will enable retailers to take further 
advantage of the economies of large scale operation. To 
these trends will be added the possibilities of compu- 
terised data handling and the mechanised movement 
of merchandise. The economies of scale inherent in these 
operations will strengthen the trend towards a smaller 
number of organisations and outlets. The abolition of 
resale price maintenance, the increase in self-service, and 
the increased use of advertising, trading stamps, free gifts 
and other powers of persuasion also favour larger organi- 
sations and outlets. 

28. There may be further breaches in the traditional 
barriers between outlets, merchandise being sold through 
outlets differentiated by function rather than by product, 
eg supermarkets, variety stores. In the future, as in the 
United States and Canada, conglomerate retailing insti- 
tutions may evolve as techniques become increasingly 
standardised and firms integrate horizontally and verti- 
cally to spread their risks and to seek higher profits. 

29. While new forms of retailing organisation will 
emerge, existing forms will flourish so long as they are 
able to adapt to consumer requirements. Novel and 
hybrid forms of outlet are tending to proliferate, eg 
supermarkets, discount houses, while old forms such as 
the market have rarely disappeared completely. But 
supermarkets, multiples, and variety stores will benefit 
particularly from the trends outlined above. 1 
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30. Though mass merchandising by horizontally inte- 
grated retailers may dominate, it will never monopolise. 
Retail outlets geared to mass merchandising are not able 
to meet the requirements of minority groups. Moreover, 
in an increasingly affluent society individuals will be 
better able to develop exotic tastes and demand 
products of exceptional quality. These will, in general, 
be supplied by small specialists who will remain indepen- 
dent of and complementary to the large horizontally- 
integrated retailers. 

31. Examination of these trends suggests that retailing 
will be consolidated into a smaller number of outlets 
with larger floor space per unit and greatly increased 
turnover per square foot. Supermarkets, multiples and 
variety stores seem to have a particularly bright future. 
New and prime sites with correspondingly high rents will 
tend to be taken by large operators with ready access to 
capital. Specialist retailers will tend to locate in older 
properties though in some cases they may become 
valuable tenants in modern centres seeking to provide 
for a discriminating public. 

32. The 1961 Census of Distribution suggested that 
retailing in Scotland was not changing as rapidly as in 
the country as a whole and, particularly, more slowly 
than in the south east of England which appeared to be 
the centre of retailing innovation. There is reason to 
suppose that recent changes in Scottish retailing are 
bringing it into line with the rest of the country. 2 

A MODEL HIERARCHY OF SHOPPING FACILITIES 

33. The changes in consumer behaviour and in the 
structure of the retailing industry discussed in the 
previous section suggest the development of an ideal or 
model hierarchy of shopping facilities. The bases for 
such a hierarchy are — 

i. the nature of consumer demand on the 
shopping trip; 

ii. the frequency of the shopping trip; 

iii. the predominant form of transport used; 

iv. the site preferences of various types of 
retailers; and 

v. the market area required to sustain these 
retailers. 

Four levels of shopping facilities may be distinguished 
in the model hierarchy: local, district, regional, and 
supra-regional. 

34. A local centre will be visited several times a week 
generally on foot either on a casual basis to pick up 
items forgotten on the main shopping trip or, more 
regularly, for perishable goods, eg milk, bread, news- 
papers. Shops will carry a range of convenience goods. 
Expenditure per visit will be small as will the gross floor 
space of shops and the capital required to set them up. 
Shops in local centres provide opportunities for inde- 
pendent shopkeepers prepared to work long and/or odd 
hours. 

1 A fuller review of trends is to be found in C Fulop, Compe- 
tition for Consumers, Allen and Unwin, 1964. 

2 See for instance G D Credland, B E Luby, G T Murray and 
I La Frenais, Scotland, the Vital Market, London, Nelson 
1966, pp. 123-4. 
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35. The higher the proportion of car owners in the 
population and the greater the relative accessibility to 
the district centre, the next level of the shopping hier- 
archy, the smaller the local centre will be. At the lowest, 
it may be an isolated corner store selling groceries or a 
free-standing supermarket. In areas of low car owner- 
ship, or where movement by car is severely restricted, a 
cluster of shops might develop composed of, say, a super- 
market, a post sub-office, a chemist, a newsagent/ 
tobacconist/confectioner, and a hairdresser. Such a 
cluster would require a market area population of 
around 5,(100, but a local centre need not be as large as 
this. 

36. A district centre is likely to be the most rapidly 
expanding level of the model hierarchy. It will be geared 
to once-weekly or twice-weekly one-stop bulk shopping 
by car and will require appropriate car-parking facilities. 
The centre will carry a full range of accessibility and a 
limited range of attraction goods. 1 District centres will 
be particularly suitable locations for multiples geared to 
regular standardised patterns of demand. Small district 
centres will have at their hearts the supermarkets and 
other foodshops eg dairies, butchers, greengrocers, 
bakeries. Larger centres will also include a range of 
drapers, chemists, ironmongers, shoeshops, shops selling 
radio and electrical goods and, perhaps, a small variety 
store. District centres serving populations that include a 
high proportion of particular socio-economic groups 
may support some specialist shops, eg quality shops such 
as boutiques. The smallest district centre would require a 
population of about 15,000 in its market area and a 
large centre a population of 60,000 or more. 

37. A regional centre will be visited less frequently 
than a district centre, say once or twice monthly. It will 
carry full ranges of accessibility and attraction goods. A 
regional centre will, ideally, be located within a large 
market area for durables and specialist goods which are 
bought intermittently and by comparison. In addition to 
a wide range of the more expensive household goods, 
there will be specialist clothing and footwear shops, 
quality jewellers, variety stores, and a number of shops 
geared to specialised food requirements, sports goods, 
etc. A regional shopping centre would generally require a 
market area with a population of at least 100,000. 
Shoppers will come to a regional centre by car or public 
transport. 

38. A supra-regional centre is distinguished from a 
regional centre by its greater number and size of competing 
retail outlets and the range and quality of the goods and 
services which they provide rather than by different 
types of outlet. It will offer within its function as a 
supra-regional centre a limited range of accessibility 
goods and an excellent range of attraction goods. It may 
be visited only two or three times a year, say for 
Christmas shopping, sales, etc. Congestion and parking 
problems in the central shopping area will almost 
certainly involve curtailed use of the private car and 
consequent use of public transport. The central shopping 
area will provide a suitable site for clusters of durable 
goods shops so that a clothing area, a shoe area, an elect- 
rical goods area, may be distinguished. Department 
stores, variety stores, and shops selling highly specialised 



products are also likely to be viable in this location. The 
strength of the supra-regional centre will lie in its 
centrality and the range of its facilities and its conse- 
quent attractiveness for widely scattered customers. It 
will generally require a market area with 500,000 or 
more of a population. The nature of the typical 
shopping trip, as for the regional centre, will be for 
purposes of comparison. 

39. In practice the clearcut stages of the shopping hier- 
archy in a city region are likely to be blurred, and the 
relationships between the various centres and levels are 
likely to be continually changing. Nevertheless the 
centres at each level in the model represent a meaningful 
aggregation of functions, each one incorporating the 
characteristics of the level below it, and it provides a 
useful basis for planning. To gain the potential advan- 
tages of the model hierarchy in scale, transport and 
communication economies, and in opportunities for 
consumer comparison and choice, a population distri- 
bution should, as far as possible, foster the distinct 
development of the different types of centre. In 
particular, a distribution might try to encourage the 
development of the maximum number of higher order 
centres on the grounds that a regional centre, for 
example, can offer some things that cannot be offered 
by an accumulation of district centres and can offer 
other things more advantageously. While the creation of 
a model shopping hierarchy is not, by any means, a 
dominating factor in selecting an optimum distribution 
of population, it can be a helpful indicator. 

40. We examined possible distributions of population 
and of retail facilities for Tayside in the light of the 
following considerations: (a) creation of the largest 
possible number of higher order centres; (b) creation of 
market areas that would allow higher order centres to 
achieve their full potentials and all centres to have popu- 
lations in their market areas that would let them prosper 
at their particular levels. This suggests favouring a popu- 
lation distribution that would justify the provision of 
sufficient shops and floor space in Dundee to develop it 
as a supra-regional centre; in Perth to confirm and 
develop it as a regional centre; and in a number of 
communities to establish and develop them as district 
centres. In addition, the concept of the local centre 
serving a population of a few thousands was used, with 
other guides, to help us consider the more detailed 
location of population. 

41. The implications of these pruposals for Dundee, 
and an outline policy for shopping in the City, are 
described in an Appendix to this chapter. 

Projection of Retail Floor Space Requirements 

42. The bases for predicting floor space requirements 
are: (1) the demographic characteristics of future popu- 

1 Accessibility trade is here defined as all trade done in con- 
venience goods shops together with trade done in durable 
goods shops such as chemists, drapers, hardware, where 
proximity to the customer's home is the most significant 
factor in explaining why one shop rather than another is 
visited. Attraction trade is that done in durables where the 
characteristics of the shopping centre especially quantity and 
quality of shops 'attracts' the customer and facilitates com- 
parison shopping. 
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lation; (2) future per capita expenditure on retail goods; 
(3) future sales per square foot of gross selling space. 
The location of new floor space will depend also on (i) 
the location of future population, (ii) the location of 
present floor space, and (iii) the proportions of retail 
expenditure that will be spent, in the future, at different 
levels of the shopping hierarchy. 

43. The demographic characteristics of and possible 
locations for future population are discussed in other 
chapters. Estimated retail expenditure in Tayside is 
available from the 1961 Census of Distribution (Table 
16.1). In The National Plan (Cmnd 2764) retail 
expenditure was assumed to increase by 2.4% per 
capita per annum in the period 1960-1970; but that 
rate was not achieved, the estimated rate of increase 
being about 2% per annum. For this Study, a lower limit 
of 2% growth per capita per annum and an upper limit 
of 3% were assumed for 1971-2001. It may be that, 
given an above-average rate of development, incomes and 
retail expenditure in Tayside would grow faster than 3%, 
but there is a countervailing factor because new immi- 
grants tend to be young and to have children and this 
lowers retail expenditure per head. On the basis of a 2% 
rate of increase from 1961-2001, per capita retail 
expenditure by the year 2001 would be about £360 per 
annum; and total retail expenditure, given an increase of 
300,000 in population, would be around £270 million, 
with about £110 million of this attributable to the 
increase in population. With a 3% growth rate from 
1971, per capita expenditure would rise to about £480 
per annum, and total retail expenditure would be around 
£360 million, with the increase attributable to the 
increase in population being of the order of £140 
million. 

44. There is considerable divergence between average 
retail turnover per square foot for Tayside and com- 
parative data for traders 'of average ability' retailing in 
efficiently-designed premises. 1 Thus there appears to 
be opportunity in Tayside for increasing productivity in 
the short run by modernising existing shops and in the 
longer run by replacing them with more efficient outlets. 
Above-average improvements should be possible for 
standardised regularly-purchased items susceptible to 
economies of mass retailing, with lower rates of increase 
for durable and specialist goods bought intermittently 
and for which large space-expensive stocks are necessary 
to provide choice. 

45. Increasing retail expenditure will encourage, and 
redevelopment will contribute to, more efficient use of 
floorspace. It seems reasonable to assume that, by the 
end of the century, improvements in the productivity of 
the existing quantity of floorspace in Tayside would go 
most, if not all the way, to meet the additional expendi- 
ture attributable to the existing level of population even 
if expenditure increased at 3% per annum. The 
additional capacity required by an increment of 300,000 
people by 2001 could then be in the range 2—4 million 
square feet for all types of goods. 2 

46. It is important to distinguish between the extra 
space required for accessibility and for attraction goods. 
The location of new retail floor space for accessibility 
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goods usually bought in local or district centres, will 
depend overwhelmingly on the future distribution of 
population. The location of new space for attraction 
goods, which are for the most part durable and specialist 
goods usually bought in regional or supra-regional 
centres, will be heavily influenced by the present 
location of floor space and the proportions of future 
expenditure to be spent on different classes of goods. 

47. We expect expenditure on accessibility and attrac- 
tion goods to become increasingly separated with the 
latter going, almost entirely, to regional and supra- 
regional centres. No new regional centre is envisaged for 
Tayside by the year 2001, on the basis of the proposed 
distribution of population, and by far the greater part of 
increases in expenditure on durable and specialist items 
is expected to be absorbed by Dundee and Perth. In 
1961 accessibility goods accounted for over 70% of total 
retail turnover. If expenditure on accessibility goods is as 
high as 70% of total retail expenditure in 2001 (and it 
may be less) there would be 30% of £270-£360 million 
a year to be spent on attraction goods by the Tayside 
population. Some £30— £40 million of this would be 
attributable to additional population. If this increment 
were all spent in Dundee and Perth it would create a 
requirement for additional floor space of 0.6 to 1.3 
million square feet (allowing for the lower productivity 
of attraction floor space). In fact the additional space 
needed in the two cities would depend also on the net 
regional balance of outflows and inflows of expenditure, 
and on leakages from Dundee and Perth to lower order 
centres. Moreover, there would be a balance to be taken 
into account if increases in the productivity of existing 
floor space exceeded or fell short of the rate of increase 
in retail expenditure by the existing level of population. 

OTHER SERVICES AND OFFICES 

48. No examination in depth has been undertaken of 
the following categories and their floor space require- 
ments. 

(1) Certain non-retail shops, elfish restaurants, 
laundrettes, none of which was included in 
the 1961 Census of Distribution. 

(2) Centres of entertainment, eg theatres, 
cinemas; centres of recreation, eg swimming 
pools, ice-rinks; and centres of community 

1 A Method of Estimating Retail Floor Space Requirements 
ih Small and Medium Size Towns Outside the Conurbations, 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government, 1967, p. 11. 

2 Turnover averaged £15 per square foot in Tayside in 1961. 
A turnover of £25 per square foot was, however, being 
achieved in the more modern shops. It is assumed that 
productivity in Tayside can increase sufficiently between 
1961 and 2001 to handle, with no increase in aggregate 
floor space, an additional retail expenditure of 2 % per 
annum from 1961 to 1971 and as much as 3% thereafter. 
On this basis the demand for additional floor space will be 
attributable solely to the retail expenditure of the population 
increment. It was assumed that future investment in shops 
would be in facilities comparable to those which in 1961 
achieved a turnover of £25 per square foot. If we assume that 
facilities of this nature can achieve a 1 - 2 % increase in 
productivity per annum over the period to 2001 (see D 
Diamond, Grangemouth/Falkirk Regional Survey and Plan, 
HMSO, 1968, Vol.1, p.75.) then turnover in that year would 
average between £35 and £55 per square foot. In the case of 
'space-expensive' durable and specialist items turnover might 
average between £30 and £45 per square foot. 
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life, eg churches, halls. 

(3) Wholesaling and storage. 

(4) Offices. 

49. The requirements of category (1), even with 
substantial population expansion, are unlikely to be 
important and probably lie within the margin of error of 
the general retailing projections. As for centres of enter- 
tainment and community life, our evidence is that the 
present situation is one of some surplus of capacity. 
Where there were deficiences, they seemed to arise from 
the inadequate quality of the services with any 
additional space likely to be required to make them 
good being negligible or small. The future space require- 
ments of this category, given existing structures and 
some surpluses of capacity, are unlikely to raise more 
than local problems. Allowance has been made for their 
requirements in the areas shown as possibilities for new 
communities or the expansion of existing communities 
(Chapter 4 and Part 3). 

50. Dundee and Perth are the only notable wholesaling 
centres in Tayside. The Perth Case Study (1965), 
referred to in Chapter 25, suggested that the floor space 
used for wholesaling and storage (a large part of it being 
used for the bulk storage of whisky) might be of the 
order of 1 million square feet with a third to a half of 
that in the central area. No similar data are available for 
Dundee. It is known, however, that some wholesaling 
and storage has moved out from the centre of Dundee in 
recent years, but there is still substantial capacity within 
the central area and probably a greater floor space is 
given over to this function than to retailing. 

51. While wholesalers and some storage capacity have, 
in the past, tended to adopt central sites close to the 
urban core, increasing diseconomies of central location 
and other changes are tending to favour more peripheral 
sites. Our estimates of the amount of industrial land 
required in each area have taken this into account (Part 
3). 

52. Although the largest concentrations of office space 
are to be found in Dundee and Perth, offices are an 
important land use in other centres, notably the county 
towns of Forfar and Cupar. Offices tend to occupy areas 
that have high land values, the greatest number of alter- 
native uses, and the highest levels of traffic congestion. 
In addition they probably occupy a greater area of floor 
space than that devoted to retailing. 

53. The future demand for office space may be divided 
into three categories. First, there are offices for profes- 
sional and personal services such as banking, insurance, 
law, accountancy. Most of these, in Tayside, will be 
relatively small. Secondly, there are offices that are 
integral parts of local commercial and manufacturing 
firms. They will vary in size from many relatively small 
ones to a few employing hundreds of people. Thirdly, 
there are substantial commercial and government offices 
that may be attracted in to the region. New activities of 
the thiixl class need not come to central locations (in 
Dundee or Perth). Offices of the second class will go, by 
and large, with their operating establishments and it is 
unlikely that new manufacturing firms would need to 



have these offices in central areas. The size of the first 
class, covering a wide variety of activities, is likely to be 
directly related to the size and growth of population 
(possibly because there is little scope for economies of 
scale) with its demands for space increasing rather more 
rapidly than the demands by shops. Many of the firms in 
this class will want to occupy central area sites and their 
combined demands are likely to be substantial. We have 
not attempted directly to estimate what the additional 
space requirements would be but it seems possible that 
existing and new offices would claim more floor space in 
the central urban areas, at least in the larger centres, 
than would be required by shops. 

54. The increasing use of cars, particularly by 
customers, and shop or office employees, will require 
the careful siting and provision of car parks. Parking has 
emerged as a competitive weapon between centres, but 
no regional or supra-regional centre will be able to 
supply all the vehicle space that could be demanded by 
unrestricted use of the private car. Some restraint and 
creation of priorities will be necessary, for in some cases 
the ability to provide adequate parking will in large 
measure determine the viability of particular shops and 
the ability of some offices to attract certain employees. 
In addition, a greater turnover per square foot will 
engender increased delivery and distribution trips. A 
three-fold increase in productivity, as envisaged in 
paragraph 45, could lead to a considerable increase in 
the use of delivery vehicles which will require easy access 
to loading and unloading points. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

55. Any long-term projection of service requirements 
is highly speculative and can suggest only broad outlines 
for a regional policy framework. Assumptions and pro- 
jections must be constantly reappraised in the light of 
changing circumstances. The importance of retailing in 
terms of land use, employment, traffic generation, etc. 
led us to use it as the basic structure for our analysis and 
recommendations in this chapter. But we must emphasise 
that the provision of shopping facilities cannot be 
planned or undertaken in isolation from the other 
functions and especially service functions competing for 
locations within the urban area. 

56. None of the competing claims on urban land (and 
especially for sites within a central area) can be 
considered in isolation. It is useful to think of offices, 
wholesalers, storage, places of entertainment, and traffic 
to them, etc., as sub-systems within the urban area, each 
influencing and being influenced by the other. We have 
formulated a number of working hypotheses suitable for 
testing by future studies rather than statements of fact 
on which planning policies can be based. Rising popu- 
lation within Tayside is likely to increase the demand for 
central sites and the road networks that serve them. It 
might be argued that market forces should produce the 
appropriate land-use pattern but there are numerous and 
formidable frictions in the market for land. Thus in the 
absence of planning policies there may be waste of the 
community's resources. We have noted that certain 
facilities need central locations, eg high-order shopping 
facilities and certain types of offices, while others, eg 
accessibility shopping and some wholesalers and storage, 
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can operate effectively on peripheral sites. It is clearly in 
the community interest to assist these forces or at least 
not to impede them and, in particular, to keep central 
locations for the activities that will use them best in 
terms of social costs and benefits. In this context, we 
believe that pressure on the central area road network 
due to the build-up of offices in Dundee is likely to 
justify planning for the decentralisation of offices in the 
long term. 

57. For the region as a whole, we have indicated a 



possible distribution of a larger population consistent 
both with a certain structure of shopping and service 
centres and the concept of a regional city. Given the 
suggested structure, there are important implications for 
the phasing of population growth. It would seem 
appropriate that the population distribution at any given 
time should ensure that the relative positions of centres 
are not seriously out of line with the proposed hierarchy 
of supra-regional centre (Dundee), regional centre 
(Perth), and district centres . 
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Appendix to Chapter 16 



RETAILING IN DUNDEE 



A.1. Dundee is the most important shopping centre in 
Tayside, with the largest number and variety of shops 
and absorbing about 45% of the region’s retail turnover. 

A.2. The 1961 Census of Distribution showed that 
Perth and Aberdeen had higher turnovers per head of 
population than Dundee. (£270 and £213 respectively 
against £181) suggesting larger net gains than Dundee 
from their respective hinterlands and from farther afield. 
If it is assumed that the population of Dundee spent per 
head thesameasthe average for Scotland' (£169) in 1961, 
Dundee's total trade would have been £30.7 million. 
Actual turnover was £33.1 million indicating a net gain 
of £2.4 million. 

A.3. Dundee had a lower turnover per capita, per outlet 
and per employee, than such towns as Aberdeen, 
Perth and Kirkcaldy (with the exception of turnover per 
employee in Perth). These rather inadequate measures of 
productivity suggest that there is scope for relative 
improvement in the efficiency of retailing in Dundee. 

A. 4. Retailing provided jobs for 1 in 10 persons 
employed in Dundee in 1966. Over the period 1 951 — 
1 962 employment in retailing increased from 7,200 
to 10,500 and, as a proportion of employees, from 
8.2% to 11.3%. In the period to 1966, however, 
employment fell to 9,300 (10%). 

A.5. Table 16.4 gives the numbers and types of shops in 
Dundee. In the period 1954-1966 the number of shops 
fell by rather less than 1,000, or by more than 25% of the 
1954 total of 3,700. The decrease has been particularly 
marked among small independent grocers faced with 
competition from chain supermarkets. A variety of 
factors including competition from larger-scale lower- 
cost outlets, abolition of resale price maintenance, and 
urban redevelopment, have closed many shops in the 



miscellaneous category. In addition to the outlets in 
Table 16.4, other methods of retail distribution 
(including automatic vending, street trading by van) are 
in operation. Their turnover is not known but is not 
likely to be significant. 

Hierarchy of Shopping Facilities in Dundee 1 
A.6. An intra-urban hierarchy of shopping facilities 
can be distinguished. The constituent levels are the 
Central Shopping Area; two district centres at Lochee 
and Broughty Ferry; three linear 'parades', extend- 
ing from the Central Area along Perth Road/Hawk- 
hill, Hilltown, and Princes Street / Albert Street; a 
number of neighbourhood clusters; and a plethora of 
isolated corner stores. The Central Shopping Area lies 
within the area which has contained the urban core of 
Dundee since mediaeval times. The Lochee district 
centre developed on the site of the 'village of Lochee' 
which experienced rapid growth during the textile boom 
of the nineteenth century. The Broughty Ferry centre 
has grown to meet the requirements of an area which 
'variously assumed ferry, fishing and resort functions 
before its chief role came to be as a middle and upper 
class dormitory for Dundee'. 2 Lochee was incorporated 
into the City in 1859 and Broughty Ferry in 1913 but 
both have maintained a degree of social independence 
which is reflected in their respective shopping patterns. 
The three linear parades developed from the urban core 
of Dundee along routes which themselves were the loci 
for textile establishments and the homes of their 

1 A number of articles have recently appeared which provide 
background material for a study of retailing in Dundee* 
W.H.K. Turner, 'Growth of Dundee' Scottish Geographical 
Magazine, 1968, pp. 76-89. 

D.C.D. Pocock, 'The Urban Structure of Dundee' in Dundee 
and District, ed. S.J. Jones. 

D.C.D. Pocock, 'Shopping Patterns in Dundee', Scottish Geo- 
graphical Magazine, 1968, pp. 108-116. 

2 Pocock, ibid., p. 1 13. 



TABLE 16.4 Shops in Dundee, 1954—66 



TYPE 

Grocers 

Other food shops, 
restaurants, etc. 

Drapers, outfitters, 
milliners, shoes, etc. 

Furnishings 

Newsagents, tobacconists 

Chemists 

Plumbers, glaziers, 
ironmongers 

Hairdressers 

Motor and cycle accessories 

Miscellaneous 



1954 

628 

1,115 

338 

279 

253 

85 

80 

122 

71 

408 



1959 

585 

1,078 

287 

218 

223 

79 

81 

105 

63 

318 



1963 

476 

1,049 

260 

259 

173 

80 

81 

136 

64 

302 



1964 

469 

1,051 

260 

296 

184 

77 

75 

135 

75 

324 



3,739 3,037 2,880 2,946 

Source : Chief Sanitary Inspector, Dundee. The classification used differs from that of 
the Census of Distribution, 1961. 



1,005 

247 

304 

215 

74 

78 

135 

75 
292 

2,833 



246 

313 

217 

72 

78 

136 

75 

257 

2,787 
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TABLE 16.5 Relative Importance of Central Shopping Area in Dundee, 1961 



Type of Shop 



Grocers 
Other food 

Confectioners, tobacconists, 
newsagents 

Clothing and footwear 
Household goods 
Other non-food 
General stores 



Shops % of Dundee 

C.S.A. 'c°S.A n 

% 

25 5 

52 13 

47 17 

98 38 

59 38 

57 32 

14 86 

352 20 



Source: Census of Distribution, 1961. 



% of Dundee 
turnover in 
C.S.A. 



10 

25 

26 
82 
72 
63 
N.A. 
c,51 



workers. These parades may be divided into functionally 
separate entities corresponding to local centres. 

A.7. Though there has been little numerical population 
change over the past 40 years a considerable re-housing 
programme has been completed in new estates on peri- 
pheral sites. These are serviced by planned neighbour- 
hood shopping clusters designed to meet only local 
needs. 



A,8. For the most part, shopping facilities in Dundee 
reflect the population distribution of the late nineteenth 
century, the direction of major traffic arteries, and a 
'local needs only' policy towards the provision of 
facilities in new housing estates. 

The Central Shopping Area 

A.9. In 1961 the Central Shopping Area had 20% of 
Dundee's retail outlets but handled over 50% of the 
City's turnover (Table 16.5). 80% of the CSA turnover 
was in durable goods and 20% in convenience goods. It 
attracts considerable trade, especially in durables, from 
outside the City. The CSA is in a period of transition. 
Since 1961 its capacity and attractiveness have been 
increased considerably. A comprehensive scheme is being 
completed in the Overgate and further development is 
planned for the Wellgate. A study by Dundee College of 
Technology in 1967 showed that about 75% of shoppers 
in the Central Area originated from within 2V4 miles and 
over 90% from within 15 miles of the centre. More than 
half came by bus, about a quarter by car, a quarter on 
foot, and a very small proportion by train. 

A.10. Lochee is a highly congested linear centre located 
astride the main Coupar Angus road and serving a 
contiguous market area of high-density housing (mainly 
working and lower middle class). A large redevelopment 
scheme has been proposed which'would greatly increase 
the capacity (turnover and parking) of the centre. The 
scheme envisages 17,000 square feet of gross space of 
which 7,400 square feet would be for storage. 

A.11. Brought, y Ferry is a thriving district centre 
catering for a predominantly middle and upper class 
market. Motorised shopping is encouraged by the grid 
pattern of the streets. 
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A.12. The Hawkhill parade, predominantly composed 
of small independent shops, will be demolished in the 
near future, leaving the adjacent cluster in the Perth 
Road. The Hilltown parade, on the other hand, is 
benefiting from the close support of multistorey housing 
developments in its immediate vicinity. The Albert 
Street/Princes Street parade has a high proportion of 
relatively small independent shopkeepers. The parade 
has a larger total of shops than either Broughty Ferry or 
Lochee but lacks the large stores that would make it a 
district centre. 

A.13. The inter-war and post-war housing estates are 
serviced by planned neighbourhood clusters of shops 
providing convenience goods. The largest of these is at 
Ardler. 

Dundee's Trading Area 

A.14. It is possible to define primary, secondary and 
tertiary areas for Dundee (Table 16.6). The primary 
trading area is the City of Dundee. The secondary 
trading area includes centres which are 'subordinate' to 
Dundee in the sense that attractive shopping facilities in 
Dundee have militated against their development as 
district centres. The tertiary hinterland includes 
developed district centres and looks to Dundee for its 
regional shopping. 

A. 15. Within the secondary trading area shoppers meet 
their convenience needs locally but tend to travel to the 
Dundee CSA for durables. Tayport, Newport, Wormit, 
Invergowrie, Monifieth and Carnoustie show a similar 
dependence on Dundee. 

A.16. The tertiary trading area is characterised by a 
number of thriving 'autonomous' district centres including 
Arbroath, Forfar, Kirriemuir, Brechin, Montrose, Cupar, 
St Andrews, Blairgowrie. These provide a full range 
of convenience goods and a good range of durables 
for their contiguous market areas. The evidence from 
our enquiries suggests that competitive centres to 
the north (Aberdeen), south (Kirkcaldy) and west 
(Perth) attract a significant proportion of regional 
shopping expenditure from the Dundee tertiary trading 
area. Indeed only shoppers from Brechin, Arbroath, 
Forfar and Kirriemuir show a decisive tendency to travel 
to Dundee for their regional requirements. Perth is an 
attraction for customers from Coupar Angus and 
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Blairgowrie; Kirkcaldy exerts a strong pull on Cupar and 
St Andrews; and Aberdeen attracts regional shoppers 
from Montrose. 

The Present Pattern of Retailing in Dundee and Planning 
Policy 

A.17. (1) Dundee had, in 1961, a smaller net gain 
than might have been expected. This suggested that, 
partly in consequence of its topographically restricted 
market area, Dundee provided a smaller range of services 
than might have been expected for a city of its popu- 
lation and, consequently, lost trade to competing centres 
such as Perth, Aberdeen and Kirkcaldy. Recent re- 
development of the Central Shopping Area may improve 
the situation, but there have also been improvements in 
competing centres. 

(2) The location of Dundee's major shopping 
places, other than Broughty Ferry, either in the central 
area or astride main traffic arteries, means that they 
suffer severely from traffic congestion. Moreover re- 
development, while it has increased the attractiveness of 
Dundee as a regional shopping centre, has also increased 



the central area's popularity as a district centre and some 
shops (grocers, chemists, etc) located in the central area 
might be expected to function economically in more 
peripheral locations. Concentration of central area 
functions, including shopping, is eminently suited to 
movement by public transport along fixed radial routes. 
But the increasing use of the motor car has provided the 
opportunity and the necessity (because of parking and 
congestion costs) for the dispersal of as many functions 
as possible from the central area. 

(3) One-stop bulk convenience shopping by 
car is pushing the neighbourhood clusters of the 
peripheral housing estates out of line with modern 
consumer behaviour. In addition the average size of shop 
is small and the economies of large scale retailing are not 
achieved. 

A. 18. The last written policy statement on shopping 
facilities within the City of Dundee appears to be The 
City of Dundee Development Plan: Composite Written 
Statement 1966. 



TABLE 16.6 Retail Turnover in Dundee Trading Area, 1961 



AREA 

DUNDEE CITY CENTRE 
DUNDEE CITY DISTRICTS 
TOTAL PRIMARY TRADING AREA 


Turnover 1961 
£000 
15,387) 

) 

17,702) 

33,089 


Estimated Population 

182,959 

182,959 


Monifieth 


351 


3,475 


Carnoustie 


879 


5,511 


Tayport 


384 


3,151 


Newport 


318 


3,326 


Monifieth DC 


212 


7,702 


Carnoustie DC 


68 


5,517 


TOTAL SECONDARY TRADING AREA 


2,212 


22,434 


Arbroath 


3,752 


19,533 


Brechin 


1,565 


7,114 


Forfar 


2,202 


10,252 


Kirriemuir 


763 


3,485 


Montrose 


2,608 


10,702 


Brechin DC 


158 


4,921 


Kirriemuir DC 


92 


4,515 


Forfar DC 


385 


7,078 


Montrose DC 


56 


5,606 


Cupar 


1,877 


5,495 


St Andrews 


2,349 


9,888 


Part of St Andrews DC 1 


285 


6,065 


Part of Cupar DC 2 


60 


1,224 


Alyth 


619 


1,862 


Blairgowrie 


1,385 


5,168 


Coupar Angus 


431 


2,049 


Part of Eastern DC 3 


196 


6,295 


Part of Perth DC 4 


876 


19,409 


TOTAL TERTIARY TRADING AREA 


19,559 


130,661 


OVERALL TOTAL 


54,860 


336,054 



1. Includes the Parishes of Leuchars, St Andrews and St Leonards; Cameron; Forgan; Ferry Port on 
Craig. 

2. Except the Parishes of Abdie; Auchtermuchty; Ceres; Collessie; Creigh; Dunbog; Falkland; 
Kettle; Newburgh. 

3. Except the Parishes of Caputh; Cargill; Clunie; Collace; Lethendy. 

4. Includes the Parishes of Inchture; Longforgan; Abernyte. 

Source: Census of Distribution, 1961. 
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'The Central Area which comprises the main 
business, shopping, civic and cultural activities of the 
City has an area of approximately 164 acres exclusive of 
major roads and is bounded by South and North Tay 
Streets on the west; Dudhope Street and Victoria Road 
on the north; Kings Road/Allan Street on the east and 
Dock Street and the river front on the south. It is 
intended that considerable development will take place 
in the Overgate and Wellgate areas. 

'It is intended that the principle of segregating 
pedestrians from vehicles already adopted in the 
completed section of the Overgate CDA be adopted in 
the Wellgate CDA and also in those sections of High 
Street, Murraygate and Seagate lying between these areas 
and in such other parts of the Central Area as may be 
appropriate. 

'Apart from the local shopping facilities to be 
provided throughout the residential neighbourhoods it is 
proposed to encourage the redevelopment of the main 
sub-centres at Lochee, Hilltown, Princes Street and 
Brought/ Ferry and to establish a new centre at or in the 
vicinity of Happyhillock to serve the new housing areas 
to the north-east of the City' (p.16). 

The Happyhillock scheme seems to have been replaced 
by a scheme for a district centre at Whitfield. 

A.19. While the foregoing provides a sound planning 
framework, there is need for a more fully developed 
policy statement which takes account of the general 
proposals of this report; the effect, especially on the 
City centre, of shopping trips as a factor in increasing 
congestion cost; the provision of centres that meet the 
tastes, habits and requirements of shoppers in Dundee; 
and the number, size and location of shopping facilities 
that would be economically viable. 

Future Trends 

A.20. The more important general trends are discussed 
in paragraphs 22 to 32 of Chapter 16 and a possible model 
hierarchy of shopping centres is discussed in paragraphs 
33 to 41. 

CONCLUSIONS 

A.21. Our analaysis suggests some tentative conclusions 
about shopping provision in Dundee. 

A shopping hierarchy would be a Central Shopping Area 
for comparison and specialist shopping together with 
five district centres; the existing centres of Lochee, 
Broughty Ferry, Hilltown, Albert Street, and a new one 
in the vicinity of Whitfield. The district centres would be 
supplemented by groups of one to three corner stores 
carrying a range of casual convenience goods. 

A.22. Success in making the CSA a more attractive 
centre would lead to a rise in shopping trips to the 
centre of Dundee. To minimise congestion costs, it 
would be desirable that shops that could operate no less 
efficiently and conveniently outside the CSA should, 
where feasible, disperse to the district centres. Ideally 
only those specialist and comparison shops which 
require large hinterlands should locate in the CSA 
together with some casual convenience goods and 
durable goods shops to serve customers who shop from 
work places in the urban core or for whom the. CSA is 



also their district centre. 

A.23. District shopping centres should be adapted to 
motorised shopping and should provide adequate 
parking space. Through traffic should be channelled off 
from that destined for the centre, and within the centre 
pedestrians should be segregated from vehicles. Rents in 
redeveloped district centres are likely to be high and it 
would aid the viability of such centres if their develop- 
ment preceded further CSA shopping development. Such 
a policy would have the added advantage of reducing 
congestion costs in the CSA by providing alternative 
opportunities for shoppers destined there from 
peripheral areas. Moreover the development of strong 
district centres would speed the run-down of the old 
shopping parades to a number of local clusters. However, 
the continued existence of numerous neighbourhood 
clusters could impair the development of viable district 
centres which might in the long run provide better and 
less costly services, and the planning authority might 
encourage in these parades voluntary mergers of outlets 
and their relocation in district centres. 

A.24. Even with stronger district centres, much shop- 
ping, especially for convenience goods, will continue to 
be done on foot. Corner shops (alone or in groups of 
two or three) should be located to meet these needs. 
A.25. These conclusions, and development elsewhere, 
suggest the following comments on retailing in Dundee 
in the short term. 

(a) The timing of further redevelopment of the CSA, 
especially the Wellgate, should be reconsidered in the 
light of possible over-capacity in regional shopping 
facilities and the increased attractiveness of the City 
centre to motor vehicles and the concomitant parking 
and congestion costs. 

(b) It would be advantageous if the redevelopment of 
Lochee preceded the Wellgate scheme to provide an 
intervening opportunity to southbound traffic for the 
City centre. 

(c) Urgent consideration should be given to com- 
pleting development of a district centre at Whitfield. 
A.26. In general, additional population in the 
immediate area of Dundee could be located in groups 
which, when developed, could each be serviced by a 
district shopping centre and strategically located corner 
shops. While they would then be self-sufficient in 
convenience goods and casual durables, they would look 
to the CSA of Dundee for comparison durables and 
specialist shops. In time, a number of additional district 
centres, adapted to motorised shopping, would be 
required in such areas as Longforgan, Murroes, Friarton, 
and north of Carnoustie. The last of these centres might, 
in the long run, be developed as an out-of-town shopping 
centre offering a range of goods and services equivalent 
to those provided in the central shopping area of a car- 
orientated regional centre. 

A.27. In the short run, the Dundee CSA should be able 
to handle a substantial increase of expenditure on 
comparison durable and speciality goods without further 
provision of floor space. In the long run more space will 
be needed: given an increase of +300,000 in Tayside 
population, this additional demand may be 0.5 to 1 
million square feet. 
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17 Housing 



1. The provision of sufficient houses of adequate 
quality is a pre-requisite for the successful economic 
expansion of a region. Moreover the quality of a region's 
housing stock is an important aspect of its image and 
reputation. 

2. Tayside can provide a substantial number of high 
amenity sites which would be sufficient to house the 
maximum remit increase in population. This, together 
with good standards of housing and an imaginatively 
planned variety and choice of environment, could make 
it a most attractive region in which to live and work. 

3. This chapter begins by assessing existing housing 
conditions in Tayside. A second section examines recent 
trends in house building and redevelopment and current 
programmes, and considers them in relation to changes 
in the total number of dwellings. A third section assesses 
future housing needs emerging from dwellings becoming 
obsolete and from the proposals for population expan- 
sion. 

EXISTING CONDITIONS 

4. We confined our study of existing conditions to 
what could be ascertained readily from existing sources 
about the 159,000 dwellings that constituted the Tay- 
side housing stock in 1966. Thus we selected, from 
Census data, four basic factors as indicators of housing 
conditions; houses built since 1945; owner-occupied and 
rented housing; the presence of basic facilities; and over- 
crowding. 

Houses built since 1945 

5. Information about the age-distribution of the 
housing stock is not available without a special survey. 
However the published Housing Returns for Scotland 
allow the proportion of houses built since 1945 to be 
assessed. This gives a measure of the scale of investment 
in housing in the post-war period and indicates indirectly 
the numbers of pre-war houses remaining. 

6. Table 17.1 shows that, in 1966, 31% of dwellings in 
Tayside were of post-war construction compared with a 
Scottish figure of 35%. The Tayside percentage is lower 



even although Dundee, Forfar, and Monifieth did better 
than the Scottish average, and Perth and Arbroath 
achieved the average. There is, however, no New Town 
in the Region and it has not enjoyed as much SSHA 
activity as other places; it also includes a number of small 
towns and other areas in which population has grown 
very slowly, or not at all, in the post-war period. Only 
8% or so of the houses in Crail are post-war and there are 
eight other burghs with proportions of less than 20%. 
Monifieth represents the other extreme with 51% of its 
houses having been built since 1945. The corresponding 
figures for the Counties of Angus and Perth are 22% and 
21% respectively. Such housing development as has 
taken place in landward areas adjacent to burghs has 
been offset by more limited changes in the smaller 
villages and the rural and remoter parts of the counties. 

Owner-occupied and rented housing 

7. Attempts to attract population to a region are likely 
to be frustrated unless dwellings in the desired tenure 
groups are available. Table 17.2 shows Tayside to have a 
lower proportion of dwellings rented publicly than 
Scotland as a whole, but to have a lower proportion of 
owner-occupiers. The reason is that private dwellings for 
rent are a more significant proportion of the total stock 
in Tayside than in other parts of Scotland. Comparison 
with West Central and East Central Scotland, using 1966 
Census data, show them to have lower proportions of 
privately rented and higher proportions of publicly 
rented dwellings than the Tayside Region. The privately 
rented tenure group is one that is diminishing 
nationally, and while a stock of privately rented 
dwellings could be of advantage to an area seeking to 
attract population, it is doubtful whether the quality 
of much of the privately rented stock in Dundee and 
elsewhere in Tayside is of such a nature as to be attrac- 
tive to families that might move into the Region. 

8. The chief contrast in Table 17.2 is between the 
tenure distribution in Scotland and that in South 
Hampshire, the latter being representative of the South 
of England. The images of the typical Scottish house- 
holder being a council tenant while the typical house- 
holder in England is an owner-occupier is clearly 



TABLE 17.1 Dwellings built since 1945 



Tayside 

Dundee 

Scotland 

Edinburgh 

South Hampshire 1 

Southampton 1 



Total dwellings 
1966 
159,120 
63,780 
1,690,640 
157,240 
253,150 
66,300 



1 The South Hampshire and Southampton figur 
with an expanding region in the South. 
Sources: Census {10%)1966; SDD Housing Returr 



Dwellings built 
since 1945 
48,830 
23,060 



Proportion of total 
dwellings built since 1945 
31% 

36 



600,160 35 

38,640 25 



93,570 37 

17,600 27 

relate to 1965 and are included to allow comparison 



5; South Hampshire Study, Supplementary Vol.il, p.55. 
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TABLE 17.2 Owner-occupied and Rented Dwellings, 1966 



Area 

Tayside 

Scotland 

South Hampshire 2 



Owner- 

Occupied 

% 

27 

28 
48 



Rented Rented Other 

(public) (private) tenures 1 

% % % 

39 23 11 

47 18 7 

22 24 6 



Total 

% 

100 

100 

100 



^Includes tenures held by virtue of employment, including married quarters provided by the 
armed services, tied agricultural cottages, and some smaller unclassified groups. 

2 The South Hampshire figures relate to 1961. 



Sources: Census (10%| 1966; South Hampshire Study 



illustrated. A further, and related, characteristic is that 
the average local authority tenant in Scotland pays a 
considerably lower rent than the council tenant in 
England and Wales. At the end of 1968, the average 
standard rent for a local authority dwelling in Tayside — 
an average that masked considerable variations among 
different local authorities — was estimated by us to be a 
few pence more than the Scottish average of 21s. Id. a 
week. 

9. The proportions of owner-occupied dwellings vary 
considerably among the towns in Tayside. Dundee, 
where 19% of the 60,000 or so tenures recorded in the 
1966 Census were owner-occupied, is at the lower end of 
the range while its residential neighbour Newport marks 
the upper end with 65%jof its dwellings owner-occupied. 
Dundee had the lowest proportion of owner-occupiers of 
all the Scottish cities, Glasgow having 20% and 
Edinburgh, in marked contrast, as many as 47%. The low 
proportion of owner-occupiers in Dundee is a conse- 
quence partly of substantial local authority housing 
programmes (as are the proportions in Arbroath (24%) 
and Forfar (25%)) and partly of the construction of 
many private houses outside the City. Thus Monifieth 
(56%) follows Newport at the upper end of the range 
because of its high level of private building in recent 
years. In the five East Neuk burghs, the percentage of 
owner-occupiers is high, ranging from 45% to 55%. 

Basic facilities 

10. The proportion of households with exclusive use 
of hot and cold water, a fixed bath and an internal water 
closet throws some light on one aspect of the quality of 
a housing stock. Table 17.3 shows that Tayside 
compares rather unfavourably with both West Central 
and East Central Scotland by all three tests relating to 
the presence of basic facilities. Unfortunately the figures 
relate to households and not to houses, but comparison 
would be invalid only if the three regions had different 
proportions of sharing households: analysis of the 1966 
Census data has shown that this is not so. This considera- 
tion and the care needed in interpreting the Census 
definitions of what constitutes an internal WC limits the 
scope for comparisons between Tayside and elsewhere. 
Nevertheless, for what it is worth, in 1961 the propor- 
tions of households in Southampton and South 
Hampshire with exclusive use of all the basic facilities 
were not very different from the Scottish proportion. 

11. Variations within Tayside are again substantial. 
While 64% of non-sharing households in Montrose had 
exclusive use of the four basic facilities the proportion 
for Newport was 94%. Although almost half the burghs 
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in Tayside had proportions higher than the national 
average, the proportion tends to be low in the larger 
towns (Dundee, Arbroath). The figures in the landward 
districts tend to be above the average for Tayside. This 
pattern is unusual because rural counties have in the past 
recorded relatively low proportions of basic facilities. 

Overcrowding 

12. Overcrowding may occur because the size of the 
family is too great for the size of the dwelling that it 
occupies, or because there is more than one separate or 
potentially separate household occupying a single 
dwelling. The test for overcrowding changes over time, 
the standard tending to rise with the standard of living 
and to reflect, at any one time, what the nation thinks it 
should spend on housing. The simplest form of the first 
test of overcrowding relates to the number of persons 
per room, and this measure is used in Table 17.4. 

13. Overcrowding is less marked in Tayside than in 
some other areas of Scotland. Table 17.4 shows that, in 
Tayside, the proportion of overcrowded households is 
about half that of West Central Scotland. And there is a 
higher proportion of households with comparatively 
high space standards than in the other areas examined; 
but this, to some extent, reflects the relatively high 
number of small households in the Region. 

14. In Dundee, in 1966, 5.2% (3140) of non-sharing 
households were living at more than 1% persons per 
room; this compared with 4.9% for Edinburgh, 4% for 
Aberdeen, and 11.8% for Glasgow. The towns popular 
with holiday, visitors or retired people, such as Elie, 
Crail, Pitlochry, Aberfeldy and Carnoustie, have high 
proportions of households living at less than % person 
per room: proportions as high as 40% are recorded. 

15. The last column of Table 17.4 shows that Tayside 
has a lower proportion of families sharing dwellings than 
have West Central Scotland, East Central Scotland, and 
Scotland as a whole. A principal cause of this compara- 
tive advantage has been the high rate of housebuilding in 
Tayside relative to the rate of increase of population in 
the past 1 5 years or so. 

RECENT TRENDS 
House building 

16. Permanent new house completions since 1945, as 
recorded in the Housing Returns for Scotland, were 
grouped into three-year periods and average annual rates 
obtained for each period. This is a convenient way of 
identifying tne broad trend while not entirely elimi- 
nating short-period fluctuations. 
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TABLE 17.3 Households with exclusive use of the four basic facilities 1 , 1966 






Tayside 
West Central 
Scotland 
East Central 
Scotland 
Scotland 



Proportion of households with exclusive use > of 
All facilities Fixed Bath Inside WC 

% % % 



Total 

households 



146.120 73 

755.120 77 

316,710 82 

1,600,880 78 



74 84 

78 87 

82 94 

79 88 



1 The four basic facilities are hot and cold water, a fixed bath, and an inside water closet. 



Source: Census (10%) 1966 



17. Housing completions in Tayside have generally 
been between 8—9% of Scottish completions throughout 
the post-war period. Between 1964 and 1966 they 
averaged 2530 dwellings a year by all agencies, rising to 
3900 in 1967 and to a new record of over 5000 comple- 
tions in 1968. The bulk of the increases, 80—90% have 
been attributable to Dundee and the larger towns. 

18. The large increase in output in 1967—68 was 
achieved principally in the public sector. Private building 
in Tayside increased from 670 dwellings a year in 
1961—63, to 790 a year in 1964-66 and then to 960 a 
year for the years 1967—68. The annual averages for 
local authority dwellings for the corresponding periods 
were 1590, 1630 and 3540. 

19. Table 17.5 which shows total completions for the 
five years to 1 968, suggests that private sector activity 
was relatively more significant in Tayside than in 
Scotland as a whole. Part of the explanation may be 
that Tayside does not have a New Town Development 
Corporation contributing to its public output, nor any 
large SSHA programme during this period. The percen- 
tage show that recent completions in Tayside and 
Scotland are increasing the differences between tenure 
patterns north and south of the Border. 

20. In the years 1964—68, taking the public and the 
private sectors together, most dwellings (8,350) were 



completed in Dundee. Perth comes next with 1350, then 
Arbroath with 1180 completions. In Monifieth there 
were 640 completions and other towns in which housing 
activity was relatively high were Forfar and St Andrews. 

21. The ratio of private to public completions varies 
substantially among the different areas. For the towns 
where there was a significant amount of building, 
Monifieth is the extreme with over 70%' of its comple- 
tions in the private sector. Private building has also 
provided a high proportion of completions in Perth, St 
Andrews, Cupar, Crieff, Newport, Kirriemuir and Mon- 
trose. Where the public sector dominated, either because 
of an active local authority or inactivity in the private 
sector, Arbroath is easily the most important with over 
80% of completions in the public sector. Dundee is also 
in this category, as are Brechin, Carnoustie, Forfar, 
Auchterarder and Tayport. In the landward areas of 
Angus and Perth there have been relatively high propor- 
tions of private building. 



Closures and demolitions 

22. Rates of new house building have to be considered 
in relation to the rates at which houses go out of use; 
their inter-relationship determines the change in the size 
of the housing stock. Table 17.6 summarises house 
completions and closures and demolitions in Tayside for 
the years 1 966—68. 



TABLE 17.4 Occupancy of dwellings, 1966 






Tayside 
West Central 
Scotland 
East Central 
Scotland 
Scotland 



Proportion of non-sharing 
households living at 
■more than under 

IX X 

persons person 

per room 1 per room 1 

% % 

3.6 23.3 

7.6 16.9 



3.8 21.7 

5.4 20.4 



Proportion 

of 

households 

sharing 

dwelling 



0.9 

1.1 

1.8 

1.3 



1 Rooms are defined as in the 1966 Census. This includes all living rooms, bedrooms 
and kitchens used for cooking, whether or not at present in use. 

Source: Census (10%) 1966 



TABLE 17.5 Completion of dwellings by agencies, 1964-68 



Area 

Tayside 

Scotland 

England 

Sources: 



Total 




Public 


Private 


Others 


No. 


% 


% 


% 


% 


16,630 


100 


11.1 


25.1 


1.6 


191,760 


100 


11 A 


20.5 


2.1 


1,670,600 


100 


39.3 


58.2 


2.5 


Housing Returns for Scotland: 


Housing Statistics (Great Britain) 
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TABLE 17.6 House-Building, Closures and Demolitions, Tayside, 1966-68 

1966 1967 1968 

Completions 2540 3900 5170 

Closures and demolitions 1160 1980 2190 

Source: Housing Returns for Scotland 



23. About 40,000 new dwellings were completed in 
Tayside in the period 1955-68 while about 19,000 were 
either closed or demolished (Housing Returns). Thus the 
net addition to the stock of houses was only about 
21,000 just over 50% of completions. The housing effort 
of the early 1950s aimed primarily at increasing the 
stock of houses whereas during the late 1950s and 1960s 
there was a change to improving the standard of the 
housing stock by demolishing and replacing the sub- 
standard dwellings. Tayside reflects national trends in 
this respect. 

24. The proportion of new dwellings available to make 
a net addition to the housing stock varies considerably 
among the towns of Tayside. The proportion depends on 
the rate of new building and the rate of closure and 
demolition, the latter tending to be higher, but not 
consistently so, the higher the numbers of sub-standard 
and insanitary houses. Only 13% of the houses com- 
pleted in Dundee, in the period 1964-68, represented a 
net addition to the housing stock, the other 87% being 
required to offset closures and demolitions. This 
contrast with the position in some of the small burghs 
where relatively few demolitions have occurred. Dundee 
has had, in recent years, a very high share (76%) of 
closures and demolitions in the Region, and a much 
smaller share (51%) of completions. Of the other towns, 
Arbroath and Perth had the largest numbers of closures 
and demolitions between 1964 and 1968, followed by 
Forfar and Brechin. 

House improvement 

25. Closure and demolition may be postponed by 
improving existing properties, and under the new 
Housing (Scotland) Act,1969, new procedures and 
grants are available for improvement work. Broadly two 
types of grant are available for improvement and conver- 
sion. Discretionary grants are given in cases where 
improvements will bring a house up to satisfactory 
standard; and standard grants are designed to enable 
sanitation to be improved so as to tide houses over for 
an interim period. More than 9,000 houses in Tayside 
have had grants approved in the years from 1950 to 
1967, a figure equivalent to about a fifth of the new 
houses completed in the same years. Most of the 
approvals were for discretionary grants, giving about £2 
million for about 8,300 dwellings. Virtually all this 
money went to dwellings in private ownership, 2,230 of 
them in the burghs and 3,740 in the county areas. The 
standard grant, which is available only for houses in 
private ownership, was introduced in 1959. In the period 
1960-67 about £150,000 was paid in respect of 1,050 
dwellings, about half of it going to the rural areas. The 
percentage of the housing stock on which grants have 
been paid varies widely from area to area. 

FUTURE HOUSING NEEDS 

26. The account in the preceding sections of existing 
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housing conditions and recent housebuilding trends in 
Tayside does not present a full picture of the quality of 
the stock or of the recent building. Such an assessment is 
not readily achieved by present methods of numerical 
analysis or comparison and must therefore be more 
subjective. Although the limited comparisons given show 
Tayside to be generally similar to other areas in 
Scotland, it would be wrong to conclude that no 
particular housing problems exist in terms of quantity or 
quality. In the following paragraphs we assess the large 
and continuing task that will be required to eradicate 
substandard housing conditions. In this the quality of 
the residential environment in all parts of the Region 
will be of increasing importance. In addition to the 
groups of substandard dwellings there are at present 
many areas where the quality of the surroundings are 
also unsatisfactory and will require improvement and 
renewal. In the future, for example, the ability of multi- 
storey building forms to provide high quality living 
conditions, and their use in a Region where space is not 
at a premium must be questioned. Equally, in private 
housebuilding, while much has been achieved in recent 
years, ia position which could be regarded as competitive 
with other regions in England in terms of quantity, 
quality and range of choice has not yet been reached. 
Tayside has however an abundance of potential sites 
where, in response to a growing demand, a high quality 
and a wide choice of environment could be offered. 

27. Three main components of future housing demand 
may be distinguished. (Estimated requirements for the 
period 1971—2001 are in brackets). 

(1) Replacing and improving substandard houses 
(50,000 houses) 

(2) Creation of new separate households (14,000 
houses) 

(3) Increases in population (67,000-107,000 
houses) 

In addition, a proportion of the housing stock must be 
vacant at any one time. Thus the number of houses to be 
added to the stock must exceed the aggregate require- 
ment of (2) and (3) above by whatever number is 
necessary to be consistent with the vacancy rate 
assumed. 

Replacement and improvement 

28. Only some of the dwellings completed in Tayside 
in recent years have contributed to the net growth of the 
housing stock because the replacement of unfit houses is 
currently making large demands on new house building. 
Firm assessment of future replacement needs is 
impossible without knowing the standards that will be 
applied, over the years, to distinguish fit from unfit 
housing. At present, sanitary and structural criteria seem 
to indicate priorities for replacement reasonably well in 
practice: but when these basic deficiences are greatly 
reduced or made good, we would expect, given the 
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Scottish situation, that wider environmental needs 
would gain an important place in the classification 
criteria. Working with present criteria however, we have 
assessed the construction programme likely to be 
involved in rejuvenating the housing stock. This was 
done by estimating the number of dwellings that are 
likely to become unfit or to be taken out of use by the 
end of the century. The estimate is based on data in the 
1966 Census and in the report Scottish Housing in 
1965 1 . 

29. Returns by local authorities in 1964, recorded a 
total of 100,000 unfit houses in Scotland. However, the 
'Cullingworth Report' 2 estimated, on the basis of 
sanitary facilities, that 200,000 was a more accurate 
minimum figure, and the survey by Professor Culling- 
worth in 1965 1 , suggested that, on the basis of length of 
life, 151,000 houses should be demolished within five 
years and another 134,000 within the following ten 
years. The survey also reported that a further 193,000 
houses have a life of. 15-29 years, 125,000 of these 
being without a fixed bath or a shower. It appears that 
the number of houses in Scotland becoming substandard 
within the 15 years up to about 1980 amounts to nearly 
three times the.number declared by the local authorities. 

30. If Tayside's share of Scottish unfit houses is 
proportionate to the totals of the two stocks then 

27,000 dwellings in Tayside (9.4% of 285,000) were in 
need of attention within 15 years from 1964. In fact the 
number of houses returned as unfit by the Tayside 
authorities, at the end of 1964, was 23,310. Discussing 
the national returns, the Cullingworth Report observed 
that, while a number of returns were clearly under- 
estimated, those of Dundee and Arbroath, together 
representing 18,100 of the dwellings returned as unfit in 
Tayside, were comparatively realistic. It would appear, 
therefore, to be reasonable to estimate that about 

27,000 dwellings in Tayside were in need of attention 
within the 15 years from 1964. 

31. We assumed that the age structures of houses in 



Tayside and in Scotland are broadly comparable but 
made allowance for the fact that only 31% of the 
Tayside housing stock (1965) was built after 1944 
compared with 34% of the Scottish stock. We assumed 
also that the age pattern of dwellings becoming unfit 
over the next 30 years would be the same in Tayside as 
in Scotland. The calculation is set out in Table 17.7 
which shows Tayside to have 52,500 houses becoming 
obsolete, in the 30 years from 1966 to 1996. This figure 
was rounded up to 60,000 to include the years 
1997-2001. 

32. The dwellings that will become substandard before 
or by 2001 will be, almost entirely, found among the 
houses in the present stock that are very small or 
deficient or relatively old or more than one of these 
things. Data for each of these classes together with the 
1964 estimates of unfit houses are given in Table 17.8 
(columns 2—5) for the six principal towns and the rest 
of Tayside. The aggregates support our estimates of 

27.000 houses becoming unfit from 1966 to 1981, and 

60.000 from 1966 to 2001. 

33. From this assessment of the number of houses that 
are likely to become unfit over the next 30 years, we 
formed an estimate of the resulting housing programme. 
An addition must first be made for replacing those fit 
houses which have to be demolished to make way for 
road and redevelopment schemes. In Scotland between 
1955 and 1966 10 per cent of all demolitions were 
houses of reasonable standard. Even without population 
growth, urban renewal and development will continue in 
Tayside and it seems reasonable therefore to raise the 
estimates of the total number of houses likely to be 
replaced by some 3,000 for the period 1966—81. For 
the period beyond this up to the end of the century it 
would appear that the total estimate is sufficiently large 
to cater for demolitions arising from this source. A 

1 Scottish Housing in 1965, J.B. Cullingworth, HMSO, 1967, 
p.9. 

2 Scotland's Older Houses, Report by Sub-Committee of the 
Scottish Housing Advisory Committee, HMSO, 1967, p.81. 



TABLE 17.7 Dwellings becoming obsolete, Tayside, 1966—1996 



Date of 
construction 


Pre—1861 


1861-80 


1881-1900 


1901-1919 


1919-44 


(a) Age structure 
of housing stock, 
Scotland (%) 


4 


11 


19 


10 


22 


(b) Estimated age 
structure of 
housing stock, 
Tayside (%) 


4 


12 


21 


10 


22 


(Number) 


6,360 


19,090 


33,420 


15,910 


35,010 


k) Proportion of 
each age class, 
Scotland, 
becoming obsolete 
by 1966 (%) 


68 


66 


67 


52 


7 


Tayside dwellings 
becoming obsolete 
by 1996, estimated 
by applying factors 
in (c) 

(Number) 


4,320 


12,600 


22,390 


8,270 


2,450 






Source: Scottish Housing in 


1965 





Post— 1944 Total 

34 100 



31 100 

49,330 159,120 



2,470 



52,500 
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further consideration is the question of how many unfit 
houses will be replaced and how many improved. With 
recent legislation directing greater attention and 
financial assistance towards improvement it is to be 
expected that the figures quoted in paragraph 25 for 
past improvement will be considerably increased. 
Matters of local detail are however involved and 
improvement will depend on the type and state of the 
building, the cost of conversion and the standard of the 
surroundings. In the early years it is likely that the 
majority of dwellings becoming unfit will be in a flatted 
or tenement form which will make improvement diffi- 
cult. If an economic scheme can be worked out, either 
fewer rooms or the conversion of two dwellings into one 
may be the result. In addition, demolition of nearby 
buildings may be required to provide suitable external 
spaces and parking. On the other hand dwellings deemed 
to be substandard in later years may be individual houses 
which are capable of improvement by internal re- 
equipment and external rejuvenation. Without a detailed 
analysis of the housing stock, referred to later as a 
housing defects index, it is therefore not possible to 
arrive at long term estimates which take into account 
different ways of rebuilding that stock. Thus we have 
based the programme on replacing all unfit dwellings by 
new. The figures are likely therefore to be a maximum, 
particularly in the later years of the century. 

34. The provisional estimates for replacement require- 
ments run from 1966 to 2001 . We have taken account of 
actual building achievements, closures and demolitions 
in 1966 and later years, and estimated what is likely to 
happen by 1971 so as to obtain estimates of require- 
ments for the periods 1971-81 and 1971-2001. These 
considerations reduce the estimates of houses to be 
replaced to 20,000 for 1971-81 and 50,000 for 
1971-2001. 

35. Table 17.8 in columns (6) and (7) provides 
estimates of the replacement needs for the six principal 
towns and the rest of Tayside for the periods 1971-81 
and 1971—2001. These estimates are approximations, 
their basis being the proportionate distributions of the 
data in columns (2)— (5) and particularly the estimates 
of unfit houses and of pre-1945 houses. 

36. There has been a comparatively active replacement 
programme in Tayside in recent years. Building for 
replacement in 1964-68 was at a rate of 1960 houses 
per annum; this represented 11-12% of the Scottish 
total compared with Tayside's 9-10% of the housing 
stock. The estimates in the preceding paragraphs suggest 
that an annual average rate of replacement of 2000 
dwellings a year would meet anticipated needs in Tay- 
side for 1971—81 with a lower rate of about 1500 
houses a year for the following 20 years. We think, 
however, that there are good reasons for considering a 
rather faster rate in the short term with the consequence 
of a rather slower rate in the later years of the century. 
These matters are discussed in Chapter 18. Given recent 
performance, an annual rate of rather more than 2000 
houses a year should be manageable. 

37. It is appropriate to conclude this section by 
commenting generally on the assessments. While the 



estimates in columns (2)— (5) of Tables 17.8 are 
probably sufficient for the purpose of our assessment of 
housing need, it is desirable that there should be a more 
uniform basis for assessing unfit houses at the local scale 
from which meaningful regional or national figures can 
be prepared. A reassessment by all authorities yvill be 
required in any case following the introduction of the 
new tolerable standard under the Housing (Scotland) 
Act, 1969. As part of the background to the analysis 
summarised in this Chapter, a detailed housing defects 
index was drawn up and tested in appropriate areas in 
Dundee and Tayport. The index was further developed 
by the Scottish Development Department and is being 
used by Dundee Corporation in a comprehensive survey 
of the City's housing stock. Further work on these lines 
for the whole Region will be necessary to refine the 
estimates which we have made. The importance of this is 
evident from the fact that dealing with unfit housing 
could account, at the lowest, for more than a third of 
the total housing programme. In addition, we show in 
Chapter 18 that about half the replacement programme 
will involve building houses on new sites. At the same 
time, the actual rate at which dwellings can be closed 
and demolished, and therefore the whole redevelopment 
programme will be influenced by the type and tenure of 
the buildings concerned. Hence in terms of both the 
construction programme and land planning, further 
analysis of the housing stock will be necessary. 

New separate households 

38. There are two elements in this category of housing 
demand. First, there is a backlog of families without 
separate homes. The 1966 Census gave information 
about households containing more than one family and, 
where comparison has been possible, estimates of sub- 
tenants submitted by individual authorities have agreed 
broadly with the Census figures. These data suggest that 
about 2000 houses would be needed to provide separate 
dwellings for all families without separate houses in 
1966. We have, assumed, however, that sufficient houses 
will be completed between 1966 and 1971 to accom- 
modate the equivalent of the 2000 families deemed to 
be 'homeless' in 1966, so that no further provision is 
made for this group for the period 1971—2001. 

39. The second element concerns the number of new 
dwellings required to match the extra households that 
would be created even although the Tayside population 
remained at its 1966 level between 1966 and 2001. This 
requirement derives from rising headship rates, ie the 
increasing proportions of persons in all age/sex/marital 
status groups who become heads of separate households. 
Projections of headship rates, in which there is some 
allowance for an increasing tendency for some people to 
own more than one house, are given in Table 13 of 
Chapter 1 1. These projections were used, together with 
the relevant population projections, to estimate the 
numbers of households and the dwellings that they would 
require. The estimates, the use of which is subject to 
several reservations, are given in Cahpter 1 1 (footnote 2 
of Table 7A) and show the number of households 
increasing, in a no-growth situation, from 150,000 in 
1966 to 153,000 in 1971, and to 160,000 and 167,000 
in 1981 and 2001. The demand for additional houses 
from the newly-created households (and for some second 
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